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INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS 


THE  chief  or  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show,  with 
facts  and  figures,  the  wonderful  development  and 
astounding  growth  of  a  country  that  has  just  celebrated 
its  centennial  anniversary  of  real  progress,  and  its  further 
possibilities  for  the  future.  A  growth  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
modern  country  in  the  world,  without  excluding  the  U.  S.  of 
America ;  because,  while  the  latter  has  likewise  achieved  great 
things  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  and  its  people 
may  well  feel  proud  of  the  magnificent  results  attained  by  labor 
and  accumulated  capital,  it  has  been  favored  with  far  better  con- 
ditions than  the  Argentine,  especially  by  its  tremendous  influx  of 
immigration. 

The  Argentine,  with  much  smaller  general  resources,  farther 
away  from  the  centers  of  trade,  and  with  only  7  millions  of 
inhabitants — its  present  population — has  struggled  fearlessly  and 
steadily,  until  to-day  it  is  in  position  to  compete  favorably  with 
other  more  prominent  and  better  known  countries,  in  the  chief 
staple  products  such  as  meats,  cereals,  etc.  With  the  constantly 
increasing  wealth  and  facilities,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
population  for  its  still  unpopulated  area,  capable  for  a  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants,  the  possibilities  for  the  future  are  cer- 
tainly very  promising. 

But,  the  very  fact  of  its  limited  immigration  has  been  of 
benefit  for  its  rapid  development;  because,  there  being  compara- 
tively fewer  people  to  feed,  there  has  been  a  greater  surplus  of 
products  to  export  than  there  would  have  been  otherwise;  and 
this  surplus  has  been  placed  in  foreign  markets  at  acceptable  com- 
petitive prices,  leaving  a  very  handsome  profit  behind  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  nation.  A  long  time  will,  therefore,  elapse  before  the 
large  home  consumption  will  bring  about  in  the  Argentine  the 
problem  of  high  cost  of  living  that  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  prime 
products,  their  high  prices,  and  consequent  reduced  exports.  The 
e(|ually  high  cost  of  living  in  the  Argentine  is  traced  to  other 
causes— chiefly  extravagance  following  prosperity;  but  not  to  high 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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The  foregoing  considerations  seem  to  suggest  strongly  the 
advisability  of  closer  reciprocal  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries who  are  both  producers  of  similar  prime  products — one  over- 
stocked and  the  other  beginning  to  be  "short."  But  the  latter  has 
manufactures  that  the  former  needs  and  does  not  make,  and  is 
getting  them  now  chiefly  from  the  European  markets  because  they 
take  her  surplus  products.  Therefore,  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
seems  possible  to  eventually  establish  the  mutually  satisfactory 
balance  of  trade. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  hereby  thank  his  many 
friends  and  the  authorities  who  have  so  ably  and  generously 
helped  to  make  this  book  a  possibility  of  usefulness  to  everybody 
interested  in  trade  with  South  America,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  particular.  His  gratitude  is  especially  due  to  Mr.  Albert 
B.  Martinez,  Official  Statistician  connected  with  the  Government 
of  the  Argentine,  for  his  hearty  and  valuable  co-operation  with 
statistical  data  obtained  through  official  sources. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  great  importance  of  the 
First  Pan-American  Conference  celebrated  in  Washington  in 
February,  1911,  is  known  throughout  the  Americas,  the  author 
has  considered  of  high  value  to  reproduce  in  the  introduction  of 
this  book  some  of  the  notable  speeches  most  directly  related  to  the 
development  of  trade  with  South  America,  and  in  particular  with 
reference  to  the  importance  of  the  Argentine  markets.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  the  First  Pan-American  Conference  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  has  undoubtedly  served  to  strengthen  the  ever 
increasing  mutual  desire  for  closer  commercial  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Western  hemisphere  in  general. 

The  attendance,  October  10,  1911,  of  150  Delegates  repre- 
senting the  most  prominent  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  at  the 
first  Argentine  Trade  Conference  in  the  City  of  New  York,  is 
another  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  rapid  growing  interest  for 
the  promotion  of  trade  between  the  two  contments,  and  it  has 
been  judged  of  importance  to  reproduce  in  this  book  part  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  Autikjr 


The    Pan-American    ITnion 

'^^h^HE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  (formerly  known  as 
M  C\  the  "Bureau  of  American  Republics")  is  an  inter- 
^L  J  national  organization  and  office  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  republics  and  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  commerce,  friendly  intercourse, 
and  good  understanding  among  them.  Its  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and 
responsible  to  a  Governing  Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Diplomatic  Representa- 
tives in  Washington  of  the  other  American  Governments.  Its 
executive  officers  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  international  experts, 
statisticians,  commercial  specialists,  editors,  translators,  compil- 
ers, librarians  and  clerks.  The  Union  conducts  a  large  and  varied 
correspondence,  covering  every  phase  of  Pan  /Vmerican  rela- 
tions ;  it  publishes  a  Monthly  Bulletin,  which  is  a  record  of  Pan 
American  progress ;  it  has  an  up-to-date  library  of  twenty  thous- 
and volumes  relating  to  all  the  Americas ;  and  it  is  permanently 
housed  in  a  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
and  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  uses  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

THE    FIRST    PAN-AMERICAN    CONFERENCE 

Washington,  February   1911 


Speeches    at     Openini*     Session 

The  Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Director  Generel  of  the 

Pan-American  Union,  Mr.  John  Barrett. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  Members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  welcoming  you  here  this  afternoon  in  my  capacity  as 
executive  officer  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion  I  shall  take  up  only 
a  moment  of  your  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  objects  of  this 
meeting;  they  were  fully  explained  in  the  invitation  which  most 
of  you  have  seen  or  received. 

In  general  terms,  it  can  be  said  that  this  Conference  was 
prompted  by  the  overwhelming  correspondence  which  has  been 
pouring  into  this  office  during  the  past  year  asking  for  informa- 
tion about  an  extraordinary  variety  of  matters  regarding  the 
conditions  and  possibilities  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  twenty  Latin  American  Republics. 

The  work  of  this  institution  has  quadrupled  during  the  last 
few  years,  until  now  it  has  become  a  practical  clearing  house,  as 
it  were,  for  the  exchange  of  useful  data  concerning  all  the  Ameri- 
can nations. 

It  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  concentrate  efforts  to  get  into 
closer  touch  with  the  situation  by  inviting  here,  on  the  one  hand, 
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manufacturers,  exporters  and  importers,  and  others  desiring  in- 
formation, and,  on  the  other,  those  officials,  authorities  and  com- 
mercial experts  familiar  with  Pan  American  trade,  to  exchange 
views  and  opinions,  to  ask  and  answer  questions,  and  engage  in 
such  appropriate  discussions  as  would  greatly  help  the  growing 
movement  to  build  up  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity  and 
to  get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  nearing  completion 
and  means  as  much  for  South  America  as  it  does  for  North 
America. 

Particularly  is  it  desiral)le  that  the  exchange  of  trade  should 
be  carefully  considered — the  buying  from,  as  well  as  the  selling 
to,  Latin  America— for  only  in  that  way  can  a  permanently  pros- 
perous and  mutually  beneficial  commerce  be  maintained  between 
the  American  countries. 

The  cordial  response  to  the  invitation  to  participate  in  this 
Conference  which  has  come  from  all  sections  and  from  all  classes 
of  men  interested  is  most  gratifying,  and  this  afternoon  our 
records  show  that  twelve  commercial  clubs,  twenty-five  boards 
of  trade,  thirty-two  chambers  of  commerce,  and  forty-two  other 
trade  bodies,  together  with  approximately  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  manufacturers,  exporting  and  importing  firms,  and  no  small 
number  of  individuals  or  delegates,  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Hundreds  of  others,  unable  to  be  represented,  have  sent 
words  of  hearty  approval  and  asked  that  copies  of  reports  of 
the  Conference  be  forwarded  to  them. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  participation  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union — the  Latin  American  Diplomatic 
Representatives,  who  also  belong  to  its  Governing  Board,  and 
the  other  distinguished  guests  who  are  here,  today  or  will  take 
part  on  other  days. 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
HON.    WILLIAM    H.    TAFT. 

President  Taft  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  came  here  to  listen  and  not  to  talk, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  force  themselves  on  a  man's  in- 
telligence in  a  significant  meeting  like  this.  This  meeting  and 
many  which  are  to  follow  mark  the  wisdom  and  the  benefit  of  the 
generosity  which  made  such  a  building  as  this  possible.  We  are 
all  affected  by  externals,  and  when  one  comes  into  a  hall  like 
this,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  and  found  it  unoccupied,  one  can- 
not help  suggesting  to  Mr.  Barrett,  as  I  did,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  uses  that  its  ownership  tempted.     I  will  not  go  into 


the  list  of  things  that  I  thought  might  be  done  with  it,  because 
they  might  seem  flippant  and  hardly  dignified  as  compared  to 
the  use  to  which  the  hall  is  now  being  put.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  giving  the  Pan  American  Union  a  local  habitation,  dig- 
nified and  beautiful  as  this  is,  and  offering  every  accommodation 
for  a  convention  of  gentlemen  who  would  rather  meet  in  an 
artistic  building  and  a  comfortable  building,  like  this,  than  in  a 
theatre  or  some  other  cold  place  that  does  not  suggest  union  or 
harmony  or  anything  else — in  the  daytime,  at  least. 

The  object  of  this  meeting,  as  I  understand,  is  commercial. 
It  is  to  give  to  those  who  take  part  information  as  to  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  commercial  relations  and  increasing  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Latin  American  Union.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Farrell's  paper — listened  with  interest  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  him  that  the  criticisms  which  I  had  heard  made  of 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  not  justified.  I 
had  understood — and  rather  thought  there  was  something  to  it — 
it  may  be  that  American  manufacturers  are  getting  over  it  now— 
that  they  felt  so  much  pleased  with  their  work  and  were  so  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  live  without  going  outside  of  America  and 
the  United  States,  that  they  did  not  fit  their  products  to  the 
tastes  and  desires  of  other  countries,  and  that  they  said  that 
if  other  countries  did  not  like  our  goods  they  could  be  sold  at 
home,  and  so  were  not  troubled  about  it. 

We  are  changing  from  a  country  that  raises  agricultural 
products  and  exports  them  to  the  world,  to  a  country  that  in 
the  near  future,  unless  our  production  of  agriculture  increases, 
will  become  a  food-consuming  country,  and  will  depend  upon 
our  manufacturers  for  our  export  trade.  When  we  reach  that 
point,  I  hope  that  the  American  ingenuity  and  the  American  de- 
sire to  succeed  in  trade  will  fit  our  products  so  that  they  will 
attract  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  sell  more  than  the  products 
of  the  other  nations  will  attract  those  same  people.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  our  business  ingenuity  and  business  enterprise  and 
business  industry  to  believe  that  when  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  facts  we  can  meet  them;  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  anticipate  that  time  and  learn,  as  such  a  meeting  as  this 
will  teach,  of  the  things  that  those  desire  who  live  in  the  other 
countries  with  whom  we  foster  commercial  relations,  because 
it  is  the  purchaser  that  has  the  option  to  say  what  he  wishes 
to  buy ;  it  is  not  for  the  manufacturer  to  say  what  he  wishes  to 
sell ;  that  is,  if  the  manufacturer  desires  to  go  into  the  selling 
business  at  all. 

It  is  true  we  ought  to  have  banks  in  South  America,  and 
we  ought  to  have  lines  of  steamships  carrying  our  freight.     Just 


I)ow  we  are  going  to  get  those  two  things,  some  of  us  differ.  The 
last  speaker  and  I  have  gotten  together  on  one  plank  of  a  plat- 
form. We  are  both  rather  heavy  men,  and  I  hope  it  will  sup- 
port us.  But  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  planks  will.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  him  in  the  promotion  of  trade  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  He  is  in  favor  of  reciprocity  agreements 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  am  I.  But  that  does  not 
help  very  much  to  a  definite  agreement  of  reciprocity  in  the 
case  of  any  one  nation  upon  which  we  can  agree.  We  will  all 
vote  for  honesty  and  bravery  and  courage  and  all  the  other 
virtues  with  unanimity,  and  we  will  vote  for  wise  measures  so 
characterized  in  favor  of  commerce,  but  when  it  conies  to  de- 
termine what  those  wise  measures  are  or  what  measures  are  wise, 
then  is  the  difficulty.  But  Mr.  Clark  and  I,  in  anticipation  of 
his  coming  to  be  the  head  of  the  great  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  have  at  least  got  together  on  one  very  important  mat- 
ter, and  I  hope  we  can  carry  it  through. 

Commercial  relations  form  the  subject  of  this  meeting.  The 
relations  of  peace,  the  political  relations  between  the  countries, 
are  not  under  its  especial  consideration,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  promotion  of  commercial  relations  necessarily  brings 
about  closer  political  and  closer  social  relations  between  nations, 
and  makes  much  less  likely  the  hostility  and  the  hard  feelings  that 
are  likely  to  lead  to  war.  It  may  be  that  the  promotion  of  such 
relations  as  a  means  of  promoting  peace  is  through  that  nerve 
of  the  pocketbook  to  which  Mr.  Clark  referred,  but  that  does 
not  make  any  difference.  Any  means  of  promoting  peace  that 
is  consistent  with  honor  and  principle,  we  ought  to  promote,  and 
promote  gladly. 

The  union  of  the  Latin-American  Republics  has  in  very  re- 
cent years  shown  the  possibility  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  coun- 
tries that  were  disposed  to  resort  to  war  the  effect  of  the  public 
opinion — international  public  opinion — of  21  countries  united  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
as  our  commercial  relations  become  closer,  as  the  method  through 
The  Hague  Tribunal  and  by  direct  negotiation  for  the  prevention 
of  war  becomes  better  understood,  the  union  in  this  hemisphere 
of  all  these  countries  will  be  an  example  to  the  entire  world  of 
what  can  be  done  by  international  union  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
nioting  peace. 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    PHILANDER    C.    KNOX, 

Secretary  of  State  of  tlie  United  States 

Secretary  Knox  said : 

Gentlemen  :  You  have  met  at  an  important  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  industrial  and  commercial  relations  of  the  Republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  significance  of  this  Congress 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  meets  for  the  discussion  of 
practical  subjects,  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  trade. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Pan  American  Conferences,  which  are 
ncnv  held  at  regular  intervals,  should  be  followed  by  commercial 
Pan  American  Congresses  such  as  this  one,  which  supplements 
the  broad  general  work  of  those  gatherings  in  establishing  closer 
relations  and  promoting  the  principles  of  peace  among  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  It  conserves  and  fructifies  the  resolutions  and 
recommendations  of  those  Conferences,  and  it  opens  the  channels 
for  putting  into  effect  the  principles  they  lay  down.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  Americas  was  the  aspiration  voiced  by  that  illus- 
trious statesman  and  publicist,  the  late  Joaquin  Nabuco,  who,  as 
Ambassador  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  participated  in  so  many 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere.  His  serv^ices  to  mutual  peace  and  good 
will,  and  to  that  closer  commercial  intercourse  which  is  at  once 
the  harbinger  and  the  advocate  of  such  good  will,  will  long  be 
remembered.  Speaking  from  his  position  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  southern  Republic,  he  once  told  us  of  the  good  that 
Latin  America  would  derive  from  closer  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.  He  also  told  us  that  the  benefit  which  we  of 
the  United  States  would  derive  from  that  intercourse  at  first 
would  be  only  the  good  that  comes  from  making  friends.  We 
were  satisfied  with  that  good,  but  already  we  see  how  it  also 
leads  to  and  embraces  the  sphere  of  trade  interests. 

The  educational  value  of  gatherings  such  as  this,  where 
commercial  expansion  may  be  discussed  in  all  its  aspects,  is  very 
great.  Let  me  candidly  confess  that  in  the  past  we  have  been  too 
ignorant  of  our  southern  neighbors,  their  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources, and  the  measures  they  have  been  taking  to  open  them- 
selves to  the  world. 

Happily  that  ignorance  is  disappearing.  The  mists  began 
to  clear  away  when  in  1889  James  G.  Blaine  seriously  initiated 
a  Pan  American  commercial  policy.  They  were  further  dis- 
sipated when  my  distinguished  predecessor  made  his  memor- 
able trip  around  South  America.  The  cordiality  of  the  welcome 
given  him  by  our  neighbors  to  the  south  is  yet  fresh  in  our  mem- 


ories.  This  journey,  supplemented  ■  by  subsequent  visits  on  his 
part  to  other  Latin  American  countries,  promoted  a  better  under- 
standing on  their  part  of  our  commercial  aims  and  expectations. 
It  had  even  a  greater  influence  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  educating  them  in  regard  to  Latin  America,  its  institutions,  the 
policies  of  its  statesmen,  and  the  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  the  promotion  of  general  trade. 

The  moral  forces  of  commerce,  the  pacific  influence  of  trade, 
should  be  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  energies  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  can  not  better  be  conserved  than  on  such  a 
basis.  The  diplomacy  of  commerce  can  not  better  be  employed 
than  in  fertilizing  and  making  productive  the  aspirations  that 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  germinated.  From  our 
own  viewpoint,  here  on  the  northern  continent,  surveying  the 
whole  field  of  Latin  commerce,  we  are  struck  with  an  economic 
fact  which  must  govern  our  mutual  relations.  The  trade  cur- 
rents which  flow  between  the  United  States  and  its  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  should  be  north  and  south.  The  historic  trade 
routes  are  along  lines  of  latitude  rather  than  longitude.  There 
is  profit  for  all  of  us  in  following  the  natural  lines  of  least 
geographic  resistance.  In  the  trend  of  trade  on  this  hemisphere 
the  temperate  and  the  tropical  regions  are  mutually  dependent 
each  on  the  other.  We  have  abundance  of  raw  material  fab- 
ricated into  finished  products  which  our  southern  neighbors  want. 
They  have  certain  products  which  are  essential  elements  in  our 
food  consumption.  Some  surplus  food  products  we  also  have 
for  them.     This  is  a  good  basis  for  mutual  exchange. 

If  I  were  to  note  the  most  marked  development  in  our  own 
commercial  policy  within  the  last  few  years  as  relates  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  I  should  place  first,  not  the  general 
commercial  exchange  of  commodities,  though  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance, but  the  awakening  of  our  own  people  to  the  opportun- 
ities for  the  investment  of  capital.  We  have  reached  the  stage 
in  our  own  national  development  where  our  capital,  never  timor- 
ous when  the  opportunities  are  commensurate  with  the  efifort, 
looks  to  the  south.  What  we  did  for  the  development  of  the 
mines  and  the  railway  system  of  Mexico,  with  abundantly  satis- 
factory returns  to  ourselves  and  with  equal  advantage  to  our 
neighbors  across  the  Rio  Grande,  we  may  further  do  in  other 
countries  not  quite  so  near.  The  movement  is  perhaps  a  little 
slow,  but  it  has  set  in,  and  with  the  exercise  of  that  patience 
which  is  one  of  the  temperamental  characteristics  of  our  Latin 
American  friends,  we  may  look  for  a  much  greater  share  in  their 
development  by  capital  from  the  United  States  than  in  the  past. 

We  are  interested  in  bettering  the  steamship  communication. 
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We  believe  that,  while  its  material  advantages  are  great,  by  the 
better  and  quicker  facilities  for  mail  and  freight  which  such  im- 
provement will  afiford,  there  is  an  even  greater  advantage  in 
the  closer  intercourse  among  the  different  peoples  which  it  makes 
possible.  We  believe  in  the  era  of  railroad  construction  which 
has  set  in  and  which  is  bearing  such  abundant  fruits,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  great  intercontinental  project  with  its  enormous 
possibilities  of  good,  the  Pan  American  Railway.  We  believe,  of 
course,  in  the  Panama  Canal,  both  as  a  commercial  factor  and  as 
a  moral  force.  We  believe  in  the  future  development  of  those 
^■ast  treasure  beds  of  the  Andes,  the  mines,  and  we  hope  to  see 

much  more  of  it  done  by  our  own  capital.  We  believe  in  an  in- 
ternational bank  which  will  keep  the  commercial  currents  flowing 
in  their  proper  direction.  We  believe  in  all  these  projects,  and 
we  believe  that  the  countries  which  have  these  resources  to  de- 
velop should  be  aided  by  capital  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  should  reap  the  legitimate  fruits  of  such  en- 
terprise. 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.    ELIHIT    ROOT, 

Senator  from  Nov  York 

Mr.  Root  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  not  come  to 
deliver  an  address  or  to  make  a  speech,  but  simply  to  show  my 
good  will  and  sympathy  with  the  movement  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  and  to  express  my  regret  that  the  rather  pressing  occu- 
pation of  the  last  weeks  of  a  short  session  has  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  be  here  at  an  earlier  time  and  to  spend  more  time  with 
you.    You  are  the  real  thing. 

Governments  may  hold  doors  open  all  over  the  world,  but 
if  there  is  no  one  to  go  through  them  it  is  an  empty  form,  and 
people  get  tired  of  holding  doors  open  as  an  empty  form.  The 
claims  of  a  Government  to  consideration  soon  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  pretentions  unless  there  are  really  substantial  interests 
behind  the  claims.  No  Government,  and  least  of  all  our  Govern- 
ment, least  of  all  a  democratic  Republic,  can  make  commerce  to 
go  through  open  doors,  to  avail  itself  of  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment, and  to  give  substance  and  reality  to  the  theoretical  increase 
of  amity  and  friendship  between  nations.  The  people  of  the 
country  must  do  it  themselves,  and  they  must  do  it  by  individual 
enterprise ;  they  must  do  it  by  turning  their  attention  toward  the 
opportunities  that  are  aflforded  by  friendly  Governments,  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  those  opportunities,  and  by  carrying  on  their 
business   through   availing   themselves   then.      But   while   it   is   a 
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matter  of  individual  enterprise,  while  that  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  development  and  progress,  all  advance,  all  extension,  never- 
theless, there  must  be  something  besides  the  individual  enter- 
prise. The  great  principle  of  organization,  which  is  revolutioniz- 
ing the  business  and  the  social  enterprise  of  the  world,  applies 
here  as  it  applies  elsewhere.  No  single  business  can  make  very 
much  advance  except  as  all  other  business  of  the  country  makes 
advance.  No  one  can  go  into  a  new  field  very  far  in  advance  of 
others,  and  the  way  for  each  man  to  make  his  business  successful 
in  a  new  field  is  to  do  his  share  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
as  a  citizen  of  his  country,  as  one  of  the  great  business  organiza- 
tions of  his  country,  to  advance  the  trade,  the  commerce,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  country  as  a  whole  in  the  field  into  which  he  wishes 
to  enter.  A  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  each  man's  busi- 
ness for  its  prosperity  and  progress  upon  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  business  of  all  is  necessary  in  order  that  there  be 
real  progress.  Now,  there  are  Governments  who  undertake  ac- 
tively to  lead  in  this  direction,  and  they  are  Governments  who  are 
making  enormous  progress.  Germany,  a  country  regarding  which 
Mr.  White  has  just  spoken  in  such  apt  and  appropriate  terms, 
leads,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  directions,  it  re- 
quires the  combination  of  her  manufacturers,  her  producers  and 
her  commercial  concerns.  Japan  practically  does  also.  There 
is  solidarity  brought  about  by  the  wonderful  organization  of  that 
combination,  so  that  it  is  one  for  all  and  all  for  one  under  Govern- 
ment leadership.  We  cannot  do  it  here.  Our  country  cannot 
take  that  kind  of  lead.  Our  people  do  not  conceive  of  that  as  a 
function  of  government,  and  as  far  as  the  activities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  concerned  they  are  largely  engaged  in  breaking  up 
organizations  which  do  increase  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our 
country.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  criticising  that.  It 
is  all  right  to  break  them  up  when  they  are  taking  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  field  for  themselves.  It  is  all  right  and  important 
to  break  them  up  when  they  are  monopolizing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence that  should  be  spread  throughout  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  But  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  when  our  Govern- 
ment does  enforce  the  law — a  just  law,  wise  law — against  our 
great  commercial  and  our  great  industrial  organizations  it  reduces 
the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  country.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  counteract  that  efifect,  not  violating  any  law,  but  securing 
through  organization  the  united  action  and  concentrated  action 
of  great  numbers  of  Americans  who  have  a  common  purpose, 
substituting  that  kind  of  organization  for  the  organizations  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  break  up,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  our  laws. 
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I  am  much  gratified  by  this  meeting  and  by  the  association  of 
so  many  practical  men,  business  men,  who,  by  uniting,  are  really 
creating  a  new  force  in  this  direction,  upon  which  I  am  sure  we 
ought  to  move. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  about  the  practical  direction  of  your 
efforts.  The  so-called  ship  subsidy  bill  has  been  reduced  now  to 
nothing  but  the  proposition  that  the  Government  should  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  adequate  compensation  to  secure  the  carriage  of 
the  mails,  to  pay  out  of  the  profits  of  the  ocean  mail  service 
adequate  compensation  to  procure  the  carriage  of  the  mails  by 
American  steamers  to  South  America ;  that  is  what  it  has  come 
down  to.  It  passed  the  Senate,  as  Mr.  White  has  said,  only  by 
the  casting  of  the  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  done  with  it  in  the  House.  I  am  afraid  in  these 
last  days  that  it  may  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  that  perfectly  simple  and  reason- 
able proposition  failed  to  carry  a  great  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  fails — if  it  does  fail — to  be  certam  of  passing  the  House.  One 
is  because  there  is  a  difference  between  the  people  who  want  to 
have  the  thing  accomplished  about  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
accomplished.  That  is  one  of  the  most  common  things  in  the 
world.  A  certain  set  of  men  who  want  to  have  a  revival  of  our 
merchant  marine  say  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  pay  subsides ;  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  equalize  the  dift'crences  between  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  running  an  American  ship  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  running  a  foreign  ship,  and  to  equalize  the  subsidies  paid  by 
practically  all  the  other  great  commercial  nations  to  their  steam- 
ship lines.  Another  set  of  men  who  equally  desire  to  restore 
our  merchant  marine  say  that  is  not  the  right  way.  The  right 
way  is  to  throw  open  the  doors  and  enable  our  people  to  buy  their 
ships  abroad.  But  still  others  say  the  true  way  is  to  authorize  our 
ships  to  employ  crews  and  officers  of  the  low-priced  men  of  the 
world,  relieve  them  from  the  obligations  that  are  imposed  upon 
them  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  Americans,  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  will  require  the  high  standard  of  living  that 
has  been  produced  in  the  United  States  by  the  operation  of  our 
protective  system,  relieve  them  from  the  obligations  which  are 
imposed  upon  them  by  our  laws  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  crew  and  air  space,  the  food  and  the  treatment  that  a  crew  is 
to  receive,  so  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  run  an  American  ship. 
Now,  between  these  different  sets  of  people,  having  different 
ideas  of  the  way  to  accomplish  a  thing,  nothing  is  done,  and  that 
situation  which  exists  so  frequently  regarding  so  many  measures 
will  exist  forever  unless  there  is  put  behind  the  proposition  a 
force  that  gives  it  a  momentum  to  carry  it  over  such  obstacles ; 
put  force  behind  it  so  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  understand  that  they  are  going  to  be  held  re- 


sponsible  by  the  American  people,  going  to  be  held  responsible 
for  not  doing  the  thing,  for  not  finding  out  some  way  to  do  it,  and 
they  will  come  to  this  sensible  conclusion  very  shortly,  and  that  is : 

"We  will  settle  the  controversy  about  the  way  it  should  be 
done  by  trying  one  thing  first,  and  if  that  don't  work  we  will 
try  the  other." 

Another  difficulty  about  this  measure  is  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  appreciation  of  its  importance  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Down  here  on  the  seaboard  I  think  most  people  do  ap- 
preciate it.  You  appreciate  it ;  all  the  people  who  are  concerned, 
or  wish  to  be  concerned,  in  South  American  trade,  or  trade  of  the 
( )rient,  appreciate  it ;  but  you  go  back  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  into  the  great  agricultural  States  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  farther  Middle  West.  States  along  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri,  and  the  people  there  are  thinking  about 
other  things,  and  they  have  a  natural  dislike  for  subsidies,  and 
when  told  that  a  measure  means  giving  somebody  else  something 
for  nothing  they  express  and  impress  upon  their  Representatives 
a  great  dislike  for  it.  The  way  for  us  to  get  something  done  is 
not  for  us  who  are  in  favor  of  it  to  talk  to  each  other  about  it. 
We  can  do  that  indefinitely  without  getting  much  further.  The 
way  is  to  take  steps  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Northwest,  bring  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  those  great  agricultural  States  the  importance 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  us,  of  having  our  merchant  marine  restored. 

I  noticed  here  the  other  day  that  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  justifying  their  confidence  in  themselves  by  procuring 
all  their  business  correspondents  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
write  letters  to  me  in  favor  of  having  the  great  "Exposition  and 
Celebration  of  the  Opening  of  the  Canal  in  San  Francisco,"  and 
these  letters  came  in  by  the  thousand  from  my  constituents.  They 
became  so  tiresome  that  I  came  very  near  voting  against  the  pro- 
ject as  a  measure  of  revenge,  but  it  showed  the  San  Francisco 
people  understood  where  to  go  in  order  to  preach  their  doctrine. 
They  did  not  talk  to  each  on  the  Pacific  coast  about  it.  They 
came  to  New  York  and  got  their  business  correspondents  inter- 
ested in  it  and  got  them  to  talk  to  their  Representatives  about  it. 
That  is  what  you  want  to  do  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
and  the  Dakotas — you  want,  through  all  the  relations  that  you 
have,  and  by  every  means  in  your  power,  to  present  to  the  people 
of  those  great  interior  States,  who  have  but  little  direct  relation 
with  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world,  the  real  conditions  under 
which  we  exist,  and  the  importance  to  the  whole  country  of  do- 
ing something;  and  if  they  do  come  to  appreciate  the  importance 
to  the  country  of  doing  what  you  are  talking  about,  then  they 
will  be  for  it,  for  they  are  sincere,  patriotic  Americans. 
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There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say  regarding  the 
relations  which  underhe  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  as  you 
are  now  engaged  in.  Of  course,  you  have  had  a  great  amount 
of  advice,  and  a  great  many  speakers  have  told  you  a  great  many 
things  you  know,  and  I  am  going  to  put  myself  in  line  with  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  by  doing  the  same 
thing.  At  the  basis  of  all  intercourse,  commercial  as  well  as 
social,  necessarily  lies  a  genuine  good  understanding.  That  can- 
not be  simulated ;  the  pretense  of  it  is  in  general  in  the  long  run 
futile.  People  trade  with  those  with  whom  they  have  sympathy ; 
they  tend  to  trade  with  their  friends.  The  basis  of  all  permanent 
commercial  intercourse  is  benefit  to  both  parties — not  that  cut- 
throat relation  which  may  exist  between  enemies,  where  one  is  try- 
ing to  do  the  other — and  a  relation  upon  mutual  respect,  good 
understanding,  sympathy  and  friendship ;  and  the  way  to  reach  the 
condition  which  is  thus  essential  is  by  personal  intercourse  and 
acquaintance  between  the  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  German  or 
Norse,  or  whatever  race  they  may  be,  peopling  the  United  States, 
and  the  men  of  the  Latin  American  race  peopling  the  countries 
of  the  South.  This  is  something,  my  friends,  in  which  our  people 
are  very  deficient.  So  long  we  have  been  separated  from  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  that  one  of  our  faults  is  a  failure  to  appreciate 
the  qualities  of  the  people  who  are  unlike  us.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  quote  something  that  Bret  Harte  said  about  the  people 
of  a  frontier  Western  camp,  to  whom  came  a  stranger  who  was 
regarded  by  them  as  having  the  defective  moral  quality  of  being 
a  "foreigner."  Difference  from  us  does  not  involve  inferiority 
to  us.  It  may  involve  our  inferiority  to  somebody  else.  The 
sooner  our  business  men  open  their  minds  to  the  idea  that  the 
peoples  of  other  countries,  different  races  and  speaking  different 
languages  and  with  different  customs  and  laws,  are  quite  our 
equals,  worthy  of  our  respect,  worthy  of  our  esteem,  regard  and 
affection,  the  sooner  we  shall  reach  a  basis  on  which  we  can 
advance  our  commerce  all  over  the  world.  A  little  more  modesty 
is  a  good  thing  for  us  occasionally ;  a  little  appreciation  of  the 
good  qualities  of  others — and  let  me  tell  you  that  nowhere  on 
earth  are  there  more  noble,  admirable  and  lovable  qualities  to 
be  found  among  men  than  you  will  find  among  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  so  long  as  the 
result  of  these  remarks.  I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  efforts. 
I  hope  for  you  the  effectiveness  of  a  great  and  permanent  organ- 
ization, and  that  you  may  advance  the  time  when,  through  more 
perfect  knowledge,  through  broader  sympathies  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding, ties  of  commerce  may  bind  together  all  our  coun- 
tries, advance  our  wealth  and  prosperity  and  well-being  with 
equal  steps  as  they  advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  and  well- 
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being  of  all  those  with  whom  we  deal,  and  advance  the  tie  nf 
that  perfect  understanding  of  other  peoples  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  unbroken  and  permanent  peace. 

REMARKS    OF    MR.    CHARLES    LYON    CHANDLER, 

U.   S.   Vice  Consul  General  at    Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 

Mr.  Chandler  said: 

I  will  say  a^  few  words  regarding  the  Argentine  market.  Ar- 
gentina is  our  best  South  American  customer.  Every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  now  buying  $6 
a  year  from  the  United  States.  This  is  about  twice  of  what  the 
Brazilian  and  Chilian,  our  next  best  customers,  buy.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  the  wonderful  markets  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
of  the  "Open  Door.'"  Well,  our  exports  to  Japan  have  increa.sed 
by  only  about  $100,000  during  the  past  ten  years ;  our  exports 
to  China  have  decreased  enormously ;  they  decreased  by  nearly 
two-thirds  from  1905  to  1909,  while  our  exports  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  have  increased  by  nearly  $32,000,000  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

We  should  not  rest  content  with  this.  There  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  articles  which  we  are  either  not  selling  to  Ar- 
gentina at  all,  or  whose  present  sale  there  could  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. While  our  exports  to  all  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, except  Italy ;  to  all  the  leading  North  and  South  American 
countries  and  to  nearly  all  Asiatic  countries,  to  nearly  all  our 
best  customers,  showed  a  reduction  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  our  exports  to 
the  Argentine  Republic  increased  about  6  per  cent,  in  that  year. 

The  increase  was  greatest  in  the  following  articles : 

Locomotives  ($640,160).  Agricultural  implements  ($629,966) 
Shooks  ($361,152).  Lumber  (278,899).  All  other  steam  engines 
and  parts  thereof  ($318,614).  Steel  rails  for  railways  {^230,723). 

Since  then  the  figures  are  greater  and  greater.  And  that 
eager  judicious  exponent  of  our  foreign  commerce,  Mr.  Charles 
Hitchcock  Sherrill,  our  Minister  to  Argentina,  has  secured  the 
contracts  not  merely  for  the  building  of  two  battleships  in  the 
Cnited  States,  but  also  for  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  railway  cars 
and  rolling  stock  of  the  Argentine  Government  railways.  As  yet 
we  have  done  nothing  whatever  toward  getting  any  of  the  road- 
making  machinery  business  in  Argentina,  except  for  a  small  order 
for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  There  are  great  opportunities  in 
this  line,  of  which  you  can  obtain  full  information  by  writing  to 
the   Bureau  of    Manufacturers,   Department   of   Commerce   and 
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Labor,  at  Washington,  where  complete  trade  Hsts  of  the  Argen- 
tine RepubHc  are  also  on  file. 

These  figures  I  have  mentioned  show  what  we  can  do  in 
that  vast  temperate  country  of  settlement,  and  it  is  for  you  gentle- 
men before  me  to  see  that  we  do  get  it. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  eastern  markets.  Just 
one  thing  more  I  want  to  say  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Barrett  has 
written ;  when  you  consider  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
buys  six  cents  apiece  from  us  in  China,  and  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  buys  six  dollars  apiece,  you  can  see  the  difference. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Japan  buys  exactly  seventy-eight 
cents  from  us.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  Conference 
about  extending  the  trade.  That  means  two  things.  It  means 
not  merely  extending  the  trade  in  things  that  we  are  buying,  but 
in  entering  the  new  markets  and  in  getting  business  away,  and 
then  as  business  has  been  so  built  up  in  reaching  into  the  new 
fields.  This  southern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  not 
been  touched  at  all.  It  is  an  immense  area  with  472,000  people, 
containing  oil  and  mineral  lands  of  incalculable  value.  Recent 
statistics  as  to  the  oil  and  minerals  by  the  Argentine  Government 
show  that  these  products  of  Patagonia  and  elsewhere  are  of 
splendid  quality,  and  only  waiting  for  the  American  business  man 
to  come  down  and  develop  them.  All  those  countries  ofifer  mar- 
velous opportunities. 

Buenos  Aires  has  now  over  one  thousand  American  ele- 
vators, more  than  any  other  South  American  city.  There  are 
two  thousand  apartment-houses,  four  thousand  automobiles,  and 
the  other  features  of  that  city  have  been  already  detailed.  We 
shall  merely  turn  to  one  or  two  specific  figures,  from  which  we 
will  see  that  it  is  in  only  a  few  of  the  greater  articles  of  mer- 
chandise in  which  we  are  leading  in  Argentina,  while  many  of 
the  smaller  lines  could  be  worked  with  profit. 

We  must  not  rest  content  with  our  agricultural  trade,  while 
that  amounts  to  $7,000,000,  because  September  15th  last  a  very 
large  German  house  came  into  Buenos  Aires  and  went  into  busi- 
ness. Look  out  for  them,  and  also  the  English  and  French,  who 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  control  those  markets. 
No  American  firm  has  done  what  English  firms  have  done.  They 
have  complete  Spanish  catalogues,  and  they  will  show  you,  if 
you  want  to  get  that  business,  what  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
spending  $10,000,000  on.  On  illuminating  oil  we  are  holding 
good.  On  shooks  we  are  holding  good.  Twine  is  another  thing 
we  are  leading  in,  and  we  will  get  a  great  deal  more.  We  have 
made  a  great  start  during  the  last  few  years  on  passenger  cars  and 
locomotives.  I  know  a  young  man  who  went  down  there  in  the 
Republic  and  kept  at  it  until  he  got  it,  and  that  is  what  we  will 
have  to  do  with  the  business  of  Argentina. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JACINTO  L.  VILLEGAS, 

Charge  d'Affaires  of  Argentina 

Mr.  ViLLEGAS  said : 

I  will  express  in  a  few  words  what  I  consider  advisable  and 
indispensable  for  the  encouragement  of  the  commercial  vinculum 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  since  their 
political  relations,  as  His  Excellency,  President  Taft,  said  in  his 
last  message  to  Congress,  have  never  before  been  so  important 
nor  upon  so  solid  a  basis  as  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
policy  of  approximation  to  the  sister  Republics  that,  with  laudable 
solicitude,  is  pursued  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Knox. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  a  foreign  trade  of  seven  hun- 
dred millions,  principally  with  Europe.  Last  year  she  bought  in 
the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $43,000,000,  or  including  the 
contracts  for  the  building  of  the  battleships,  railroad  rolling  stock 
and  other  items,  to  the  important  sum  of  eighty  odd  millions.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  sales  here  are  insignificant  in  comparison  and 
out  of  proportion  with  the  considerable  increase  during  the  last 
few  years  of  the  sales  of  articles  produced  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  Argentine  market. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  countries  of  South 
America  reach  up  to  $76,000,000  in  gold,  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
$43,000,000  belong  to  Argentina,  with  a  very  large  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

These  relations,  as  can  be  seen,  have  no  economical  com- 
mercial reciprocity  whatsoever,  because,  although  the  Argentine 
market  offers  an  ample  field  to  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 
the  same  is  not  true  of  Argentina's  exports  to  this  country.  Thus. 
we  see  in  Argentina  the  imports  from  the  United  States  grow 
rapidly  and  continuously,  jumping  in  less  than  no  time  from 
$28,000,000  to  $43,000,000  in  gold,  whilst  the  Argentine  exports 
to  the  United  States  increase  only  very  gradually  and  spasmodic- 
ally. This  extraordinary  inequality  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  provide  Argentina  with  articles  which  we  do 
not  manufacture,  whilst  the  Argentine  products  find  here  similar 
ones,  protected  by  the  high  tariff. 

This  noticeable  inequality  is  an  obstacle  to  reciprocity,  for.  to 
insure  a  normal  expansion  of  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  it 
by  harmonic  factors  of  approximate  equivalence. 

H  one  of  the  countries  fails  to  meet  this  requirement,  the 
other  is  compelled  to  stand  the  consequences. 

This  means  that  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and   Argentina  can   be   strengthened   and   developed  only 
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by  the  attraction  of  reciprocal  interests,  as  is  the  case  with  Ar- 
gentina and  other  countries.  With  England,  for  instance,  there 
is  perfect  and  spontaneous  reciprocity,  since  England  buys  from 
us  the  greater  part  of  the  Argentine  agricultural  production,  and 
in  exchange  we  buy  from  England,  in  relative  proportional 
amounts,  her  merchandise.  The  same  thing  happens  with  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  for  this  reason  the  figures  of  interchange 
increase  constantly  and  evenly  in  the  imports  and  exports  re- 
spectively. 

With  the  United  States  the  situation  is  very  different.  Ar- 
gentina does  not  sell  to  this  country  corn,  flax  nor  meat ;  our 
exports  to  the  United  States  being  limited  to  hides,  some  wool 
and  extract  of  quebracho,  very  much  needed  here  in  the  tanning 
industries  of  footwear  and  saddlery. 

Hides  and  extract  of  quebracho,  the  least  important  ones  of 
our  production,  cannot  increase  our  interchange  sufficiently  to  give 
it  impulse  and  solidity. 

If  the  United  States  are  to  occupy  an  advantageous  position 
in  our  market,  they  must  gain  it  through  their  financial  influence, 
which  is  also  a  means  of  bringing  about  closer  relations.  This 
country  needs  to  supply  capital  for  business ;  to  invest  its  cash 
there ;  to  spread  it  throughout  Argentina,  as  England  has  done,  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  during  which  her  commercial  relations 
were  at  the  lower  steps  of  the  business  ladder ;  but.  thanks  to 
her  strategical  and  farsighted  financial  policy,  England  has  at- 
tained her  high  standing  of  today. 

France  and  Germany  are  maneuvring  for  and  displaying  a 
similar  financial  initiative  by  sending  to  Argentina  large  amounts 
of  capital  devoted  to  enterprises  and  to  industries  that,  whilst 
they  are  yielding  large  dividends,  prepare  and  equip  their  owners 
to  confront  with  advantage  their  coming  rivals. 

The  business  men  of  the  United  States  find  themselves  in 
identical  conditions  for  initiating  the  conquest  of  and  rivalry  for 
those  Argentine  markets  by  a  financial  plan  of  introduction  and 
application  of  capital  to  increase  their  influence  and  their  vin- 
culum, and  at  the  same  time  compel  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  facilitate  the  interchange  now  disturbed  by  a  restrictive 
regime  as  to  our  products. 

As  I  have  referred  to  the  market  offered  by  England  to  the 
Argentine  production,  I  will  permit  myself  to  state  here  some 
figures  which  confirm  my  previous  assertions. 

According  to  the  last  Consular  reports  at  hand,  the  Argentine 
Republic  occupies  in  England  first  rank  as  an  exporting  country 
of  beef,  frozen  and  in  refrigerators ;  since,  from  a  total  value 
of  50,717,015  gold  dollars,  imported  into  England,  the  Argentine 
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Republic  contributed  33,667,865  gold  dollars,  the  total  amount 
exported  from  various  sources  to  England  being  303.909,950  kilo- 
grams, of  which  210,407,750  kilograms  came  from  the  Argentine 
Republic ;  that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  importation  of 
said  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  of  1909. 

In  lamb  and  mutton  the  Argentine  Republic  occupies  in  Eng- 
land the  second  rank,  with  71,880,400  kilograms,  introduced  there 
in  1909,  representing  a  value  of  10,124,445  gold  dollars  in  the 
statistics  of  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

As  regards  wheat  the  Argentine  Republic  has  exported  to 
the  English  Market  1,189,000  tons,  valued  at  46,422,505  gold  dol- 
lars, in  a  total  of  importations  into  England  of  4,892,721  tons, 
which  represent  a  value  of  226,370,655  gold  dollars.  It  there- 
fore occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  countries  exporting  wheat 
to  England,  and  greatly  exceeds  Russia,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Canada  and  British  India. 

Over  one-half  the  total  importation  of  corn  into  the  United 
Kingdom  comes  from  x\rgentina,  and  of  the  value  of  60,614,060 
gold  dollars  represented  by  that  total,  34,207,600  gold  dollars  be- 
long to  Argentina.     Therefore,  Argentina  takes  first  rank. 

In  regard  to  flax  the  same  thing  happens,  since  one-half 
of  the  total  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  comes  from 
Argentina,  which  on  a  value  of  18,810,955  gold  dollars  is  rep- 
resented on  the  statistical  data  with  9,149,945  gold  dollars  that 
the  165,113  tons  of  flax  introduced  into  England  from  our  country 
amounted  to. 

In  the  exportation  of  wool  to  England  the  Argentine  Repul)- 
lic  occupied  in  1909  the  fourth  rank,  with  19,185,510  kilograms, 
valued  in  8,153,055  gold  dollars. 

Lard  is  another  article  worth  mentioning,  since  the  quantities 
imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  have  augmented  considerably 
during  the  last  four  years.  The  value  that  the  English  statistics 
give  to  lard  coming  from  our  country  in  1909  is  1,743,540  gold 
dollars. 

Tallow  and  stearine  amount  in  the  exportation  of  1909  into 
England  to  21,481,850  kilograms,  valued  at  3,306.260  gold  dol- 
lars, and  oleomargarine  to  6,912,800  kilograms,  valued  at  1,520,- 
805  gold  dollars. 

By  comparing,  therefore,  the  amounts  shown  by  the  exports 
of  Argentina  to  England,  up  to  a  total  of  163,371,100  gold  dollars, 
and  the  amount  of  91,573,265  gold  dollars,  which  represents  the 
exports  of  England  into  Argentina,  a  difference  is  seen  in  favor 
of  Argentina's  commerce  of  71,797,835  gold  dollars. 
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REMARKS    BY    REAR   ADMIRAL    M.    DOMECQ    GARCIA 

of  the  Ar^entiue  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Garcia  said : 

Gentlemen,  excuse  me,  because  I  arrived  in  this  place  onlv 
yesterday,  invited  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Barrett.  I  had  expected  to 
come  here  only  on  business,  but  listening  to  some  of  the  speeches 
here  I  thought  of  some  points  that  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
you,  especially  regarding  the  merchant  marine. 

First,  I  must  thank  Mr.  Barrett  and  really  congratulate  him 
regarding  this  magnificent  meeting,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  start- 
ing of  a  great  future  for  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Nearby  here  is  a  very  nice  and  fine  building  devoted  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  but  I  think  this  business 
is  more  grand,  because  this  is  the  building  of  the  union  of  the 
continent  and  for  that  reason  I  think  that  it  is  a  grand  building. 

One  of  the  principal  things  for  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  South  American  countries  is  the 
language.  I  think  that  in  the  future  there  are  only  two  languages 
to  be  spoken  in  the  commercial  world ;  that  is,  the  English  and 
the  Spanish.  If  you  consider  that  there  are  about  sixty  millions 
of  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  South  American  countries,  and 
also  in  the  north  part,  from  Mexico  to  the  South  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  Portuguese  and  Spanish  is  so  great  that  really  I 
think  the  intercourse  in  Brazil  will  also  be  in  Spanish.  For  that 
reason  I  think  if  you  try  to  learn  the  Spanish  for  that  useful 
knowledge  of  your  commerce  will  be  more  convincing.  I  think 
Spanish  is  more  useful  than  French.  French  is  very  nice  and 
excellent  for  the  political  powers  or  social  intercourse;  but  for 
the  merchant  commercial  Spanish  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  you  may  try  to  get  in  your  own  personal  instruction. 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  merchant  marine.  I  know. 
because  I  have  been  commissioned  by  my  Government  to  visit 
most  of  the  yards  in  Europe.  I  have  visited  all  the  large  ship- 
yards of  the  world,  I  may  say,  and  I  have  visited  also  the  Ameri- 
can shipyards,  and  I  think  really  that  here  you  are  prepared  to 
establish  at  once,  if  you  like,  any  kind  of  a  merchant  marine.  Of 
course,  the  hand  labor  will  be  a  little  higher,  but  your  implements 
are  so  new,  your  energy  to  produce  material  is  so  great  that  I 
think  if  you  will  understand,  immediately,  on  account  of  your 
industry  you  will  find  building  of  ships  as  good  as  you  like.  You 
are  prepared  to  build  very  good  ships  here,  and  if  the  American 
yards  start  at  once  on  merchant  ships,  you  can  put  out  in  fifteen 
months  a  magnificent  fleet  of  merchant  steamers.  The  hand  labor 
for  a  man-of-war  is  different  from  that  of  the  merchant  ship.     In 
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the  man-of-war,  the  ship  must  be  prepared  to  receive  certain  kinds 
of  restraint,  and  that  generally  you  never  have  in  the  merchant 
ship.  For  that  reason  the  workmanship  of  the  man-of-war  is 
very  expensive  to  make ;  the  ordinary  cargo  boat  or  carrying  ship, 
you  can  make  that  easy  and  correct  here.  You  have  some  material 
to  produce  in  one  month  what  they  produce  in  one  year  in  some 
of  the  European  countries.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  see  why  you 
can  not  make  an  American  merchant  marine. 

I  remember  in  our  school  in  Buenos  Aires  we  used  to  see  on 
the  River  Plata  some  very  fine  American  sailing  ships.  I  cannot 
understand  now  why  we  do  not  see  many  nice  American  steamers  ; 
that  is,  American  ships,  conducted  by  American  captains  and 
American  crews  and  everything,  but  now  we  do  not  see  one 
American  ship,  only  by  chance,  in  our  Argentine  ports.  For 
that  reason  I  think  it  all  depends  on  you.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  great  energy  of  this  country  when  I  see  a  sky-scraper  in  New 
York  constructed  in  five  or  six  months.  I  do  not  therefore  see 
why  you  cannot  build  ships  in  ten  months.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  will,  that  is  all. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  regarding  Argentina,  but  none  of 
the  gentlemen  talked  about  Patagonian  Delta,  because  I  have 
been  in  the  ocean  service  of  that  coast  about  seven  or  nine  years 
ago.  Patagonia  is  nicer  than  Canada.  You  have  there  almost 
any  winter  without  ice  and  snow  ;  big  lakes,  high  mountains,  mag- 
nificent ports,  so  that  everything  is  prepared  to  take  the  produce 
from  this  part  of  Patagonia  out  to  the  sea.  ^^'e  have  got  in  one 
place  an  oil  field  ;  it  is  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  sea.  You  have  a  pipe  and  you  can  take  oil  for  your  tanks. 
Patagonia  is  undeveloped  yet.  You  can  build  up  a  population 
and  develop  that  large  country  into  a  magnificent  producing  place. 

On  this  point  my  only  idea  is  to  give  you  some  talks  regard- 
ing the  facilities  and  the  unity  of  the  Pan  American  idea  between 
the  American  and  the  South  American  continent.  For  the  rest, 
you  must  excuse  me  for  such  poor  speech. 

From  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald — April  7th,  1911. 
Mr.  Santamarina  (the  leading  speaker  on  this  Republic)  was 
presented  by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  as  an  expert  on  South  America, 
and  as  a  well  known  public  man  of  this  country.  The  name  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  commercial  map  of  the  Republic 
exhibited  at  the  left  side  of  the  speaker  received  prolonged  ap- 
plause and  "vivas." 

Mr.  Santamarina  started  his  "extempore"  speech  by  deplor- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  American  people  as  regards  South 
America,  and  said  it  was  regrettable  that  many  Americans  did 
not  know  even  the  geographical  position  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
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public,  and  that  many  are  still  thinking  this  country  is  a  province 
of  Brazil.  He  said  the  commercial  map  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
could  prove  without  further  talk  that  this  country  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  the  first  exporting  country 
of  the  world,  and  that  its  standing  can  be  favorably  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States. 

As  regards  immigration,  he  drew  a  comparative  line  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  saying  that  the  South  is  very  like  the 
North,  with  the  difference  that  the  Latin  race  is  the  one  prevailing 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  Santamarina  rejected  in  strong  terms  several  erroneous 
conceptions  regarding  this  country,  and  his  energetic  attitude  in 
this  respect  was  warmly  approved ;  after  almost  every  sentence 
Mr.  Santamarina  received  prolonged  applause.  He  said  that  if 
the  United  States  receives  special  favors  from  Brazil,  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  buying  practically  all 
the  Brazilian  productions,  whereas  other  South  American  coun- 
tries are  less  favored ;  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  not  looking 
for  any  favors  at  all,  but  wishes  to  obtain  fair  dealing. 

He  said  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  American  capi- 
talists to  make  any  sacrifices  before  reaping  immediate  benefits. 
Quite  on  the  contrary ;  this  country  had  proved  to  other  nations 
its  value  as  a  profitable  market  and  there  was  no  possible  reason 
why  American  enterprise  in  Argentina  should  not  meet  with  the 
same  reward. 

He  urged  the  North  American  citizens  to  study  Argentina 
as  the  Argentines  study  them,  and  if  so  doing,  they  would  find 
out  the  true  value  of  this  great  Republic. 

Mr.  Santamarina  received  some  80  questions  to  be  replied 
to  during  the  Congress  and  some  230  letters  containing  ques- 
tions subject  to  written  reports  on  this  country. 

To  iudge  from  the  complimentary  words  pronounced  both 
by  Mr.  Nixon,  President  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
and  by  the  American  Bishop  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Mr.  Santa- 
marina made  quite  a  "hit"  in  Washington,  and  on  leaving  the 
"Hall  of  the  Americas"  of  the  Pan-American  Union  on  the  17tli 
of  February,  he  received  an  ovation.  He  was  simply  stormed  bv 
delegates  desiring  to  shake  hands  and  wish  him  a  happy  voyage 
back  to  this  country  which  he  had  so  ably  represented,  not  on!) 
as  the  first  Latin-American  country  but  as  foremost  amongst 
civilized  nations. 

From  the  interview,  the  real  importance  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  regarding  the  South  American  continent  could  scarcely 
be  gathered  because  Mr.  Santamarina  as  a  good  diplomat,  avoided 
direct  answers.     He  said,  however,  that  the  United  States  could 
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be  proud  of  such  an  institution,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  would  eventually  be  benefited,  provided  all  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  would  support  the  said  institution  in  a 
proper  manner,  not  only  as  regards  financial  aid,  but  principally 
by  entertaining  proper  commercial  relationship  with  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 


ADDRESS    OF    PROF.    WILLIAM    R.    SHEPHERD, 

of  Columbia  University, 
Secretary  United  States  Delegation  to  Fourth 
Pan-American  Conference 

Prof.  Shepherd  said: 

Mr.  Director  General  and  Gentlemen:  The  topic  with  which 
I  propose  to  deal  in  a  very  hurried  fashion  is  the  personal  element 
in  our  trade  with  Latin  America. 

In  the  first  place  I  might  say  there  still  linger  in  the  United 
States,  although  in  a  constantly  decreasing  degree,  certain  preju- 
dices and  certain  prepossessions  of  which  we  must  rid  ourselves. 
The  first  phase  of  the  personal  element  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  attitude  of  mind.  Now,  what  are  the  still  lingering 
prejudices  and  prepossessions?  In  the  first  place,  that  South 
America — and  I  speak  of  that  more  especially— is  a  sort  of  Eldor- 
ado, where  you  may  get  anything  you  like  by  simply  scratching 
the  ground  or  shaking  the  trees.  Secondly,  that  unless  we  secure 
an  immediate  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  South  America,  or  at 
least  an  immediate  share  in  the  major  part  thereof,  all  the  perils 
and  troubles  of  the  litany  are  nothing  in  comparison.  Third,  that 
when  we  want  South  American  trade  we  can  easily  get  it.  That 
is  a  phase  of  what  we  may  call  smug  complacency.  Fourth,  that 
the  American  way  of  doing  business  is  necessarily  and  absolutely 
the  best,  and  that  the  American  article  is  also  the  best  and  spon- 
taneously commends  itself  wherever  it  goes,  and  along  with  that 
the  same  idea  that  if  the  South  American  merchants  really  want 
our  trade,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  come  up  and  ask  for  it.  They 
won't.  And,  finally,  in  that  respect  that  anything  is  good  enough 
for  South  America.  Mind  you,  I  am  saying  these  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  are  steadily  decreasing,  but  they  still  exist,  and  a 
conference  like  this  could  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  dispell- 
ing them.  Again,  there  is  another  prejudice  and  prepossession 
that  our  South  American  brethren  are  scarcely  half  civilized.  We 
are  frequently  told  that  they  lack  in  business  instinct.  Perhaps 
they  may  not  equal  the  Americans,  Germans  or  English  in  busi- 
ness instinct,  as  we  comprehend  that  term,  but  they  know  what 
they  need  better  than  we  do.  There  is  an  impression  that  some- 
how or  other  the  South  Americans  are  inimical  to  the  introduction 
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to  American  capital.  There  are  some  "know-nothingers,"  but 
the  major  part  would  like  to  see  the  American  capital  brought  in, 
not  because  they  love  us,  but  because  they  have  shrewd  insight, 
bringing  the  American  product  to  compete  with  German  and 
British,  and  therefore  have  it  cheaper  to  themselves. 

Another  prejudice  and  prepossession  is  that  American  capital, 
if  introduced,  cannot  be  protected;  but  somehow  or  other  our 
British  and  German  competitors  manage  to  get  along  with  their 
capital.  They  do  not  have  to  connive  or  invoke  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  call  in  warships,  but  they  succeed. 

Another  prejudice  and  preconception  is  that  South  Americans 
are  abominably  slow  in  paying.  Well,  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  that  in  a  country  that  has  an  abundance  of  natural 
products  and  has  a  scarcity  of  ready  money.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  strange  about  it.  It  was  declared  on  a  certain  occasion  by  a 
witty  Frenchman  that  there  was  only  one  expression  in  Spanish 
which  means  "money  to-morrow,"  and  that  is  matiana  pasada 
nianana — meaning  day  after  to-morrow.  And  yet  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  great  amount  of  difficulty  arising  from  that 
source  other  than  American,  on  that  score.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  son  of  his  fathers — call  it  in  any  generalization  that 
you  like — that  our  South  American  merchant  is  cautious  and  con- 
servative ;  he  wants  what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it,  and  in  the 
form  he  wants  it,  and  just  because  somebody  comes  to  him  and 
represents  to  him  that  it  is  a  novelty  and  just  as  good  and  up-to- 
date  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  is  not  convincing  necessarily. 
He  wants  it  in  a  particular  form,  and  he  won't  be  satisfied  until 
he  gets  it  in  that  form. 

He  is  extremely  courteous  in  his  manner  and  highly  punctili- 
ous. Of  course,  our  wits  are  very  apt  to  draw  the  whole  thing 
into  the  ridiculous,  declaring  that  when  we  address  South  Ameri- 
cans we  have  to  make  use  of  all  sorts  of  flowery  phrases.  There 
is  no  use  of  making  use  of  flowery  phrases,  but  bear  in  mind  when 
we  are  dealing  with  people,  if  we  want  to  do  business  with  them 
we  have  got  to  adapt  ourselves  to  that  mode  of  address. 

Another  prepossession  and  prejudice,  namely,  a  habit  of 
knocking  the  American  merchant  on  general  principles.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  that.  I  do  declare,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
some  Americans  do  things  mighty  well.  The  majority  of  them 
do  things  well  and  a  few  of  them  do  things  poorly.  Do  not  let 
us  take  that  inverse  proposition ;  but  this  wholesale  habit  of  de- 
claring Americans  do  things  poorly,  and  this  wholesale  robbing 
the  Germans  and  the  British  of  the  opportunity  of  the  develop-" 
ment,  I  do  not  sympathize  with.  We  must  bear  in  mind  this,  that 
this  country  is  not  primarily  an  exporting  nation  as  yet.  Great 
Britain   and   Germany   are    primarily   exporting   nations.      They 
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must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  Furthermore,  they  were 
tirst  on  the  ground,  and  again  they  have  developed  a  whole  series 
of  methods  which  suit  those  circumstances  of  the  exporting  nation. 
That  is  one  side. 

Now,  the  other  side,  namely,  let  us  take  a  sane  view  of  what 
is  available,  and  how  we  may  get  it.  One  thing  is  to  study  things 
at  first  hand — look  into  conditions  ourselves.  Two  things  occur 
upon  the  visit  of  the  American  merchant  to  South  America.  The 
first  is,  he  finds  out  what  is  needed,  and  the  second  thing  is,  the 
reverse  side,  the  South  American  merchant  is  convinced  that  we 
have  an  interest  in  getting  his  trade.  We  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  regard  for  the  courtliness,  when  it  is  of  a  moral  sort, 
that  distinguishes  the  Latin  American,  more  especially  in  the 
matter  of  extreme  pride  and  extreme  sensitiveness.  Pride  is  only 
another  form  of  considerateness  of  the  fathers,  which  is  univer- 
sally important  in  the  treatment  of  Latin  Americans.  For  their 
part  it  is  because  others  treat  them  considerately,  and  in  the  same 
fashion  they  will  treat  others  with  considerateness  ;  and  sensitive- 
ness is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  golden  rule  ;  that  they 
will  accord  to  others  a  very  large  amount  of  urbanity  and  court- 
liness and  hospitality,  but  they  expect  Americans  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  return.  Furthermore,  when  our  tourists  go  down  there 
and  put  on  peon  costumes,  as  some  of  them  do,  it  is  just  about  as 
ridiculous  as  foreigners  going  trailing  up  and  down  wearing  jour- 
neyman's blouse.     Nor  would  we  like  it  very  much  if  a  party  of 

South  Americans  would  suddenly  burst  into  our  church  and  raise 
a  disturbance,  and  yet  South  Americans  do  not  relish  that  a 
great  deal. 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  our  merchants  who  complain  about 
the  financial  laxity  of  the  South  American  merchants  would  only 
take  the  trouble  in  ascertaining  in  advance  there  would  be  few 
complaints  about  inability  to  collect.  Furthermore,  if  the  South 
Americans  want  a  thing  in  a  certain  form  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, give  it  to  them.  Do  not  try  to  impress  them  with  the 
fact  that  a  certain  thing  is  much  better ;  they  know  what  they 
want  better  than  we  do. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  this  office  of  the  Department 
of  State,  or  any  other  available  ofiice,  would  find  out  just  what 
the  products  are  with  which  we  can  compete  favorably,  and  find 
out  also  just  what  the  products  are  with  which  it  is  useless  to  com- 
4)ete.  We  ought  to  have  some  means  of  compiling  a  comparative 
scale  of  prices.  Another  good  thing  is  to  study  consular  and 
other  public  literature,  that  published  by  our  State  Department 
and  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  well  as  by 
tliat  published  by  this  office. 
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Again,  advertise  in  South  American  newspapers,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  theatrical  programs,  billboards  or  anything  else.  Let 
them  find  out,  furthermore,  to  what  class  of  persons  each  thought 
of  publication  is  especially  adapted.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
imitate  our  medicine  men.  You  will  find  them  proclaiming  their 
wares  upon  almost  every  billboard,  newspaper  and  theatrical  pro- 
gram, whether  it  is  pink  pills,  ague  pills,  and  everything  of  the 
sort,  and  you  find  a  certain  warning  finger  spread  out  all  over 
Latin  America. 

Although  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  perhaps  out  of 
order  to  do  what  I  intend  to  do  at  the  present  moment,  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  proper  and  more  than  proper,  and  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  just  for  this  gathering  to  put  itself  on  record  in 
some  potent  fashion,  how  much  we  appreciate  the  services  ren- 
dered by  one  of  our  foremost  statesmen  in  serving  as  the  pioneer 
in  our  dealings  with  South  America,  the  pioneer  of  American  en- 
terprise in  South  America,  a  man  to  whom  we  ought  properly  to 
say  "All  hail !"  That  man  celebrates  his  birthday  to-day,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  conference  might  well  agree  to  request  our 
chairman  to  convey  to  the  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
Elihu  Root,  our  congratulations. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  C.  A.  GRKKN, 
Manager  Foreign  Department,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 

Mr.  Green  said : 

The  object  of  this  gathering,  the  frank  and  friendly  dis- 
cussion of  ways  and  means  for  the  establishing  of  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Republics  south  of  us,  the  study  of 
the  obstacles  that  may  still  be  in  the  way,  and  how  they  may  be 
removed,  has,  to  my  mind,  been  most  admirably  carried  out. 

It  has  always  seemed  that  we  have  stood  apart  from  our 
Central  and  South  American  neighbors  in  a  way  that  was  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  both,  and  failed  to  make  the  proper 
effort  to  get  acquainted  with  them  except  in  spots. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  plan  being  earnestly  advocated  be- 
fore our  manufacturers,  importers  and  exporters,  that  they  should 
visit  these  neighbors,  not  only  to  get  to  know  the  business  men, 
but  to  study  the  commercial  opportunities  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  buyer  and  seller,  that  the  interchange  of  commodities  might 
be  extended,  as  is  fitting  between  near  neighbors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  of  this  will  be  done  in  the  near  future,  as  it 
certainly  would  be  productive  of  great  good. 

Much  valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  under  its  progressive  Director  General,  Mr.  John  Bar- 
rett, in  giving  us  a   fuller  knowledge  of   these   countries,   their 
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products  and  progress,  through  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  which  has 
stimulated  a  desire  to  investigate  and  learn  about  the  man. 

It  is  the  man  we  must  know,  and  the  more  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  business  men  of  the  world  the  more  we  must  realize 
that  the  same  ideals  of  morality  and  commercial  integrity  prevail 
(no  one  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  these  things)  and  we  begin  to 
realize  that  there  is  truth  in  that  old  Chinese  saying,  "All  beneath 
the  heavens  are  one  family,  all  within  the  four  seas  are  brothers,"' 
all  being  equally  desirous  of  establishing  such  friendly  relations 
as  will  tend  to  develop  the  best  in  their  respective  countries. 
Furthermore  the  interdependence  of  nations  is  more  fully  recog- 
nized. None  can  reach  their  highest  development  by  standing 
alone. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and  important  subjects  that  have 
been  discussed  at  this  conference,  there  is  perhaps  none  of  greater 
importance  or  more  worthy  of  serious  consideration  than  that  of 
credit.  Several  speakers  have  already  referred  to  it.  It  is  the 
great  foundation  on  which  all  business,  national  or  international, 
must  rest.  No  great  undertaking  by  nation,  state,  city  or  in- 
dividual can  be  carried  out  except  by  the  use  of  credit. 

From  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness is  transacted  on  credit,  and  as  an  English  writer  has  put  it. 
'"All  the  world  now  plays  at  shop-keeping,"  the  traders  of  the 
world,  who  desire  to  trade  with  the  world  should  each  do  their 
part  by  seeing  to  it  that  full  information  is  on  file  with  the  lead- 
ing mercantile  agencies,  covering  all  these  points,  that  they  may 
conduct  business  with  each  other  without  undue  delay  or  risk. 
With  a  knowledge  of  conditions  they  can  conform  to  the  trade 
requirements. 

None  question  the  importance  of  credit  in  the  domestic  trade, 
yet  for  foreign,  many  will  say.  "We  must  have  the  cash  before 
we  let  the  goods  out  of  our  hands."  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the 
cash,  of  course,  and  you  can  get  it  if  you  have  something  to  sell 
that  the  buyer  must  have  and  cannot  get  elsewhere,  but  this 
method  is  not  in  accord  with  the  modern  science  of  business,  where 
credit  is  the  controlling  element. 

It  hardly  seems  fair  to  expect  the  foreign  merchant  nf  good 
repute  to  put  up  his  cash  in  advance  all  the  time.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  us  to  say  that  he  takes  no  risk  in  doing  that,  that  we  will 
do  just  what  we  agree  to  do.  That  is  exactly  the  position  he 
takes  when  he  asks  from  the  American  manufacturer  the  same 
terms  that  are  acceptable  to  the  exporters  of  other  countries.  We 
often  seem  to  forget  that  there  are  just  as  good  men  to  trade  witli 
outside  the  United  States  as  in  it. 

The  foreign  merchant  finds  goods  and  ai)pliances,  tools  and 
machinery  advertised  by  American  manufacturers  or  brought  to 
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his  attention  by  salesmen,  that  may  be  well  adapted  to  his  trade, 
the  manufacturer  is  anxious  to  market  his  product,  and  while  both 
buyer  and  seller  may  be  of  equally  good  standing  and  reputation, 
still  they  are  strangers  to  each  other  and  hesitate  as  to  how  they 
shall  deal.  The  foreign  merchant  may  arrange  for  a  credit 
through  his  local  bank  and  buy  for  cash,  or  if  conditions  are  such 
that  this  is  inconvenient,  and  he  has  taken  the  proper  steps  to  aid 
the  mercantile  agencies  in  ascertaining  his  credit  standing  and 
resources,  then  the  ananufacturer  can  learn  all  about  his  cus- 
tomer as  readily  as  he  could  that  of  a  domestic  concern,  and  the 
transaction  of  business  is  thus  greatly  facilitated  for  both  parties. 

Permit  me  to  quote  the  conclusions  of  Senator  Root,  who, 
while  Secretary  of  State,  paid  a  visit  to  our  sister  Republics  south 
of  us,  and  on  his  return,  in  speaking  of  trade  extension,  said 
among  other  things  that  "The  American  producer  should  arrange 
to  conform  his  credit  system  to  that  prevailing  in  the  country 
where  he  wishes  to  sell  goods.  There  is  no  more  money  lost  on 
commercial  credits  in  South  America  than  there  is  in  North  Amer- 
ica (and  I  would  say,  not  as  much).  It  is  often  inconvenient, 
disagreeable  and  sometimes  impossible  for  them  to  conform  to 
our  ways,  and  the  requirements  that  they  should  do  so  is  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  trade.  To  understand  credits  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  know  something  about  the  character,  trustworthiness 
and  commercial  standing  of  the  purchaser." 

This  is  a  truth  long  ago  accepted,  and  in  the  early  days  in 
our  own  country  such  information  was  difficult  to  get;  inquiries 
by  letter  were  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  We  had  no  fast  mail, 
no  railroads,  the  idea  of  doing  business  in  New  York  to-day  and 
in  Chicago,  1000  miles  away,  to-morrow,  if  expressed,  would 
have  made  a  man  a  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylum — if  they  had 
any.  Traveling  agents  were  often  sent  by  firms  to  visit  and  re- 
port the  conditions  and  home  standing  of  customers,  but  the  in- 
formation so  obtained  was  costly,  exclusive,  temporary,  and  often 
unreliable. 

After  the  great  financial  trouble  in  1837  which  swept  so 
many  business  men  into  bankruptcy  and  with  the  slow  reorganiza- 
tion of  affairs  that  followed,  the  need  of  some  system  for  obtain- 
ing information  became  pressing,  and  in  1841  "The  Mercantile 
Agency"  was  established  in  New  York  City  (so  you  see  we  are 
just  70  years  old  this  year).  How  closely  the  development  of 
this  work  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country  is  well 
known  to  you  all. 

Following  the  expansion  of  American  commerce,  the  first 
branch  was  opened  abroad  in  1857;  others  have  been  established 
from  time  to  time  till  to-day  68  are  in  operation  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  through  these  offices  and  connections  informa- 
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tion  is  obtained  in  regard  to  the  credit  standing  and  responsibility 
of  traders  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  you  that  the  important  ques- 
tion of  credit  in  the  development  of  your  trade  with  the  countries 
south  of  us,  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  one  that  can  readily 
be  met  by  the  use  of  the  same  means  you  are  accustomed  to  use 
in  your  home  trade. 

Our  consuls  who  are  doing  such  effective  work,  the  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  the  work  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  show  you  where  trade  opportunities  exist ;  add 
to  this  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  markets,  and  the 
credit  standing  of  those  with  whom  you  must  deal,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  your  trade  then  becomes  a  simple  problem  of  salesman- 
ship. Reference  has  been  made  to  this  branch  of  work  several 
times  during  our  sessions,  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  remark 
of  a  manufacturer  whose  goods  are  sold  all  over  the  world 
nearly,  who  said  there  are  few  salesmen,  but  peddlers  are  plenty. 
It  is  the  salesman  and  not  the  peddler  that  should  be  sent  into 
the  foreign  field,  but  even  then  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  not 
succeed  in  securing  that  share  of  the  world's  trade  to  which  we 
are  entitled,  by  virtue  of  our  skill  in  manufacturing,  as  long  as 
we  cling  to  the  antiquated  system  of  cash  in  advance,  which  is 
never  an  attractive  proposition. 

With  the  facts  in  regard  to  prospective  buyers,  readily  ob- 
tainable before  him,  the  American  credit  man  is  as  competent  to 
decide  the  question  of  credit  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  in 
these  days  it  makes  little  difference  whether  your  draft  is  on 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Buenos  Aires  or  Hong  Kong. 

Commerce  is  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  and  should  claim 
all  facilities  for  the  extension  and  security  of  its  operations. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  took  the  floor. 

Dr.  Wilson  :  I  wish  to  arise  to  a  question  of  personal  privi- 
lege before  this  Conference.  There  are  certain  times  in  such  a 
meeting  as  this  when  you  must  take  advantage  of  the  presiding 
officer  for  a  moment. 

You  have  already  realized  the  magnificent  conduct  of  this 
Conference,  and  the  influence  which  it  may  have  for  the  next 
years  covering  Latin  America.  You  cannot  estimate,  consider- 
ing the  information  that  we  have  gained  here,  the  matter  in  dollars 
and  cents.  This  Congress  has  been  thought  up  and  called  to- 
gether by  our  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Barrett. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  before  we  leave  we  have  a  committee 
appointed  here  which  shall  recognize  and  take  into  due  considera- 
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tion  the  magnificent  work   which   Mr.   Barrett  has  done  in  this 
convention — in  calhng  this  Conference  together. 

The  consideration  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  this  Conference,  cannot  be  done 
offhand.  I  am  going  to  propose,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  com- 
mittee ;  that  the  committee  be  immediately  appointed  to  take  in 
hand  this  question,  and  to  report  here  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
with  your  permission,  if  you  will  give  me  that  i)ermission,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  that  committee  and  have  you  ratify  it.  I  will 
suggest  a  committee  of  seven,  Mr.  John  A.  I'atterson,  of  the 
National  Cash  Register;  Mr.  H.  L.  Jones,  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Association;  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  New 
Orleans ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquahar,  of  York,  Pennsylvania ;  Mr. 
Harrison  C.  Lewis,  of  the  National  Paper  &  Type  Co. ;  Mr.  V\'. 
M.  Bunker,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  representing  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 

If  the  Conference  is  in  harmony  with  the  selection  of  that 
committee,  will  you  please  say  Aye.     There  is  no  contrary. 

I  will  ask  the  committee  to  retire  and  formulate  sufficient 
resolutions,  in  harmony  with  the  great  magnitude  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Conference,  to  commemorate  the  act  which  Mr.  John 
Barrett  has  so  successfully  and  delightfully  carried  through,  end- 
ing shortly,  on  this  Friday  afternoon. 

Director  General  Barrett:  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse 
me  from  making  any  reply  to  that,  because  I  feel  that  the  grati- 
tude should  be  from  myself  towards  you,  rather  than  from  you 
towards  me,  because  you  have  so  cordially  accepted  my  invitation. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  gratitude  due  me  for  what 
I  have  done  here,  that  it  must  include  the  Assistant  Director, 
Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes ;  that  it  must  include  the  Chief  Clerk, 
Mr.  Franklin  Adams;  and  it  must  also  include  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  who  have  assisted  me  from  the  beginning  in 
every  way  possible :  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Dr.  Albert 
Hale,  Mr.  Amores,  Mr.  Lacalle,  Captain  Fortescue,  Mr.  Babcock. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Hollender,  Mr.  Kolb,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Sandberg. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kerbey,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Godoy  and  many 
others  of  my  staff,  all  of  whom  have  worked  unselfishly  to  make 
this  occasion  a  success.  The  rest  of  the  staff,  who  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  work  of  it,  have  been  doing  extra  work  in 
order  that  those  on  this  committee  could  devote  their  time  to  you ; 
and,  moreover,  I  wish  to  express  particular  thanks  to,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gratitude  is  due  them  of  the  many  specialists  and 
authorities  whose  names  are  on  this  list,  who  have  come  here 
and  given  hearty  co-operation  in  all  of  our  debates  and  delibera- 
tions, and  given  their  time  and  their  energies. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  say  that  if  there  is  any  gratitude 
it  is  upon  my  part  towards  you,  as  well  as  you  towards  me,  and 
I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  if  1  know  that  the  majority  of  you 
go  away,  feeling  that  we  have  done  a  little  something  here  for 
the  development  of  the  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES. 

Orator   and  Author 

Mr.  Graves  said : 

Mr.  Director  General  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pan 
Americas:  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Director  General  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  deliver  my  brief  and  informal  message  from  the 
floor.  I  am  so  much  impressed  by  the  generous  words  which 
he  has  spoken  in  introducing  me  that  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  hidden  my  failure  to  fulfil  them  in  the  splendid  isolation  of 
the  corner  in  which  I  sat.  I  must  accept  what  he  has  said  not  so 
much  with  anything  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  brief  and  in- 
formal words  that  I  bring  to  you,  but  as  an  expression  of  the 
extravagant  generosity  of  the  overcordial  heart  and  overgenerous 
nature  of  the  most  genial,  generous,  gifted  and  gracious  Director 
General  that  ever  presided  over  the  commercial  destinies  of  an 
international  congress.  My  invitation  to  this  Pan  American  Con- 
ference is  just  an  hour  old.  An  hour  ago  I  had  from  the  Director 
General  a  bidding  to  be  here,  sent  through  Brother  McDowell, 
who  is  the  world's  high  ambassador  to  the  high  court  of  universal 
peace.  With  such  a  message  from  such  a  source  and  by  such  an 
ambassador  I  should  have  been  less  than  myself  and  less  than  all 
my  traditions  if  I  failed  to  give  instant  hearty  response  by  my 
presence  here. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  casual  listener  to  your  delibera- 
tions. I  have  sat  for  an  hour  here,  serious,  earnest  and  attentive, 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  this  splendid  gathering.  While  I  sat  here  I 
have  looked  at  the  maps  upon  these  walls ;  I  have  seen  all  that 
they  meant  in  territorial  importance  and  all  that  they  meant  in 
commercial  promise  for  the  future.  Amazed  beyond  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  continent  in 
which  I  live,  I  have  been  inspired  by  the  lessons  which  have  been 
told  by  this  map  within  my  rear.  I  have  seen,  I  confess,  to  my 
astonishment,  although  I  am  a  college  graduate,  that  one  country 
of  South  America  has  200,000  more  square  miles  than  this  great 
and  majestic  republic  in  which  we  live.  I  have  sat  here  to  see 
upon  that  map  the  demonstration  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
are  contained  in  the  development  of  that  southern  country. 

There  (turning  to  the  map  to  the  rear  of  the  platform),  first. 
lies  spread  before  us  Brazil,  in  its  majestic  territory,  fashioned 
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like  a  club  that  is  deslined  U)  heat  its  majestic  way  into  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  ;  there.  u]K)n  the  west.  Chile,  the  sword  of  the 
south,  as  keen  and  as  clear  as  the  wit  and  the  courage  of  its 
gallant  and  chivalric  people ;  there,  in  the  center,  Paraguay, 
nestling  like  a  nosegay  in  the  bosom  of  the  south,  while  upon  the 
north  Guiana  and  X'enezuela  and  Columbia  and  Peru  and  Ar- 
gentine, all  in  their  crested  shields  surrounding  the  great  republic 
to  which  this  common  country  in  which  we  live  is  stretching  out 
its  commercial  and  fraternal  arms  to-day.  And  as  I  have  sat 
here  this  afternoon  and  listened  to  the  way  in  which  your  ques- 
tions and  your  answers — your  perfect  contributions  to  the  spirit 
of  this  occasion — have  been  given  and  responded  to,  I  have 
realized  the  great  opportunity  and  commercial  value  that  they 
bear.  Men  of  all  these  different  countries  come  here  to  tell  what 
they  like  and  what  they  do  not  like  ;  what  they  need  and  what 
they  do  not  need  ;  to  suggest  the  conditions  by  which  practical 
trade  and  interest  may  be  established  between  them  all. 

For  one  aiv!  a  half  hours  I  have  sat  here,  and  I  learn  that 
this  one  and  a  h.alf  hours  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the  hours  that 
have  gone  before,  in  which  day  after  day  the  representatives  of 
the  commerce  of  the  northern  part  of  this  continent  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  commerce  of  the  southern  part  of  this  con- 
tinent have  sat  here  exchanging  ideas,  exchanging  suggestions, 
until  we  seem  to  have  solved  within  ourselves  at  least  the  intelli- 
gent way  in  which  we  are  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  kept  us  apart  in  the  years  that  have  passed.  We 
realize  that  we  have  come  at  last  to  the  unity  of  trade  through 
the  unit\-  of  intelligence  as  to  the  wax's  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
brought  about. 

Hut  I  have  heard  something  more  than  that.  If  1  had  listened 
simply  to  those  commercial  talks,  I  might  have  gone  out  from 
this  beautiful  occasion  with  the  idea  that  the  spirit  of  this  great 
republic  and  of  the  era  in  which  we  live  was  the  spirit  of  practical 
interest ;  that  the  dollar  only  was  the  despot  of  our  tlestinies,  and 
that  the  trademark  was  over  us  all.  That  is  good;  it  is  great;  it 
is  wonderful.  P)Ut  I  should  be  false  to  the  better  spirit  that  is 
within  }-ou,  to  the  better  spirif,  the  impulse  that  sent  me  here,  if 
1  did  not  catch  something  beneath  the  outer  crust  on  this  occasion 
better  and  nobler  even  than  the  spirit  of  trade.  I  realized  that  in 
the  great  world  in  which  we  live  there  is  a  better  and  larger 
motive  that  underlies  nations  and  men. 

A  few  da}s  ago  in  tliis  cajjital  of  our  country  I  heard  several 
speeches  made.  I  have  just  come  from  the  capitol  on  the  hill 
to  this  beautiful  cajjitol  in  the  valley  ;  from  the  capitol  of  strenuous 
endeavor  to  this  capitol  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  peace;  from  the 
Congress   of    the    nation    to   the    Congress   of    Republics   and    the 


pulse  uf  the  ecuiiuniic  republic  heart-beats  <jf  half  a  world,  and  I 
have  realized  that  the  better  spirit  that  underlies  this  occasion 
is  that  spirit  which  has  sensed  and  sent  us  here  to  meet,  that  we 
who  know  one  another  better  may  love  one  another  better  to  the 
end  of  time.  I  have  realized  that  we  have  come  here  to  catch  that 
spirit  that  is  going  to  bring  the  world  to  the  most  majestic  event  in 
all  its  human  or  prophetic  history.  A  few  days  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  in  welcome  to  this  Conference, 
declared  that  he  was  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  all  the  nations 
of  South  America ;  and  the  second  officer  of  the  Republic,  catching 
the  echo  from  the  lips  of  the  Chief  Executive,  declared  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  language  may  have  been  extravagant,  according  to  the  theory 
of  partisians,  but  the  spirit  of  humanity,  higher  than  the  spirit 
of  partisanship,  catches  that  idea  and  makes  it  the  universal  pulse 
of  our  common  humanity. 

A  few  days  ago  we  heard  Apponyi,  speaking  from  the  Old 
World,  bringing  the  message  that  the  countries  of  that  older  con- 
tinent, crushed  by  the  iron  heel  of  war,  with  its  nations  staggering 
to  bankruptcy  in  the  support  of  the  armed  armies  that  tax  the 
peoples  of  Europe  beyond  their  capacity  to  endure  the  strain  upon 
their  resources,  that  that  Old  World  caught  from  this  New  World, 
north  and  south,  the  impulse  that  was  to  start  to  solving  all  ques- 
tions and  going  to  banish  war.  And  I  realize  that  that  is  the 
spirit  that  underlies  this  great  occasion.  These  are  the  super- 
ficial things ;  these  are  the  things  that  touch  the  pocket  nerves 
of  nations ;  but  there  are  other  nerves  than  the  pocket  nerve  of 
nations.  And  I  realized  that  in  the  hearts  of  men  there  lives  that 
universal  spirit  of  fraternity  that  is  sweeping  thus  splendidly 
and  swiftly  to  a  better  and  greater  thing.  I  realized  that  the  time 
has  come  when,  with  parliaments  in  other  nations,  we  were  at 
last  about  to  celebrate  the  establishment  of  a  parliament  there, 
with  the  people  speaking  through  organic  bodies  legislation,  with 
the  president  of  the  world  and  the  statesmen  of  the  world  breath- 
ing the  common  spirit  of  humanity  ;  that  we  have  come  to  that 
better  thing,  and  that  when  we  have  fashioned  and  solved,  as  we 
ought  to  have  solved,  the  problems  of  trade,  as  we  ought  to  have 
solved  the  problems  of  commerce,  and  those  conditions  which 
establish  us  in  prosperity  and  in  the  development  of  those  re- 
sources that  will  enable  us  to  do  the  things  that  as  nations  we 
should  do,  that  we  are  coming  then,  and  that  soon,  to  that  better 
time  when  these  parliaments  of  naticjus  shall  meet  not  in  separate 
stations,  but  in  one  great  aggregated  whole ;  when,  instead  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Republics  of  South 
America,  they  shall  come  the  united  republics  of  all  .Anierica  and 
the   united   nations  of   the   world ;   and   when   these   parliaments 
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which  meet  here  as  parhaments  of  trade  and  there  as  parHaments 
of  commerce  will  come  to  meet  at  last,  and  that,  I  hope,  in  God's 
great  providence  soon,  as  a  congress  of  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
world,  in  which  one  last  great  edict  shall  be  voiced  to  the  repub- 
lic, not  from  the  lips  of  emperors,  or  presidents,  or  kings,  be- 
cause peace  must  be  legislated  into  the  world  through  the  lips 
of  parliaments  that  make  its  laws;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  live 
to  see  that  time  when  the  republics  of  South  America  shall  come 
at  last  with  this  great  republic  of  North  America  to  stand  here 
with  the  republics  and  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations,  despotisms, 
monarchies  and  republics  of  the  Old  World  in  one  great  congress 
in  this  capital  of  our  common  country,  where  this  great  spirit 
of  peace  shall  be  the  spirit  that  came  upon  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 
when  the  angels  sang  that  first  great  anthem,  which  shall  be  the 
world's  last  anthem,  and  when  we  shall  come  at  last  to  see  the  ma- 
jestic dream  made  magnificent  in  the  reality  of  a  universal  peace, 
and  England  and  America,  and  South  America  and  the  East,  and 
Germany  and  France,  and  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  world  where  men  live  and  breathe  and  aspire  to  better 
things,  shall  come  with  one  united  voice  to  sweep  the  world  in 
that  better  anthem  that  is  the  reflex  of  the  anthem  of  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem,  when  our  war  drums  throb  no  longer  and  all  battle 
flags  are  furled  in  one  parliament  of  nations,  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

Director  General  Barrett  :  I  am  sure  that  is  an  inspiring 
address  to  incite  us  to  greater  efforts  for  Pan  American  comity 
and  friendship  and  commerce ;  and  so,  with  the  words  of  John 
Temple  Graves  in  our  thoughts,  I  declare  the  Pan  American  Com- 
mercial Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  from  February  13  to  17,  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

The  First  Argentine  Trade  Conference  Held  in   Ne>v  York 

October    the     10th,     1911. 

Part  of  Proceedings. 

Important  Points  on  the  Export  and  Import  Trade,  Address  by 
Hugh  Gordon  Miller,  of  New  York. 

Air.  Santamarina,  the  distinguished  delegate  from  Argentine 
to  the  Pan-American  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  who  now  visits  us  again,  has  called  this  commercial 
conference  in  the  interests  of  reciprocal  trade  in  both  countries; 
and  he  will  conduct  this  afternoon's  discussion  as  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
bid  him  again  welcome  to  our  land,  and  especially  to  its  great 
metropolis — the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  the  western 
world. 
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^'his  distinguished  trade  expert  of  the  Argentine  Repubhc 
is  on  his  way  to  address  similar  conferences,  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids, 
Detroit  and  other  American  cities  and  some  leading  colleges  and 
universities.  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  his  mission  of  commerce 
and  peace.  The  American  merchant  needs  him  in  his  business ; 
and  it  is  fitting  that  our  government  and  people  welcome  such 
a  missionary.  These  meetings  are  to  devise  means  of  promoting, 
in  some  practical  way,  a  better  understanding  and  much  needed 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  the  South  of  us  ;  with  special  reference  at  this  meet- 
ing to  the  great  new  Republics  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay — whose 
consul  and  consul  general  at  New  York  we  also  welcome  here 
to-day— about  which  countries  most  of  us  know  so  shockingly 
little,  commercially  or  otherwise.  We  are  holding  the  most  etTec- 
tive  kind  of  a  peace  conference,  however  plainly  our  distinguished 
visitor  may  speak.  The  plainer  he  speaks  the  better.  We  are 
all  practical  peace  delegates  and  advocates  here  to-day.  It  is, 
therefore,  especially  fitting  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

In  addition  to  requesting  me  to  call  this  Conference  to  order 
and  preside,  I  find  that  the  Committee  in  charge  has  so  far  hon- 
ored me  as  to  put  me  down  for  an  address  on  "Co-operative 
Means  for  Exhibiting  (joods  in  South  America,"  a  subject  not 
of  my  choosing,  but  presumably  assigned  because  I  have  been, 
and  am  now.  counsel  for  an  informal  committee  that  has  been 
looking  into  that  subject  for  some  months  past. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  material  interests  and  resultant 
sympathies  of  these  Uatin  American  countries  for  which  Mr. 
Santamarina  shall  speak,  in  spite  of  the  memorable  visit  and  able 
addresses  of  Senator  Root  when  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  in- 
defatigable and  valuable  efiforts  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  distinguished 
Director  Ceneral  and  Organizer  of  the  Pan-American  Union — 
that  those  interests  and  sympathies  are  now  largely  with  Germany 
and  England,  with  which  countries  nine-tenths  of  their  trade  re- 
lations are  had ;  whose  merchant  marine  carries  their  commerce, 
and  whose  merchants  extend  to  them  direct  the  usual  trade 
courtesies  and  accommodations.  'J'his  situatic^n  is  the  result  of 
vears  of  general  intercourse  from  which  intercourse  the  United 
States  has  effectively  shut  itself  out  until  recently.  The  blooming 
and  beautiful  South  American  commercial  maiden  married  the 
European  merchant  man  who  ])aid  her  proper  attention,  who  in- 
deed, paid  her  special  attention. 

A  Practical  and  Co-opcratk'c  Business  Plan. 
An  informal  committee  of   North  and   South  Americans  in- 
terested   in    this    matter    through    both    patriotic    and    commercial 
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reasons,  has  earnestly  and  carefully  canvassed  and  considered 
the  subject  of  the  possible  extension  of  South  American  com- 
merce with  the  United  States,  for  some  months  past,  with  a  view 
to  devising  some  practical  and  co-operative  business  plan  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  such  trade  relations,  and  do  so  on  some  basis 
that  should  be  not  merely  spasmodic,  but  permanent,  and  even 
self-sustaining.  To  be  permanent  it  must  be  at  least  self-sustain- 
ing. The  committee  will,  I  understand,  have  something  definite 
to  propose  very  soon.  As  its  counsel  I  may  briefly  allude  to  its 
labors  and  its  conclusions  if  I  may  so  far  trespass  upon  your 
indulgence. 

For  instance,  and  as  illustrating  that  the  committee  is  not 
indulging  in  mere  economic  generalities,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  of  the  United  States  has  been  asked  for  his 
view  and  has  written  under  very  recent  date,  among  other  things, 
that  in  his  opinion  "there  is  no  doubt  that  a  plan  to  establish 
commercial  exhibition  rooms  in  important  South  American  cities 
ivill  result  in  material  aid  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States,"  and  that  the  advocates  of  such  an  idea  "can  he 
assured  that  the  attitude  of  that  Department  ivill  be  favorable  to 
the  matter  if  these  exhibitions  are  developed  under  proper  and 
responsible  auspices." 

The  committee  is  assured  by  the  head  of  that  great  and 
efficient  business  Department  of  our  Government,  that,  "through 
its  various  Bureaus"  it  will  be  "prepared  to  give  ever\  possible 
assistance  to  such  an  enterprise  ivhich  it  is  legitimate  to  grant, 
if  the  plans  develop  along  satisfactory  lines."  He  says  that 
])ul)licity  to  such  an  enterprise  could,  for  instance,  be  given 
through  the  pages  of  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  a 
most  valuable  trade  journal  edited  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Trade  Relations  of  the  State  Department  and  issued  to  an  ap- 
proved list  of  American  manufacturers  by  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  That  of 
itself  would  be  a  valuable  instrument  in  aid  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Mind  you,  these  merchants  are  not  planning  or  proposing  anv 
kind  of  a  celebration ;  but  commercial  exhibits  to  extend  their 
trade ;  and  we  are  advised  that  the  results  to  exhibiting  merchants 
of  commercial  exhibits,  have  always  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  'J  rade  Re- 
lations of  the  State  Department,  who  has  given  the  committee 
patiently  of  his  time,  experience  and  advice,  calls  attention  forcibly 
in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  the  conservative  British  mer- 
chants at  once  re-established  their  exhibits  at  the  Brussels  Ex- 
position after  being  burned  out  in  the  most  disastrous  and  dis- 
couraging manner.  The  British  merchant  generally  considers  well 
l)efore  he  moves  and  British  commerce  was  already  well  estab- 
lished in  Belgium. 
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The  Consuls,  as  the  official  trade  experts  of  the  respective 
countries,  have  been  consulted  and  advised  with  by  the  committee ; 
and  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  they  have  concurred  in  the  com- 
mittee's views.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  the  very  active 
and  efficient  consular  officers  at  New  York  for  Argentine  and 
Uruguay  who  have  shown  every  desire  to  welcome  and  aid  more 
active  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  fast  growing  trade 
of  their  countries. 

I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  in  which  he  says,  among  other  things, 
that  that  Department  "is  glad  to  give  its  encouragement  to  any 
movement  of  responsible  parties  in  the  direction  of  more  ex- 
tended trade  relations  betzueen  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America.  The  plan  of  a  permanent  exposition  of 
representative  products  in  great  business  centers,  such  as  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Montevideo  appears  feasible  and  promising  as  an  effec- 
tive agency  in  the  development  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  those  regions.  The  plan  to  follozv  up  the  permanent 
exposition  with  a  systematic  selling  campaign  zvould  also  seem 
practicable.  *  *  * 

"While  the  Department  cannot  see  its  zvay  clear  to  permit 
any  of  its  officers  to  serve  in  an  adznsory  capacity  in  the  board 
of  management,  as  you  suggest,  it  is  glad  to  place  at  your  disposal 
the  facilities  of  its  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  for  the  purpose 
of  conference  and  obtaining  advice  and  information  on  various 
phases  of  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States." 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  of  Argentina  has  informally  en- 
dorsed the  permanent  commercial  exposition  idea  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  committee.  The  Minister  of  Argentina  to  the  United 
States  has  zvritten  the  comynittee  that  he  "believes  very  important 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  permanent  exposition  of  American 
products  that  zvould  increase  the  commercial  intercourse  betzveen 
both  countries."  The  Minister  from  Uruguay  to  the  United 
States  has  zvritten  the  comynittee  that  he  "believes  in  the  utility 
of  such  an  exposition,"  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  "his  gov- 
ernment zvill  consider  the  project  zvith  the  same  sy)npathy  and 
assistance." 

So  much  for  official  endorsements. 

Without  going  into  the  thousand  or  more  replies  encourag- 
ing in  detail,  as  received  from  leading  American  manufacturers, 
I  will  illustrate  the  results  of  the  Committee's  canvass  by  quoting 
from  a  letter  received  from  President  Farrell  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion,"  says  he,  "that  the  proposed  permanent 
commercial  exhibitions  would  be  of  great  value  in  promoting  and 
developing  trade  between  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  this  country. 
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"There  are  many  American  manufacturers  whose  products 
would  undoubtedly  find  ready  sale  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
if  properly  introduced  by  competent,  well-equipped  salesmen 
speaking  the  Spanish  language  and  conversant  with  the  require- 
ments of  those  countries.  It  is,  however,  obviously  impracticable 
for  any  but  the  largest  manufacturing  corporations  to  maintain 
in  those  countries  an  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sell- 
ing of  their  own  products. 

"Much  valuable  work  has  been,  and  doubtless  will  continue 
to  be  done,  by  the  export  commission  merchants,  in  introducing 
and  selling  American  manufactured  goods  in  the  River  Plate 
countries,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  devote  to  the  products 
of  each  individual  manufacturer  as  much  attention  as  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  in  many  cases  their 
efforts  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  distribution  of  catalogues 
and  the  quoting  of  prices,  usually  subject  to  additional  charges  for 
freight,  commission  and  other  expenses,  so  that  the  ultimate  buyer 
is  unable  to  determine  in  advance,  unless  he  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  importing  from  this  country,  what  the  goods  will 
cost  him  laid  down  at  destination. 

"I  believe  that  an  organization  such  as  is  suggested,  if 
equipped  with  a  competent  staff  capable  of  calculating  accurately 
the  cost  of  all  expenses  involved  and  of  quoting  inclusive  de- 
livered prices,  with  a  proper  line  of  samples,  could  be  of  great 
assistance  to  American  manufacturers  in  developing  their  trade 
with  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  whenever  we  possibly  can. 

"Wishing  every  success  to  the  subject  suggested. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Fakkell,  President." 

Few  merchants  have  studied  this  exposition  subject  as  fully 
as  has  Mr.  Farrell,  and  certainly  no  American  merchant  had  more 
experience  than  he  has  in  the  matter  of  commercial  exhibits 
in  South  America.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  United  States 
would  have  had  no  commercial  exhibit  whatever  at  the  Centenial 
Celebration  at  Buenos  Ayres  except  for  the  personal  efforts  of 
Mr.  Farrell  and  Mr.  Barrett.  Evidently  both  these  gentlemen 
are  advocates  of  commercial  exhibits.  And  the  committee  makes 
a  sharp  distinction  between  commercial  exhibits  and  general  ex- 
position celebrations ;  though  the  late  President  McKinley  called 
them  the  "time  keepers  of  progress." 

And  right  here  let  me  say  that  while  until  the  Stanley  Con- 
gressional Committee  investigation  I  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  XJ.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  indeed  a  very  colos- 
sus of  American  trade  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  while  I  have 
no  stock  or  interest  whatever  in  that  concern,  hold  no  brief  for 
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il.  and  have  no  sympathy  fur  any  kind  of  slock  jobbers  or  stock 
gamblers,  I  must  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  any  concern  which 
owns  or  controls  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  a  commodity  of  com- 
merce, and  which  seems  to  command  the  good  will  of  all  its 
many  competitors,  is  not  in  law  a  trust  or  monopoly ;  or,  on  its 
face,  engaged  in  restraint  of  trade ;  or,  in  general  parlance,  a  "bad 
trust ;"  and  such  a  concern  should  not,  without  a  trial,  or  even 
a  complaint  in  Court,  be  put  in  tiie  category  of  the  convicted 
Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  trusts.  Neither  it  or  any  other  busi- 
ness concern  should  be  wantonly  c^r  excitedly  attacked  in  the 
public  press  by  any  spectacular  official  who  may  happen,  in  the 
school  of  American  public  affairs,  have  shown  himself  on  numer- 
ous public  occasions  to  be  too  sudden  a  growth  to  be  safe  or 
sound.  If  we  must  have  such  lawyers  temporarily  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  commerce  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  be  muzzled, 
except  in  Court.  These  remarks  can  apply  to  any  guilty  per- 
son ;  and,  of  necessity,  do  not  apply  to  any  innocent  official, 
and  such  officials  fool  nobody  by  suddenly  becoming  silent  after 
almost  causing  a  panic.  We  do  not  believe  President  Taft  would 
approve  such  conduct  if  he  knew  of  it. 

Most  Americans  measure  up  with  dignity  to  great  responsibil- 
ities suddenly  thrust  upon  them  by  circumstance ;  but  some  of 
us  lawyers,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  quickly  lose  our  heads  when 
suddenly  vested  with  the  badge  of  authority  without  previous 
public  training;  rush  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  business 
matters,  to  become  sometimes,  for  some  purpose,  socialistic  dem- 
agogues, applying,  not  to  the  Courts,  but  to  the  press  with  oiu" 
cases,  with  a  war  of  denunciatory  words  calculated  to  undermine 
the  delicate  fabric  of  commercial  credit  and  confidence. 

If  there  is  any  trouble  in  the  growth  of  the  steel  industry 
it  grows  out  of  unnecessary  tariff'  duties,  and  the  corporation 
cannot  be  blamed  for  taking  all  such  assistance  Congress  will 
give.  I  illustrate  with  steel  as  one  of  our  leading  industries,  now 
under  attack.  The  government  must  first  clear  its  skirts  of  the 
responsibility  and  results  of  its  favoritism  before  expecting  ap- 
plause for  denouncing  a  condition  for  which  it  is  largely  respon- 
sible. Whatever  may  be  charged  against  it,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  certainly  carried  American  Commerce 
peacefully  throughout  the  world,  without  a  clash  with  the  smallest 
competitor  so  far  as  we  know  ;  and.  after  the  Stanley  Congres- 
sional Investigation.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  innocent  until  it 
is  shown  to  be  guilty  or  at  least  brought  into  court  on  a  sworn 
complaint,  like  President  Roosevelt  and  his  Attorney  General  did 
the  Tobacco  and  Standard  ( )il  Companies,  and  like  President 
Taft  would  do  if  he  were  Attorney  (jeneral. 
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I  may  atld  that  J  cijutinued  from  tlie  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion to  serve  as  a  special  assistant  under  the  present  Attorney 
General,  a  most  charming  gentleman,  who  wrote  me  expressing 
appreciation  of  my  "good  work"  and  urging  me  not  to  resign  and 
that  I  always  wished  him  success. 

Rut  I  am  digressing  to  some  extent  from  the  direct  subject 
in  hand,  but  in  m\-  digression  nobody  else  here  is  bound  by  what 
I  say. 

The  permanent  commercial  exhibition  idea,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  the  only  practical  proposition  suggested  to  those  investi- 
gating the  subject;  except  the  absolutely  necessary  re-adjustment 
of  the  tariff  schedules,  and  the  official  and  substantial  encourage- 
ment of  a  merchant  marine  service  with  the  countries  we  have. 
Shipbuilding  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  quarter  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30th  last  show  a  falling  off  when  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1910.  W^e  thought  they  had  fallen  as  far 
as  they  could  go.  Surely  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  wake 
up  on  the  subject  of  its  dead  merchant  marine;  and  surely  South 
America  is  the  place  with  which  to  begin. 

Again  ;  at  a  time  when  the  question  of  meat  and  bread,  and 
the  high  cost  of  living,  are  occupying  the  public  mind  and  the 
attention  of  our  statesmen,  the  duties  on  beef  from  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  for  instance,  are  practically  prohibitive.  To  keep 
a  prohibitive  tariff  wall  as  to  beef  between  the  United  States 
and  those  present  and  future  greatest  cattle  raising  ccnmtries, 
when  the  beef  trust  grips  our  home  supply,  cannt)t  any  longer  be, 
successfully  defended  before  the  American  peoj^le,  and  the  party 
which  goes  before  the  country  again  on  such  a  basis  will  go  down 
in  defeat.  Such  tariff'  schedules  on  necessities  must  come  down  ; 
and  we  must  subsidize  the  merchant  marine  service  with  South 
America,  just  as  other  maritime  nations  have  done  to  build  up 
their  commerce  throughout  the  world.  The  very  few  American 
manufacturers  who  understand  the  subject  and  are  carr\ing  on 
trade  with  these  countries  have  reapetl  a  golden  liarvest  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.  At  the  present  time  manufacturers  are 
reducing  their  working  staffs,  trying  in  a  crude  commercial  way 
to  cut  down  expenses,  forgetting  that  the  lopping  off"  of  a  few 
workman's  heads  does  not  remove  fixed  charges  which  persistently 
cling  to  their  business ;  while  lying  almost  at  their  verv  doors 
is  the  modern  commercial  h^ldorado  from  which  appeals  daily 
come  for  manufactures,  usually  falling  upon  deaf  ears  as  is 
testified  by  the  Consular  ( )fficers  oi  said  countries. 

]\irchasing  through  the  medium  of  catalogues  and  news- 
papers  has   proven   a  very   unsatisfactory   method    to   tiie   j-atin 
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American  importer,  and  lias  in  a  great  measure  retarded  the 
trade  to  these  countries  in  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  an 
unscrupulous  manufacturer  to  exhibit  his  goods  to  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  those  more  honestly  made ;  and  the  natural  result 
is  that  the  purchaser,  taking  the  cheaper  article,  is  grievously 
disappointed  and  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  suffer 
thereby. 

Our  trade  with  South  America  nevertheless  is  waking  up. 
The  imports  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  been  steadily  grow- 
ing and  in  1909  had  reached  the  sum  of  $302,756,095  for  Argen- 
tina and  $38,643,025  for  Uruguay,  making  a  total  of  $341,399,120 
for  the  two  countries. 

We  may  well,  in  this  matter  of  South  American  trade,  learn 
something  from  England.  England  has  invested  in  Argentina 
alone  269,000.000  pounds  sterling  or  $1,345,000,000  and  this 
enormous  outlay  of  money  by  the  most  conservative  business 
people  of  the  world  should  go  far  toward  bringing  home  to  the 
American  manufacturer  the  realization  of  the  vast  possibilities 
of  those  countries'   resources  and   requirements. 

The  report  of  Commissioner  General  Alkers  of  the  British 
Department  of  the  International  Exposition  held  in  Argentina 
in  1910  shows  that  for  every  dollar  expended  by  British  manu- 
facturers in  the  Exposition  they  had  received  $200  worth  of 
orders.  The  total  cost  of  the  British  Commercial  Exhibit  there 
was  $70,000  and  the  manufacturers  had.  to  date  of  said  report, 
received  over  $12,500,000  in  orders.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
to  be  up  to  the  American  manufacturer  ti)  emulate  the  example 
of  his  British  cousin  and  seek  a  share  of  these  good  markets 
through  these  same  instrumentalities.  The  British  merchants 
made  that  Exhibit  in  1910  though  they  were  strongly  entrenched 
in  Argentine  already.  Though  PIngland  indeed  had  practically 
financed  the  country  and  its  commerce  as  already  shown. 

In  his  interesting  and  instructive  report  on  the  Brussels  Ex- 
position, 1910,  Honorary  Commissioner  General  John  Ball  Os- 
borne, representing  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States, 
very  pertinently  observes  that  "it"  (the  Brussels  Exposition) 
"like  all  great  Expositions,  had  its  origin  in  private  enterprise." 
The  suggestion  here,  therefore,  follows  all  the  precedents  in  that 
respect,  while  not  pretending  to  urge  in  any  sense  a  "World's 
Fair,"  or  indeed  a  "Fair"  of  any  kind.  Not  only  the  got)d  Lord, 
but  good  governments  will  help  those  merchants  who  help  them- 
selves. 

The  committee  does  not  propose  the  ordinary  Exposition 
for   the   purpose   of   general   education,    but   a    pure   commercial 
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proposition,  with  the  endorsements  of  the  Governments  affected, 
to  further  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  such  South 
American  countries  as  may  be  reciprocally  interested. 

Broadly  speaking,  exhibits  of  everything  manufactured  in 
America  would  under  the  plan  presented  and  now  under  serious 
consideration,  be  admissible ;  but  due  care  should  be  taken  that 
only  the  best  in  each  line  may  be  exhibited.  No  business  house 
will  be  represented  unless  it  is  reliable  and  could  be  vouched  for 
to  a  degree. 

The  duration  of  the  Exposition  being  perpetual,  or  as  long 
as  justified,  and  the  purpose  thereof  being  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  great  commercial  clearing  house  for  American  manufacturers, 
a  great  responsibility  would  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  man- 
agement ;  and  while  the  depository  might  aid  in  this  clearing  house 
feature,  great  care  would  nevertheless  have  to  be  exercised  in 
order  that  the  Exposition  shall  be  provided  with  Directors  whose 
ability,  competency  and  experience  have  been  recognized. 

If  such  an  idea  is  adopted  and  carried  out  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  funds  received  for  space  shall  be  kept  in  a 
separate  account  in  a  bank  or  trust  company,  and  shall  not  be 
drawn  upon,  except  for  items  of  disbursements  in  behalf  of  ex- 
hibitors until  a  United  States  Consular  Officer  or  other  United 
States  Officer  or  representative  shall  notify  the  bank  or  trust 
company  that  an  exposition  is  open  along  the  lines  proposed ; 
unless  the  opening  be  prevented  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  Public 
Enemy. 

The  details  would  of  course  have  to  be  worked  out  more 
smoothly  and  comprehensively  as  the  idea  proceeded.  Those  in 
favor  of  that  idea  desire  to  present  to  the  commercial  heart  of 
South  America  an  epitome  of  our  industrial  achievements ;  our 
progress  in  manufactures,  and  our  natural  resources  and  to  hold 
an  Exposition  for  such  countries  at  New  York ;  and,  as  a  result, 
to  aid  in  general  the  promotion  of  closer  trade  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  countries  involved. 

The  illustrated  comments  on  the  Exposition  by  the  trade  press 
of  North  and  South  America  would  be  another  feature,  the  value 
of  which,  from  a  publicity  point  of  view,  would  be  very  valuable. 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  of  Argentina  was  specially  interested 
in  that  possibility. 

The  only  charge  would  be  for  the  space  rental  at  a  reason- 
able figure,  and  the  necessary  insurance  to  cover  the  exhibits 
in  case  of  fire  or  theft,  and  such  incidentals,  or  agreed  commission 
on  sales. 

The  Committee  has  received  many  letters  from  merchants 
in   Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  highly  commending  the  pro- 
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ject  as  bciny  far  superior  to  the  present  iinsatisfaetory  method 
of  buying  from  catalogues  and  newspapers,  and  promising  their 
hearty  eo-operation  and  support. 

In  fact,  no  one  has  opposed  the  idea  and  commission  houses 
need  not  be  apprehensive,  as  the  purpose  is  merely  to  build  up 
new  and  larger  trade  relations  with  those  countries. 

Ever  since  the,  in  a  way,  ill-spent  effort  to  extend  our  trade 
relations  where  same  were  not  wanted,  to  wit :  with  Germany, 
by  the  ill-fated  and  ill-advised  scheme  to  hold  an  American  Ex- 
position in  Berlin,  in  1910;  to  "beard"  the  commercial  and  manu- 
•  facturing  "lion"  as  it  were  "in  his  den,"  some  of  us  familiar 
with  that  project  have  felt  that  some  day  it  might  be  possible 
to  use  some  of  the  same  eminent  American  business  men  who 
encouraged  that  scheme,  and  to  use  the  valuable  experience  thus 
acquired,  in  extending  our  trade  relations  where  such  extension 
is  actually  desired  and  is  possible ;  and  this  seems  to  be  such  place 
and  opportunitv.  The  question  is  how  many  will  embrace  the 
opportunity. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  has  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  ex- 
Comptroller  Herman  A.  Metz,  of  New  York,  and  your  humble 
servant,  as  counsel,  l)oth  called  into  the  matter  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  "almost  made  a  dead  horse  walk,"  in  that  matter,  we  feel  like 
apologizing  for  the  distinguished  Germans  who,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  Emperor,  launched  the  Berlin  project  with  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  as  Chairman  of  the  German  Committee,  at  the 
written  request  of  his  brother,  the  Kaiser.  German  manufac- 
turers, however,  feared  and  did  not  want  American  competition 
in  invention,  machinery,  and  manufactured  products,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  snul)  the  American  and  German  Committees,  and  even 
their  Emperor,  in  making  their  objections  known  in  a  way  that 
was  a  great  compliment.  1  am  sure  no  such  attitude  would 
ever  have  been  assumed  by  American  manufacturers  toward  Ger- 
mans. We  would  like,  in  return,  to  help  compete  with  them  in 
this  way  for  a  fair  portion  of  that  South  American  trade. 

The  interest  of  the  committee  investigating  this  matter  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  valuable  information  obtained  from 
the  excellent  and  instructive  work  of  Mr.  Barrett,  Director  (ien- 
eral  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  on  said  "Union"  and  Soutli 
America  in  general,  which  book  was  recently  published ;  and 
from  that  high  authority  we  beg,  in  this  connection,  and  in  con- 
clusion, to  quote  the  following  from  i)age  ?f>: 

"In  answer  to  the  question  often  presented:  \\'liat  is  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  this  commerce?  It  can  be  said 
that   in  the  year   1000-1910  it   amounted   to  nearly  $f)31 .000,000. 
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The  exact  tigures  were  :  impiM-ts  from  the  United  States,  $239,- 
251,867;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $391,440,511,  or  a  total 
of  $630,692,378. 

"When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  represent  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve  years,  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  trade  exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
her  sister  Republics  is  developing  rapidly  and  that  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  were  not  in  vain. 

"The  value  of  the  trade  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  twenty  Latin  American  Republics  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th.  1906.  was  $498,737,814.  There  has  been,  there- 
fore, a  gratifying  increase  of  $131,934,564  during  the  present 
administration  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

"Emphasis  is  laid  upon  these  few  commercial  statistics  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  evidence  of  material  growth  and  general 
prosperity.  W  henever  any  country  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  its  foreign  trade,  it  has  experi- 
enced a  corresponding  advance  in  its  economic,  social,  educational 
and  political  development.  There  is  no  question  that  in  the  future 
the  Latin  American  Republics  will  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  expansion  of  the  export  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  safe  investment  of  its  surplus  capital.  Reciprocally 
the  United  States  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  best  market  for 
the  natural  products  of  Latin  America.  The  more  the  United 
States  sells  to  them  the  more  they  sell  to  the  United  States.  With 
better  acquaintance,  more  travel,  improved  steamship  facilities, 
construction  of  railways,  favorable  tarifif  arrangements,  greater 
interest  in  each  other's  welfare,  and  the  making  of  mutual  con- 
cessions in  both  trade  and  diplomacy,  the  American  Republics 
will  inaugurate  a  progressive  era  of  Pan  American  commerce 
and  comity  wliich  will  bring  lasting  benefits  to  all.  and  so  aid 
the  onward  and  inevitable  movement  to  the  time  when  war  shall 
end  and  perpetual  peace  shall  reign  not  only  from  Alaska  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  but  the  wide  world  over." 

We  would  be  unjust  to  the  situation  if  we  did  not  take  occa- 
sion to  express  the  Committee's  appreciation  of  the  good  work 
already  done  by  Director  ( ieneral  Barrett,  and  his  associates  of 
the  "Pan  American  Union."  in  awakening  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions in  question  to  their  mutual  commercial  necessities  and  trade 
opportunities.  ( )ur  investigation  shows  that  the  intelligent  ac- 
tivities of  that  International  Bureau  are  already  producing  re- 
sults of  a  far  reaching  character. 

Recent  internatit)nal  developments  have  demonstrated  once 
again  and  beyond  the  ])()int  of  controvers}-.  that  finance  and  com- 
merce are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  real  and  only  ])ernianenl  rulers 
of  the  world,  and  the  onlv  efifectual  inslrumenls  of  ])eacc. 
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We  have  been  dreaming  and  talking  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  International  and  Universal  Peace,  to  be  brought,  about  as 
far  as  possible,  by  treaty  and  by  legislation.  Our  country  helped 
establish  a  Peace  Tribunal  at  the  Hague  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
ought  just  now  to  be  getting  busy;  and  we  agitate  for  "Peace  on 
Earth  Good  Will  to  Men,"  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
many  Peace  Societies.  But  amid  our  hopes,  dreams,  and  pray- 
ers for  such  a  millennial  dawn  among  men,  all  Europe,  and  a 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa  suddenly  flare  up  and  are  rushing  to  arms, 
with  hardly  the  warning  notice  of  a  day.  A  nation  needing  ter- 
ritory and  thinking  itself  prepared  for  war,  pounces  upon  a  nation 
it  considers  sufficiently  unprepared,  and  demands  that  the  weak 
nation  stand  and  deliver. 

We  awake,  therefore,  from  our  dreams  of  peace  to  realize 
with  a  shock,  that  the  only  security  as  yet  for  peace  among  na- 
tions is  not  only  to  be  prepared  for  ivar,  but  above  all  to  have  a 
trade  balance  with  every  possible  adversary  too  large  to  be  en- 
dangered or  destroyed  by  resort  to  arms  and  its  consequences. 
We  realize  again  as  we  read  of  war  and  rumors  of  war,  the  sad 
but  certain  fact,  that  where  trade  and  financial  balances  are  not 
large  enough  to  materially  afifect  the  "sinews  of  war,"  as  they 
are  now  affected  for  instance,  in  the  acute  controversy  between 
Germany  and  France,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  such  commerce  as  we  have,  is  carried  on  in  the  ships  and 
under  the  flags  of  other  and  mostly  unsympathetic  nations  who 
may  call  their  merchant  marine  into  service  against  us  at  any 
time,  that  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  former 
able  and  honest,  though  sometimes  spectacular  President,  to  "tread 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick"  with  the  little  addition  that  the  big 
stick,  until  needed  should  be  held  down,  sheathed  in  its  scab- 
bard, so  to  speak,  and,  on  the  life  side ;  while  in  the  strong  right 
hand  of  advanced  civilization  we  wave  on  high  the  flag  of  Ameri- 
can Commerce,  on  top  of  which  flag-staff  will,  of  necessity,  be 
perched  the  dove  of  peace. 

When  recently  the  accredited  war  lord  of  Europe  prepared 
to  move  his  supposedly  invincible  armies  in  support  of  the  usual 
demand  for  more  colonial  territory  into  which  to  extend  the  fast 
growing  trade  and  commerce  of  his  country,  the  heavy  hand  of 
Mars  was  not  restrained  by  any  government,  but  by  the  real  un- 
crowned rulers  of  the  modern  world — the  great  Captain  of  In- 
dustry and  Finance,  who  refused  the  warrior  the  necessary  credit 
to  carry  out  his  desires.  He  found  himself  enjoined  from  going 
successfully  to  war,  by  the  great  Modern  International  informal 
but  all  powerful  Court  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Captains  of  Industry  and  Finance 
were  not  specially  interested  in  the  "Unspeakable  Turk,"  because 
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his  past  record  of  scnii-barbarism  had,  in  a  great  measure,  closed 
the  doors  of  his  country  to  commerce  and  trade  as  moving  factors 
in  its  national  life.  The  Turk  with  a  good  cause  is  discredited 
by  a  bad  reputation.  He  is  paying  the  penalty  of  his  sins  and 
follies,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  quarrel  with  Italy,  the 
"sick  man  of  Europe"  who  would  no  doubt  be  a  well  man  if  his 
country  had  sufficient  commerce  and  enlightenment — the  "sick 
man  of  Europe"  must  do  the  best  he  can  alone  in  conflict  with  a 
much  smaller  nation  having,  for  it,  important  commercial  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  unless  his  opponent,  in  belaboring  him, 
ties  up  too  much  of  the  life  giving  and  all  important  commerce  of 
other  nations.  Let  them  attempt  to  close  the  Dardanelles  and  we 
would  see  pretty  soon  whether  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  Commerce, 
in  the  last  analysis,  rules  the  Mediterranean. 

So,  amid  the  discord,  barbarity,  and  clamor  of  wars,  and 
rumors  of  war,  we  find  that,  while  treaties  are  helpful  as  far 
as  they  can  go,  and  much  to  be  desired;  and  our  President  much 
to  be  commended  for  urging  such  treaties,  when  they  clearly  do 
not  risk  to  European  arbitration  our  great  cardinal  "Munroe  Doc- 
trine" as  to  South  and  Central  America ;  it  becomes  more  evi- 
dent every  day  that  nations  do  not  scrupulously  observe  treaties, 
and  that  large  trade  balances  with  other  nations,  along  with 
something  effective  in  the  way  of  first  class  battleships  to  pro- 
tect such  trade  and  commerce  from  being  destroyed  by  an  ad- 
versary are  the  greatest,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  pres- 
ent, the  only  reasonable  securities  against  war. 

There  will,  in  the  judgment  of  most  of  us,  never  be  another 
war  between  this  country  and  England.  The  late  Admiral  Win- 
field  Scott  Schley,  the  hero  of  Santiago,  who  has  just  been  laid 
away  at  Arlington  with  befitting  honors,  who  was  a  deep  thinker 
as  well  as  a  naval  hero,  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  many  years 
ago  that  for  such  trade  reasons,  if  nothing  else,  America  and 
England  would  never  again  go  to  war.  The  trade  balance  be- 
tween these  countries,  he  maintained,  was  too  great  for  either 
nation  to  pay  the  price  even  of  victory.  "Where  a  man's  treasure 
is  there  will  his  heart  be  also,"  and  the  hearts  of  Americans  and 
Englishmen,  as  a  result  of  modern  finance  and  trade — in  which 
finance  and  trade  eligible  young  American  women  have  figured 
not  a  little — the  hearts  of  dominating  Americans  and  English- 
men are  very  much  either  in  England  or  America ;  or  out  on  the 
great  ocean  highway  that  carries  the  ships  and  the  commerce 
between.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  so  with  all  the  other 
great  countries  with  which  we  have  growing  trade  balances.  In 
other  words  the  peace  barometer  between  countries  will  in  the 
future  go  up  or  down  as  the  linancial  and  trade  balances  between 
each  other  rise  and  fall. 
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Criticism  of  the  st)-calle(l  "Dollar  Diplomacy,"  or  iiKjre  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  "Commercial  Diplomacy"  oi  Secretary  Knox 
and  the  Taft  Administration,  has  been  heard  in  some  quarters ; 
but  I  think  most  of  us  would  rather  see  our  State  Department 
continue  to  effectually  aid  Americans  in  the  expansion  and  ex- 
tension of  their  commerce  throughout  the  world,  than  see  it 
used  merely  for  the  old  style  diplomacy.  Men  must  find  vent  for 
their  energies.  The  world  is  changing  and  progressing,  and  our 
State  Department  should  be  commended  for  keeping  step  to  the 
peaceful  and  inspiring  music  of  the  anvil  and  whirling  machinery. 
It  should  continue  to  push  forward  the  flag  of  our  commerce 
beyond  the  seven  symbols  of  force.  Diplomatic  relations,  that 
do  not  in  this  enlightened  age,  push  or  protect  our  trade  rela- 
tions, are  of  little  value  in  the  end.  Since  we  see  that  large  tratle 
balances  prevent  war,  let  our  .State  Department  go  as  far  as  it 
can  in  that  direction  ;  and  I  want  to  say  that  under  the  present 
reorganization  of  our  Consular  Service  inaugurated  by  Secretary 
Root  and  perfected  by  Secretary  Knox,  and  the  co-operation  of 
that  service  with  Mr.  John  Ball  ( )sborne,  the  able  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  and  his  assistants,  the  American  Con- 
sular Service  is  to-day  second  to  none  in  the  world  for  efficiency 
and  real  public  service.  If  we  did  nothing  else  here  to-day  our 
time  would  be  well  spent  if  we  merely  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  great  service  of  former  Secretary  Root  and  Secretary  Knox 
to  the  cause  of  American  Commerce  abroad.  So  before  I  turn 
this  meeting  over  to  Mr.  Barrett  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  two  great  American  Secretaries  of  State. 

HON.  JOHN  BARRETT'S  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRKSS 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  formal  introduction  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Santamarina  as  the  chief  speaker  at  the  conference,  the  worthy 
and  very  able  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  dwelt  at  .some 
length  upon  his  experience  as  a  dii)lomat  in  the  countries  of  the 
Far  East,  comparing  it  with  his  later  experience  in  the  same 
capacity  in  South  America,  and  brought  out  ])rominently  the  far 
more  advantageous  features  of  desirable  American  intercourse 
with  these  Latin  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  because 
of  the  common  unity  of  organization  and  interests.  He  praised 
the  people  of  these  American  Republics  for  their  industry, 
intellect  and  love  of  independence  and  advancement,  refuting 
the  erroneous  impressions  and  ideas  of  those  unacquainted  with 
the  matter,  and  spoke  particularly  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  as 
a  highly  progressive  country  of  surprising  growth,  due  to  the 
great  intellectual  activity  and  energy  dis])layed  by  its  ])eople. 
Using  very  complimentary  expressions,  he  then  introduced  Mr. 
Santamarina  as  an  al)le  exponent  of  trade  possibilities  and  the 
lecturer  of  the  special  conference. 
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J.    p.    SANTAMARINA'S 

Kxtemporary  Address  at   the   F'irst   Argentine  Trade    Conference 
in  the  City  «>f  New  York. 

Gentlemen : 

This  moment  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  hfe,  and 
I  accept  with  gratitude  Honorable  John  Barrett's  complimentary 
remarks,  feeling  that  these  are  not  directed  to  my  person,  but  to 
the  Grand  Republic,  to  which  I  am  so  proud  to  belong. 

My  mission  here  is  absolutely  private  and  unofficial.  I  do 
not  represent  our  riovernment  in  any  way ;  I  have  returned  to 
this  glorious  country  in  the  very  same  capacity  as  during  my 
last  tri]),  as  a  very  humble  and  modest  member  of  the  Argentine 
1  'ress. 

My  representati(jn  is  therefore  purely  private  in  its  investi- 
ture, but  national,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  press  all  over  the  world, 
represents  public  opinion,  and  this  being  undoubtedly  so,  it  is 
my  great  privilege  to  convey  through  you  once  more  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  the  Argentine  people,  and  assure  through  your  press 
our  greatest  and  deepest  respect  for  your  Government,  and  our 
true  sentiment  of  friendly  feeling  toward  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 
of  America. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  our  nation  built  upon  and  embracing 
the  very  same  spirit  of  freedom  as  your  good  selves,  will  always 
favor  an  e(|uital)le  movement,  which  may  lead  to  ck)ser  relation- 
shi]).  and  this  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  and  at  heart,  due  in 
the  first  and  principle  instance  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  historically  essential  liecause  we  received  the  benefit  of 
tlie  great  conmotion  of  liberty  initiated  bv  this  nation  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  ascention  of  your  very  great  and  immortal  first  Presi- 
<lent,  George  Washington,  established  the  basis  of  our  political 
freedom,  and  that  of  all  the  American  Republics,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  naturally  amalgamate  our  efforts  along  the  path  of 
])rogress  and  order,  hand  in  hand,  as  old  and  good  friends, 
giving  each  other  the  moral  and  every  other  support  which  may 
be  needed  to  maintain  our  respective  political  independence,  and 
to  combine  our  forces  and  energies  should  any  foreign  elements 
ever  attempt  to  interrupt  our  noble  and  Christian  work  to  main- 
tain peace  on  the  American  Continents. 

We  South  Americans  fought  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  we  fought  those  of  our  own  race,  and  this  only 
for  political  freedom,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  after  having  been 
kept  in  darkness  for  over  three  hundred  years  by  Spanish  misrule 
preventing  our  economical  and  political  expansion,  outraging  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  humanity  and  civilization. 
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In  the  spirit  of  conquest,  Charles  V,  better  known  as 
the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  sent  his  daring  marin- 
ers to  the  shores  of  South  America ;  the  discovery  of  the  River 
Plate  was  made;  later  the  Portugese  discoverer  sailing  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  accomplished  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
thus  the  Spanish  rulers,  notwithstanding  their  acts  characteristic 
of  that  epoch,  "discovered  and  gave  life  to  the  whole  of  the 
American  Continent,"  so  that  the  Latin  race  must  in  justice  be 
called  the  forefathers  of  all  the  Americas. 

The  foundation  of  Montevideo,  Asuncion,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  very  favorable  news  spread  throughout  Europe  of  the 
wealthy  River  Plate  territories  incited  the  conquering  spirit  of 
Great  Britain. 

A  fleet  with  1,500  soldiers,  at  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Beresford,  attacked  Buenos  Ayres  and  succeeded  in  taking  it ; 
a  strong  army  was,  however,  formed  between  the  Argentine  peo- 
ple and  the  Uruguayans,  and  Beresford  had  to  surrender ;  there- 
after the  British  made  a  second  attempt  with  a  larger  fleet  and 
14,000  men,  attacked  and  took  Montevideo,  also  marched  on 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  after  a  hard  struggle  they  had  to  capitulate, 
with  the  special  favorable  feature  in  the  history  of  our  Latin 
race,  that  Great  Britain  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  whole  River 
Plate  territory,  inclusive  of  Montevideo,  and  never  since  has  any 
power  invaded  our  part  of  the  world,  which,  if  done,  would  no 
doubt  have  the  same  fate  as  over  a  century  ago. 

The  Napoleonic  movement  against   Spain ;   the   English   in- 
vasion; the  dissatisfaction  throughout   South  America  with  the 
Spanish   colonial   system,   and   principally   the    fact   of    the   inde-  • 
pendence  of   the   U.    S.   of   America,   brought  vigor  and   energy 
to  our  love  of  liberty,  and  all  of  this  led  to  our  wars  for  freedom. 

San-Martin,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare, organized  our  native  forces  against  the  Spanish  royal  troops  ; 
the  battles  of  Chacabuco,  Salta,  San  Lorenzo,  the  crossing  of  the 
Andes,  one  of  the  most  colossal  accomplishments  of  history,  the 
union  of  the  armies  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  memorable  battle  of 
Ayacucho,  and  finally  the  war  with  Brazil,  gave  liberty  to  the 
whole  of  South  America,  and  all  of  this  entirely  due  to  the 
efforts,  strength  and  endurance  of  the  Argentine  Nation.  The 
memorial  year  was  1810,  the  great  revolution  of  the  month  of  May 
of  said  year,  the  creation  of  our  flag  and  national  hynm  in  1812 
and  1813,  respectively,  and  at  last  the  Congress  of  Tucuman  in 
1816,  declared  our  independence,  proclaimed  our  holy  constitution. 
based  upon  the  very  broadest  principles  of  liberty,  in  spiritual 
confraternity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
with   this  particular   feature,   that   no   ])oint  of   any   cunsL-quence 
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in  its  text  has  been  changed  during  the  hundred  years  we  have 
had  the  privilege  to  form  part  of  the  civihzed  world  as  one  of  the 
foremost  nations  in  culture  and  intellect. 

A  new  leaf  in  our  history  was  turned  with  the  fall  of  the 
Dictator — Rosas,  in  1852,  the  year  after,  the  first  railroad  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  was  built,  and  at  the  ascention  of  our  im- 
mortal constitutional  President  Mitre  succeeded  by  Sarmiento 
Avellaneda,  and  others  of  our  great  men  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  Argentine  Republic  has  remained  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  due  to  this  very  fact  of  our  high  culture 
and  Christianity  our  nation  has  advanced  with  a  rapidity  that  has 
surpassed  the  progress  of  any  other  nation  of  equal  population 
and  area,  and  our  enormous  development,  both  political  and 
economical,  was  admired  by  the  whole  world,  partaking  last 
year  in  the  celebration  of  our  100  years  of  independence,  and  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  centennial  festival  was  that 
we  brought  together  under  the  roof  of  our  arsenals,  the  sailors 
of  all  nations,  embracing  each  other,  as  if  the  world  had  attained 
peace  forever. 

I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  but  necessary  sketch  of  our 
history,  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our 
favorable  commercial  position,  which  point  will  no  doubt  interest 
you  more. 

In  reviewing  our  economical  emancipation  our  very  unfavor- 
able geographical  position  towards  other  countries  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  high  seas  always  were  a  hindrance  to  our 
close  connection  with  the  old  world  and  yourselves. 

The  Argentine  Republic  forms  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
South  American  continent,  bordering  on  the  North  with  Bolivia, 
and  Paraguay,  on  the  East  with  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  on  the 
West  with  Chile. 

Our  area  is  1,135,840  square  miles,  our  population  about 
seven  millions,  thus  in  size  we  are  about  one-third  of  the  U.  S., 
and  as  to  population  only  about  7  per  cent. 

Speaking  in  proportion  to  both  area  and  population,  and  in 
American  gold  dollars,  the  buying  and  selling  capacity  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  "per  capita,"  is  at  present  and  is  likely  to 
remain  the  highest  of  any  in  the  world;  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
is  a  good  second,  and  a  most  favorable  comparison  could  be  made 
in  respect  to  Brazil,  deducting  her  vast  area. 

The  size  of  Uruguay  is  very  often  ridiculed,  and  belittled, 
but  I  beg  to  state,  and  this  may  be  unknown  to  some,  that  her 
area  exceeds  that  of  Roumania,  Portugal,  Greece,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  and  about  equal  to  Greece,  Switzerland, 
Denmark  and  Holland  together.  The  commerce  of  the  Uru- 
guayan Republic  is  equal  to  that  of  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
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duras,  Nicaragua  and  Venezuela,  combined.  From  these  sur- 
prising facts  we  find  that  even  though  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  South  American  countries,  her  size  and  commerce  should  re- 
ceive your  keen  attention. 

The  international  shipping  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
grown  rapidly,  our  present  port  movement  represents  a  total 
tonnage  of  something  like  45  million  tons;  of  this  about  16  mil- 
lion tons  correspond  to  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Of  the  total 
about  13  million  tons  are  carried  under  the  British  flag;  the  rest 
by  the  German,  Italian,  and  French  and  Spanish. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  any  figures  as  to  your 
glorious  flag,  because  I  believe  that  they  do  not  exist.  I  sincerely 
trust,  however,  that  before  long  we  will  see  the  old  flag  of  years 
ago ;  in  my  youth  the  American  merchant  flag  was  most  prom- 
inent throughout  the  world,  the  American  clipper  bow  was  seen 
and  respected  in  all  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  increase  of  our  tonnage  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  about  75  per  cent.,  so  colossal  in  the  history  of  shipping  that 
even  our  modern  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  proved  too  small, 
and  our  far  seeing  government  has  entered  into  a  contract  for 
enlargement  which  is  now  going  on  to  the  North  of  the  present 
docks.  The  improvement  will  cost  the  nation  about  60  million 
gold  dollars,  and  the  pier  system  will  have  been  introduced  for 
the  first  time  in  South  America. 

The  port  of  Montevideo  has  also  long  been  in  need  of  better 
port  facilities,  the  work  has  been  accomplished  and  I  believe  it 
is  really  a  record  in  modern  maritime  construction  and  artificial 
port  works. 

The  port  facilities  in  Brazil  are  also  remarkable,  the  most 
splendid  harbor  of  the  world  is  Rio  de  Janiero,  and  the  port 
facilities  in  Santos  are  really  notable. 

Our  imports  have  increased  or  grown  300  per  cent,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  our  exports  about  225  per  cent.,  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  imports  is  largely  due  to  the  various  commodities, 
articles  of  luxury,  and  which  are  therefore  not  indispensable. 
Considering,  however,  the  large  profits  realized  by  our  home  trade, 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  our  whole  commerce  is  very  well  bal- 
anced, and  if  the  luxurious  commodities  were  done  away  with,  and 
if  our  living  was  not  so  extravagant,  I  believe  our  figures  of  in- 
ternational economy  would  be  the  foremost  of  the  world. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  in  her  first  period  of  economical 
evolution,  that  is  to  .say  we  are  prominent  agriculturists,  but  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  we  have  some  very  important  industries 
taking,  however,  the  second  position  in  our  commercial  afiairs. 

Our  industries  with  a  total  number  of  factories  of  35,000. 
employing  about  350,000  men,  having  an  invested  capital  of  350 
niillioii    gold    dollars,    using   230,000   horse    power,    not    counting 


those  receiving  power  frum  the  electric  power  stations,  and  con- 
suming raw  material  to  the  value  of  350  million  gold  dollars, 
should  no  doubt  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  enterprising 
exporter  of  this  country. 

Our  total  imports  in  1909  were  $302,756,095,  of  this  trade  the 
United  States  received  about  14  per  cent.,  Germany  somewhat 
above  this  percentage.  France  something  less,  but  Great  Britain 
received  double  the  amount  bought  from  the  States. 

Our  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium  and  so  forth,  are  practically  balanced,  that  is  to  say,  we 
ship  goods  to  those  markets  representing  the  amount  of  goods 
we  receive  from  them. 

To  the  United  States  we  only  shipped,  during  1909,  for  the 
value  of  about  26  millions ;  thus,  while  we  are  trading  with  other 
nations  on  what  I  would  really  call  sound  reciprocity  basis,  we 
are  trading  with  the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage. 

If  this  abnormal  difference  in  our  trade  relations  is  due  to 
your  tariff,  or  to  any  other  reason  perhaps  not  familiar  to  me, 
I  shall  not  express  an  opinion,  speaking  however,  purely  as  a 
private  trade  expert,  and  well  informed  on  Pan  American  affairs, 
I  do  not  quite  see  how  our  relationship  could  possibly  be  improved 
in  the  direction  of  further  reciprocity  which,  strange  to  say, 
is  the  general  cry  in  this  country.  I  do  not  see  our  advantage  ex- 
cept if  you  would  go  to  work  and  buy  from  us  more  or  less  the 
equal  amount  we  buy  from  you. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  the  losers  in  the  present 
trade  game,  and  to  give  further  facilities  would,  in  my  estimation, 
be  dead  against  our  interest,  and  principally  would  it  be  unjust 
towards  those  other  friendly  nations  who  are  taking  all  our 
products,  and  giving  us  bank  and  credit  facilities  when  called 
upon  and  this  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  United  States  could  ever 
offer  us  her  financial  assistance. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  50  per  cent, 
of  goods  imported  into  our  country  is  received  free  of  duty, 
while  the  percentage  of  goods  free  of  duty  from  the  United 
States  is  only  20  per  cent,  for  the  last  year,  of  the  grand  total  of 
trade.  This  enormous  and  very  clear  difference  in  favor  of 
England  must  have  a  reason,  which  so  far  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  that  in  fostering  trade  in  our 
country  England  has  given  us  mature  consideration,  and  has 
followed  the  road  of  export  success,  while  the  United  States  has 
overlooked  the  opportunities,  considering  that  our  markets  are 
not  worthy  of  close  study. 

You  buy  from  Brazil  about  six  times  as  much  as  you  sell 
to  said  country ;  you  will  again  see  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  left  in  the  cold,  and  again  judging  from  your  export  figures 
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to  Brazil,  we  fiiul  that  \uu  only  sold  her  half  of  the  amount  y(ju 
sell  us,  and  your  imports  from  Brazil  are  about  six  times  the 
imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  You  must  once  for  all 
realize  the  fact  that  we  are  in  business  ;  do  the  majority  of  the 
American  exporters  consider  this  fact  to  the  extent  of  its  value? 
I  doubt  it. 

Now,  before  we  go  any  further,  before  we  enter  into  the 
real  practical  part  of  the  program,  and  before  closing  the  official 
part  of  my  speech  as  I  would  like  to  call  it,  1  shall  endeavor  tt) 
lay  before  you  some  figures  of  your  own  commerce,  figures  which 
are  perhaps  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in  fostering  foreign 
trade,  and  principally  in  advocating  reciprocity. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  increased 
during  the  last  year;  your  imports  covering  1910  represent  the 
value  of  $l,557,8'l9,988,  against  $1,434,,42 1,000  in  1907.  Your  ex- 
ports last  year,  1910.  were  $1,774,984,720,  against  $1,880,851,078 
in  1907. 

We  all  recall  with  regret  the  lamentable  year  of  1907,  yet  we 
find  that  your  imports  during  that  year  were  inferior  to  the  one 
of  1910,  and  your  exports  superior  during  that  very  year. 

If  we,  therefore,  can  establish  that  your  imports  are  in- 
creasing, and  your  exports  decreasing,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
your  home  consumption  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent,  be- 
cause at  an  early  date  you  will  be  obliged  to  import  goods  of 
prime  necessity,  such  as  cereals  and  meat,  and  here,  Gentlemen, 
is  just  the  point  where  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  will  come 
to  grief  on  account  of  your  present  organization  of  large  corpora- 
tions, without  naming  any  special  system  you  have  used  to  ado])t, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  obvious  reasons  why  it  will  always  be  some- 
what difficult  for  the  United  States  to  obtain  suitable  conditions 
in  the  direction  of  reciprocity. 

My  conclusions  are  only  scientific,  and  may  be  like  the 
weather  prophecies,  or  like  the  predictment  of  the  Halley  comet, 
and  although  I  would  not  advise  you  to  act  on  my  opinion,  which 
may  be  entirely  wrong,  from  your  standpoint,  I  wcxild  say.  take 
it  into  consideration. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  finish  my  long  and  tiresome  intro- 
ductory speech  ;  let  us  go  over  to  the  more  practical  side  of  our 
trade  relations,  the  future  of  your  trade  with  us  does  not  entirely 
rest  with  the  official  quarters,  but  I  presume  the  results  are  all 
in  your  hands.  It  seems  so  funny  to  me  to  hear  people  say :  Oh. 
the  government  ought  to  do  this  or  the  other,  why  do  you  not 
know  that  whatever  the  government  does,  both  here  and  in  the 
South,  and  throughout  the  world,  the  people  have  to  pay  for  it ; 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Every  efifort  on  behalf  of  any  gov- 
ernment meaning  an  outlay  in  one  or  the  other  directions,  means, 
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tax,  and  more  taxes ;  think  of  the  poor  who  have  to  back  up  with 
you  in  inequitable  proportion ;  remember  this  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  to-day ;  the  labor  element  is  dissatisfied,  and  while 
you  increase  the  wages  you  are  bound  to  increase  the  cost  of 
commodities,  and  gradually  we  are  getting  into  proportions  which 
will,  if  not  restrained,  bring  us  to  a  situation  which  will  be  beyond 
the  control  of  capital;  and  if  so,  the  social  wars  now  prominent 
practically  in  every  country  will  bring  destruction  and  anarchy. 
Aly  final  word  in  this  part  is,  study  us  as  we  study  you ; 
give  our  race  the  same  opportunities  as  we  give  you ;  improve 
your  export  management ;  take  advice  from  us  the  natives  of 
our  markets,  we  know  best,  as  you  know  best  your  home  affairs, 
do  not  remain  in  the  illusive  state  of  mind  that  we  are  half 
Spaniards  and  half  Indians ;  do  not  think  that  we  all  devote  our 
time  to  bullfighting,  which  in  my  country  has  been  abolished  for 
many  years.  Do  not  take  us  for  gamblers  and  desperadoes,  as 
you  picture  us  in  your  comedies ;  remember  that  we  are  possibly 
your  very  best  customers,  if  you  consider  our  refined  taste  and 
the  use  we  can  make  and  do  make  of  everything  appealing  to  the 
keen  eye  of  the  South  American.  In  fostering  our  markets  do 
not  forget  that  politeness  and  courtesy  are  a  good  investment ;  we 
do  not  want  any  soft  words  as  stated  in  your  newspapers,  but 
what  we  do  demand  is  consideration,  and  pourtesy  which  cor- 
responding to  our  culture,  which  may  not  be  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation,  believe  me,  but  little  can  we  learn  in  this  direc- 
tion from  others. 


Addret«N  by   B.   H.  ReyuoldN,  Superintendent  of  the 

Central     and     South     American 

Telegraph  Company 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  feel  highly  honored  to  be  invited  to  say  a  few  words  about 
present  telegraph  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  but  after  the  eloquent  speakers  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  interest  you. 

Air.  Santamarina  has  a  great  mission  in  trying  to  improve 
business  relations  between  his  country  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  service  has  been  and  is  so  great 
a  factor  in  the  proper  transaction  of  that  business,  may  have  sug- 
gested his  invitation  to  me.  Therefore,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  growth  of  the  cable 
service  before  speaking  of  present  conditions. 

In  no  other  telegraph  service  that  I  know  of  has  the  im- 
provement been  so  marked  as  in  the  telegraph  service  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic.     It  is  only  a  few 
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years  ago  that  a  great  ambition  was  conceived  by  Col.  James  A. 
Scrymser,  an  American  gentleman  of  remarkable  abilities,  now 
President  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, to  bring  the  two  great  republics  closer  together  through 
the  medium  of  American  owned  submarine  cables,  and  we  are 
entirely  indebted  to  him  for  the  magnificent  STvice  now  enjoyed. 
The  task  was  a  stupendous  one  then  and  woulu  be  to-day,  were 
it  necessary  to  undertake  it  again.  The  cost  of  const/ncting  such 
communication  was  enormous ;  the  physical  and  other  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  so  great  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  capitalists  to  support  such  a  proposition,  and.  Gentlemen,  I 
firmly  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  Col.  Scrymser,  it  would 
have  been  many  years  later,  if  at  all,  before  we  should  have  had 
the  splendid  all  American  owned  cable  connection  we  now  have. 

It  was  in  1880  that  Col.  Scrymser  commenced  laying  the 
first  cable  from  Galveston,  Texas,  towards  South  America,  and 
later,  between  1881  and  1886,  by  laborious  stages,  successfully 
laid  additional  cables  wnich  connected  the  United  States  with 
the  principal  West  Coast  cities,  and  finally  with  Valparaiso,  Chili ; 
thence  by  land  wires,  over  the  x\ndes  Mountains  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
of  course  not  giving  the  service  as  we  know  it  to-day,  but  laying 
the  foundation  for  it. 

In  those  early  days,  1881  to  1886,  it  was  necessary  to  work 
in  connection  with  the  West  Coast  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Trans-Andine  Telegraph  Company,  the  latter  operating  the  land 
wires  across  the  Andes;  each  of  the  three  companies  getting  its 
pro  rata  share  of  the  tolls. 

When  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  cost  of  telegraph- 
ing to  Buenos  Ayres,  from  Europe,  was  $7.50  gold  one  word,  and 
all  compound  words  were  charged  for  as  two  words — ''Buenos 
Aires,"  "New  Orleans,"  etc.,  were  counted  two  words  each.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  deposit  the  cost  of  an  inquiry  when  repe- 
titions of  received  mutilated  words  were  required.  This  com- 
pany abolished  that  system  and  was  first  to  notify  its  customers 
of  any  interruption  on  its  lines  and  return  them  their  money, 
instead  of  forwarding  messages  by  mail  and  retaining  the  charges 
as  was  done  by  its  rival. 

When  reduction  of  rates  was  inaugurated  by  this  company 
it  met  with  strentious  opposition,  not  only  from  its  rival,  the 
European  Telegraph  Company,  but  also  by  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  preferred  to  ha\'e  the  rate,  $7.50 
l^er  word,  remain  because  they  feared  the  competition  the  reduc- 
tion would  bring,  while  a  high  rate  would  enable  them  to  mon- 
opolize. It  has  ahvays  been  the  policy  of  this  company  to  reduce 
rates  whenever  possible  to  do  so  (within  the  past  four  years 
several    reductions    ha\e    been    made).     When    the    West    Coast 
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Telegraph  Company,  as  mentioned  before,  with  whom  we  worked, 
dechned  to  meet  our  reductions,  the  Central  &  South  American 
Telegraph  Company  bore  that  company's  part  of  the  reduction, 
as  well  as  its  own.  Later,  the  Central  &  South  American  Tele- 
graph Company  was  able  to  purchase  the  Trans-Andine  Line, 
which  paralleled  the  West  Coast  Company's  lines,  and  at  last 
placed  the  whole  line  between  the  United  States  and  Argentine 
under  the  control  of  an  American  company. 

Eventually,  this  system  was  duplexed  and  improved  with  all 
the  best  modern  cables  and  apparatus,  and  finally,  in  1907,  a 
duplex  cable  was  laid  from  Pier  A,  New  York  City,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting  with  all  points  in  South  America, 
not  only  giving  the  United  States  but  Europe  an  all  cable  duplex 
connection  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  eliminating  all  those 
vexatious  delays  and  errors  which  hitherto  prevailed  when  it  was 
necessary  to  depend  upon  land  lines  for  communication. 

To-day,  Gentlemen,  it  is  possible  to  transmit  messages  be- 
tween the  principal  centers  of  North  America  and  Europe  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  within  thirty  minutes,  and  for  the  past 
week,  the  average  time  of  transmission  between  New  York  City 
and  Buenos  Ayres  was  only  twenty-two  minutes. 

Recently  the  two  largest  battleships  of  the  world,  owned  by 
the  Argentine  Republic,  were  launched  in  the  United  States,  the 
"Rivadavia,"  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  the  "^loreno,"  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  when  the  representative  of  that  great  Buenos  Ayres 
newspaper,  "La  Prensa,"  handed  the  new^s  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  office  in  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company's  yards 
that  the  "Rivadavia"  was  afloat,  it  was  flashed  to  this  comi)any's 
office  in  New  York  and  again  flashed  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  within 
four  minutes  it  was  published.  Better  still,  when  again  the  "La 
Prensa"  representative  filed  the  news  of  the  floating  of  the 
"Moreno"  to  the  Western  Union  office  in  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company's  yards  at  Camden,  it  was  flashed  to  New 
York  and  again  South,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  was  known 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  establishing  a  record,  that.  1  am  proud  to  say, 
has  never  been  surpassed  on  any  telegraph  system  in  the  world. 
Just  think  of  it.  approximately  7,000  miles  of  submarine  cable 
and  a  cable  telegraph  line  over  the  Andes  Mountains. 

This  company  connects  with  both  of  the  large  telegraph 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  also  with  sixteen  Atlantic 
cables ;  all  of  which  collect  and  distribute  business  going  to  or 
coming  from  the  Argentine  "Via  Colon."  Again  I  say,  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  correspondence  by  telegraph  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  approximately  as 
quick  time  as  between  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  I  believe 
that   when   this    fact   and   the   fact   that   there   is   only    fortv-five 
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minutes  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres 
is  fully  appreciated,  the  business  of  the  two  countries  will  ad- 
vance more  rapidly. 

Before  I  conclude,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  these 
samples  of  submarine  cables,  which  better  than  words  explain 
the  improvements  that  time  has  brought.  I  first  show  you  a 
piece  of  the  first  submarine  cable  laid  in  1850,  between  France 
and  England.  It  is  simply  a  copper  wire  covered  with  pure  gutta 
percha,  and  in  order  to  insure  its  going  to  the  bottom,  when  put 
in  the  water,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  weights  at  100  yard 
intervals.  Its  life  was  only  a  few  hours  and  it  then  became  a 
relic.  I  show  you  also  a  piece  of  new  cable  cut  from  the  "Via 
Colon"  cable,  as  well  as  another  which  is  used  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  in  connection  with  it.  The  new  cable,  perhaps,  needs 
no  further  explanation,  excepting  that  this,  Gentlemen,  is  of 
American  manufacture. 

Mr.  Santamarina,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  a  few 
maps  to  show  our  cable  routes  and  offices. 

My  company  will  be  pleased  to  mail  from  time  to  time,  items 
of  interest  affecting  the  telegraph  service  with  South  America 
to  those  who  w'ill  be  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  their  ad- 
dresses, and  I  shall  personally  be  very  glad  at  any  time  to  explain 
telegraph  facilities  or  assist  in  any  way  possible  to  improve  tele- 
graph correspondence  between  business  firms  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  United  States. 

Address    by    Hugh  Gordon    Miller    at    National    and    New    York 

Credit  Men's  Association's  Annual    Banquet, 

New  Astor  Hotel,   October  2Hth,    1911 

Among  other  things,  and  after  some  pleasantries,  Mr.  Miller 
said : 

"According  to  all  the  evidence  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  our 
country's  development  when  they  have  covered  the  home  market 
and  their  output  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  their  necessities  or 
desires. 

"Having  reached  that  stage  of  our  commercial  life,  we  first. 
and  most  naturally,  turned  toward  Canada,  our  immediate  neigh- 
bor on  the  north,  and  President  Taft  was  untiring  in  his  effort 
to  aid  in  that  direction  through  the  medium  of  reciprocity.  Canada 
gave  us,  in  no  uncertain  way,  to  understand  that  our  overtures 
for  extended  reciprocal  trade  relations  came  too  late.  The  Brit- 
ish Home  Government  and  English  manufacturers  and  financiers, 
while  we  slumbered  on  our  opportunities,  had  come  to  Canada's 
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aid  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  bulk  of  rich  commerce  of 
their  great  and  growing  American  Colony.  We  slumbered  too 
long  on  the  opportunity  that  was  naturally  ours,  until  the  op- 
portunity in  that  direction  is  gone  forever,  or  at  least  during 
our  generation. 

"There  is  still  a  great  chance  open  for  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  for  trade  in  South  and  Central  America.  These 
countries  are  Republics  with  ideals  like  our  own  ;  and  while  un- 
like us  in  many  respects,  they  are,  like  ourselves,  working  out, 
under  Republican  forms  of  government,,  the  problem  of  liberty 
regulated  by  law.  That  great  basic  aim  and  ideal  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  all  South  and  Central  America. 

"South  America  for  a  long  time  has  been  calling  to  this 
great  neighbor  of  North  America  to  come  and  take  our  portion 
of  the  great  wealth  of  commerce  in  that  direction — which  natur- 
ally belongs  to  us.  It  is  still  calling  to-day,  and  calling  loudly ; 
but  as  I  see  the  commercial  and  financial  arms  of  England  and 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  reaching  out  untiringly — 
financial  and  commercial  arms  that,  unlike  our  own — never  grow 
weary  of  embracing  good  opportunities.  I  feel  that  the  present 
appeal  from  the  merchants  and  consumers  of  South  America  is, 
in  efifect,  the  last  call. 

These  countries  to  the  South  of  us  have  latent  natural  wealth 
and  material  resources  unequaled  to-day,  by  any  other  section 
of  the  world.  Some  are  well  advanced  in  the  worlds  commercial 
and  economic  competition,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out,  none 
of  these  countries  are  loaded  down  with  the  decadent  influences 
which  handicap  commerce  and  trade  and  general  progress  in 
some  parts  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  live  and  progressive 
people,  and  in  that  respect  are  like  our  own. 

"It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  material  interests  and  resultant 
sympathies  of  these  Latin  American  countries,  in  spite  of  the 
memorable  visit  and  able  addresses  of  Senator  Root  when  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  of  the  indefatigable  and  valuable  efiforts  of 
Mr.  Barrett,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union — 
that  these  interests  and  sympathies  are  largely  with  Germany 
and  England,  with  which  countries  nine-tenths  of  their  trade 
relations  are  had ;  whose  merchant  marine  carries  their  com- 
merce ;  and  whose  merchants  extend  to  them  direct  the  usual 
trade  courtesies  and  accommodations.  This  situation  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  general  intercourse  from  which  intercourse  the 
United  States  has  efifectively  shut  itself  out  until  recently. 

'"There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  European  countries, 
especially  Germany  and  England  are,  and  have  been,  carrying 
on  for  a  long  time  and  with  great  profit,  nearly  all  of  the  very 
large    and    steadiK    growing    commerce    and    trade    with    South 
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'  America,  our  national  zone  of  influence  and  responsibility.  The 
first  reason  is  probably  because  American  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, whose  products  can  be  easily  and  profitably  sold  in 
South  America,  in  the  past  have  found  the  field  of  such  trade  en- 
deavor large  enough  at  home  to  engage  their  attention.  But 
that  day  admittedly  has  passed  and  our  people  are  holding  export 
trade  conferences  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  realiz- 
ing more  and  more  every  day  that  we  now  need  the  business.  A 
few  days  ago  a  South  American  trade  conference  was  held  in 
New  York  in  an  effort  to  encourage  this  movement,  and  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  happen  to  be  counsel,  was  appointed  and  has 
been  investigating  the  subject  with  a  request  that,  if  possible, 
we  offer  some  practical  suggestion  in  the  premises. 

"It  is  pointed  out  with  justice  in  this  connection  that  it  is 
just  as  wrong  to  ascribe  to  that  whole  section  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions which  may  exist  from  time  to  time  in  some  parts,  as  it 
would  be  unfair  to  attribute  riots  or  lawlessness  to  every  State 
of  the  United  States,  if  such  conditions  existed  in  one  or  two 
States  of  the  Union. 

"The  foreign  trade  of  South  America  last  year  amounted  to 
approximately  $2,100,000,000.  Going  back  a  little  and  taking  the 
average  for,  say,  the  three  years  1895-7-8,  the  average  foreign 
commerce  of  those  years,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  was  valued  at  nearly  one  billion  dollars.  This 
means  that  those  countries  showed  an  increase  in  foreign  trade 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  double, 
in  a  decade.  The  value  of  trade  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics  for  1909-10  was  $631,- 
000,000,  showing  an  awakening  condition,  but  a  proportion  of  the 
business  comparatively  small. 

"If  these  countries  can  buy  and  sell  to  such  an  extent  before 
fully  coming  into  their  own — and  the  majority  of  them  are  in 
the  infancy  of  their  possibilities — what  will  they  be  able  to  do 
when  all  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  wakes  up  to 
their  opportunities  and  possibilities,  and  gets  fully  in  touch  with 
them  ?  Are  we,  by  slumbering  on  our  opportunities  to  find  our- 
selves completely  out  of  commercial  touch  with  these  neighbors  ? 

"Now,  I  am  not,  in  the  limit  of  time  which  naturally  confines 
me,  going  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  business  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

"Let  us,  then,  after  these  generalities,  confine  ourselves 
especially  to-night  to  Argentina  and  its  neighbor,  Uruguay. 

"The  Argentine  Republic  can  boast  of  an  area  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  section  of  the  United  States  lying  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  To  be  exact,  it  spreads  over  1,135,840 
square  miles,  and  is  the  second  largest  country  of  Latin  America. 
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It  extends  over  2,500  miles  soutli  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
almost  to  the  Antartic  Circle  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  south  tem- 
perate zone.  Its  population  approximates  7,000,000  and  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  It  could  support  in  prosperity  70,000,000  in- 
habitants. Buenos  Aires,  its  Capital,  is  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  zvorld,  having  a  population  to-day  of  1,270,000  and  growing 
faster  tluni  any  large  city  in  the  United  States,  excepting  Neiv 
York  and  Chicago.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  last  year 
was  valued  at  $700,000,000,  which  was  larger  than  that  of  Japan 
or  of  China.  Its  chief  exports  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  linseed, 
oats,  wool,  hides,  frozen  meat,  dye  and  tannin  woods,  and  live 
animals.  It  has  nearly  17,000  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  and 
nian\  more  in  course  of  construction. 

"Cruguay  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  While  its  area  of  72,000  miles  is  small,  compared 
to  that  of  its  two  closest  neighbors,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  it  is 
\'et  larger  than  the  States  of  New  York  and  West  Virginia  com- 
bined, and  has  a  population  of  1,112,000.  It  is  a  land  of  excep- 
tional agricultural  fertility  and  possesses  a  strong  strategic  com- 
mercial location  at  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Mon- 
tevideo, its  Capital,  is  a  most  attractive  city,  with  a  population  of 
350,000.  The  Uruguayan  Government  is  expending  nearly  $10,- 
000,000  on  the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  Montevideo  that  will 
make  it  rank  with  the  best  ports  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  steam- 
ships running  between  southern  South  America,  Europe  and  the 
L'nited  States,  touch  at  Montevideo,  and  it  is  only  100  miles 
<iistant  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  great  capital  of  Argentina.  Uru- 
ijuay's  prosperity  is  evidenced  by  its  foreign  trade  which,  last 
\ear,  reached  the  remarkable  total  of  $8:j,000,000.  Uruguay 
provides  a  market  for  the  exports  of  the  United  States  valued 
at  a  little  more  than  $4,000,000  and  it  sold  this  country  products 
to  the  extent  of  $5,708,814,  making  a  total  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  The  principal  articles  which  Uru- 
guay sends  to  other  countries  include  frozen  and  canned  beef, 
jerked  beef,  eggs,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  hair,  bones,  tallow,  bar- 
ley, bran,  Indian  corn,  flour,  oats,  wheat  and  linseed.  This  Re- 
public has  in  operation  over  1,500  miles  of  railways,  while  341 
additional  miles  will  soon  be  under  way. 

"For  these  figures  and  this  summary  of  those  two  countries 
.1  am  indebted  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
L  nion. 

Let  me,  therefore,  read  to  yciu  from  the  evidence,  at  the  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  of  Hon.  Alfred  Metz  Green,  Consul  at  New  York  for 
Uruguay.  Mr.  Green,  formerly  a  banker,  was  discussing  the 
vital  subject  of  credit  in  which  we  are  all  interested. 
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"  'Naturally,'  said  Mr.  Green,  'to  enter  these  markets  the 
manufacturer  understands  that  his  articles  must  compete  in 
quality  and  price  with  similar  ones  introduced  from  Germany, 
England,  France,  Italy,  etc'  I  state  with  sincerity  that  the 
American  goods  can  and  should  compete  with  the  European. 

"Nevertheless,  there  is  one  impediment  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  prevent  this  conquest ;  that  is,  unless  the  American 
merchant  considers  the  matter  well  and  makes  a  radical  change 
in  his  manner  of  doing  business.  I  refer  to  the  credit.  The  mer- 
chant of  this  country  has  always  acted  on  the  cash  system.  His 
products  are  often,  and  I  will  say  generally,  paid  for  before 
leaving  the  factory  to  be  shipped.  This  system  is  not  accepted  in 
South  America. 

"The  merchants  of  these  republics  are  accustomed  to  buy  on 
90  days'  credit,  without  including  the  30  days  for  the  arrival  of 
the  goods  and  the  30  days  before  receiving  the  payment  or  draft, 
which  makes  in  all  150  days'  credit,  with  6  per  cent,  interest. 

"The  reason  for  giving  such  credit  is  easily  explained.  The 
European  manufacturer  has  full  confidence  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can merchant.  Besides,  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  his  merchandise 
is  shipped  for  these  markets,  he  can  have  their  value  discounted 
in  any  bank,  sure  that  he  will  not  be  exposed  to  lose  one  cent. 

"The  South  American  merchant  is  generally  honest.  They 
are  universally  renowned  for  their  honesty,  and  this  is  well 
known  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  as 
everywhere,  there  are  sometimes  exceptions,  but  I  must  say  that 
in  these  covmtries  such  exceptions  are  rare. 

"To  give  an  idea  of  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  mer- 
chant of  Uruguay,  I  will  only  say  that  failure  is  rare  in  that 
country,  and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  that  he  is  really  obliged  to  arri\e 
at  this  extreme  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  business. 

"When  the  agreements  are  signed  they  are  usually  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  creditor,  as  in  most  cases  the  arrangements  are 
made  on  a  basis  of  70  and  even  80  per  cent.,  and  even  these  are 
the  lesser  or  small  merchants,  who  buy  from  the  importers  and 
whose  capital  never  exceeds  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

"I  have  not  come  here  to  praise  the  merchants  of  my  country, 
but  only  to  make  it  evident  that  our  business  is  of  the  most  solid, 
and  merits,  therefore,  that  the  American  merchant  should  place 
more  confidence  in  us  than  he  has  had  heretofore. 

"What  is  also  required  to  befriend,  or  support,  this  com- 
mercial current  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  is 
the  American  banks,  so  to  make  it  easy  for  the  manufacturer 
to  extend  his  credit  to  the  merchant,  so  that  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacturer  to  demand  payment  for  the  goods  be- 
fore the  purchaser  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  them. 
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"Many  American  goods  are  cheaper  than  the  English  and 
German,  and  would  dominate  the  market  if  presented  in  the 
proper  manner. 

"American  houses  should  send  agents  to  South  America  as 
the  Germans  do,  provided  with  samples,  and  not  try  to  sell  by 
means  of  catalogues  written  in  English,  and  generally  badly 
translated  into  Spanish,  which  are  ridiculed  by  those  who  re- 
ceive them. 

"Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  bad  faith  of 
some  American  manufacturers,  which  tends  to  injure  the  gen- 
eral commerce  of  this  country.  I  have  known  many  cases  in 
which  the  South  American  merchant  has  bought  goods  through 
the  catalogues,  and  the  articles  which  were  sent  to  him  were  en- 
tirely different  to  those  he  wished  to  buy.  Notwithstanding  the 
protests  and  the  pleas  for  redress  which  these  merchants  make, 
the  seller  pays  no  attention,  and  finally  we,  the  Consuls,  are  re- 
quested to  intervene  in  these  cases,  and  usually  without  any  result. 

"This  is  an  important  matter,  which  should  with  efficiency  be 
set  right  in  order  to  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  our  business 
men." 

We  are  introducing  to-night  the  author  of  those  remarks  to 
the  fountain  head  of  American  business  credit.  Sooner  or  later — 
and  the  sooner,  the  better — this  question  of  South  American  busi- 
ness credit  will  be  before  you. 

"But  how,  you  ask,  shall  we  go  about  getting  our  share  of 
this  commerce  and  trade?  We  may  well,  in  this  matter,  learn 
something  from  old  England.  England  has  invested  in  Argentina 
alone  269,000,000  pounds  sterling,  or  $1,345,000,000;  and  this 
enormous  outlay  of  money  by  the  most  conservative  business  peo- 
ple of  the  world  should  go  far  toward  bringing  home  to  the 
American  manufacturer  the  realization  of  the  vast  possibilities 
of  those  countries'  resources  and  requirements. 

"The  report  of  Commissioner  General  Alkers,  of  the  British 
Department  of  the  International  Exposition,  held  in  Argentina 
in  1910,  shows  that  for  every  dollar  expended  by  British  manu- 
facturers in  the  Exposition  they  had  received  $200  worth  of 
orders.  The  total  cost  of  the  British  Commercial  Exhibit  there 
was  $70,000,  and  the  manufacturers  had,  to  date  of  said  report,  re- 
ceived over  $12,000,000  in  orders.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to 
be  'up  to'  the  American  manufacturer  to  emulate  the  example  of 
his  British  cousin  and  seek  a  share  of  these  good  markets  through 
these  same  instrumentalities.  The  British  merchant  made  that 
exhibit  in  1910  though  they  were  strongly  entrenched  in  Argen- 
tina already. 

Gathered  or  gathering  to-day.  gentlemen,  in  the  waters  of 
this  great  commonwealth,  there  are  twenty-four  first-class  Amer- 
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ican  battleships  and  a  lot  of  other  craft,  the  silent  guardians  of 
our  commerce  and  credit  as  a  country,  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Looking  into  the  future  to-night,  let  us  see  in  prophetic 
vision  unless  and  until  the  other  nations  agree  and  begin  to  dis- 
arm— let  us  see  forty-six  great  American  battleships,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  American  Union,  all 
sailing  out  under  the  star  spangled  banner,  the  banner  of  com- 
merce and  peace  with  honor ;  sailing  out  upon  the  open  sea  of 
the  twentieth  century,  presenting  after  all,  in  the  judgment  of 
most  of  iis,  the  only  guarantee  of  a  continuance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  to  South  and  Central  America ;  and  presenting  this 
nations  most  effectual,  and  for  the  present  at  least,  most  prac- 
tical contribution  to  the  final  and  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 
Typifying  and -representing  thus  the  forty-six  States  that  com- 
pleted navy  of  the  future;  typifying  also  the  completed  vmity 
of  the  American  Republic  and  our  great  constellation  of  com- 
monwealths— may  they  continue  to  sail  out  into  the  great  arena 
of  the  world  with  decks  all  cleared  for  action,  and,  if  necessary, 
with  every  man  at  his  gun,  as  they  silently  come  and  go,  parting 
and  passing  the  tribulent  international  billows,  that  with  this 
nation,  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  will  no  doubt,  for  some  time 
to  come — in  spite  of  all  our  hopes  and  prayers,  continue  to  break 
ever  and  again  upon  the  ever-surging,  often  restless,  onward 
moving  tides  of  time.  x\nd  when  those  forty-six  battleships 
gather  here  some  day  for  a  full  review,  may  all  of  us  be  here 
at  the  harbor  of  this  great  metropolis,  to  see  them  amid  the  white 
foam  and  silver  spray  of  the  great  port  of  entry  of  the  country. 
May  we  watch  them  then  as  in  the  fulness  of  our  proper  naval 
strength  they  dij)  their  flags  and  salute  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  world -as  she  points  on  high  toward  the  only 
shore  which,  as  yet,  holds  out  any  safe  guarantee  of  "Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  \\'\\\  Among  Men." 

KCIIOKS   FROM   TIIK    FRKSS 

The  Nczv  York  Times,  Se/^t.  27.  1911. 

Reciprocity  treaties  with  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  were  urged  at  the  second  day's  session  of  the  American 
Manufacturers"  Export  Association  Convention  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  yesterday  afternoon,  by  President  W.  B.  Campbell.  At 
the  same  time  the  entire  trade  policy  heretofore  adopted  by 
manufacturers  of  this  country  toward  South  Anierican  trades- 
men was  raked  vigorously  over  the  coals  by  Sehor  J.  P.  Santa- 
marina,  a  trade  expert  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  who  has  been 
studying  trade  conditions  between  the  two  countries  for  the  last 
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twelve  years.  His  criticism  of  the  rude  and  negligent  methods  of 
American  manufacturers  toward  his  countrymen  came  as  a  dis- 
tinct surprise  to  the  convention. 

Deploring  the  failure  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada, 
President  Campbell  declared  it  was  important  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  toward  "the  conceding  of  reduced  duties  or  free 
entry  on  raw  materials  and  food  products  of  the  countries  south 
of  us,  in  exchange  for  reduced  duties  or  free  entry  of  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  United  States  into  these  countries."  This, 
he  declared,  is  necessary  and  earnestly  desired  by  the  citizens  of 
both  countries.  He  urged  also  a  campaign  to  remove  the  tax  now 
imposed  on  American  and  other  foreign  salesmen  in  many  of  the 
States  of  the  South  American  republics. 

Sefior  Santamarina's  address  followed  close  upon  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's. He  declared  that  American  manufacturers  have  in  the  past 
consistently  slighted  the  trade  approaches  from  Argentine  mer- 
chants, adding  that  in  response  to  250  letters  he  sent  to  the  news- 
papers and  trade  journals  here,  asking  for  aid  in  cementing  closer 
trade  relations,  he  received  only  three  replies,  two  of  which  were 
in  the  form  of  disinterested  regrets  that  the  trade  papers  "could 
not  afiford  space"  for  the  purpose  he  desired. 

"If  you  want  our  trade."  he  said,  "you  must  give  us  a  square 
deal  and  a  hearing.  We  are  not  too  far  away  to  be  of  importance 
to  you,  if  we  pay  promptly.  But  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  make 
the  goods  as  the  buyer  wants  to  buy  them,  not  as  you  want  to 
sell  them ;  otherwise  we  shall  buy  our  goods  of  Germany  or  other 
nations  that  try  to  please  us.  You  men,  who  have  been  able  to 
create  a  necessity  for  even  such  unessential  things  as  chewing 
gum  all  over  your  country,  have  not  even  tried  to  create  in  our 
country  a  necessity  for  your  much-needed  machinery  and  other 
goods  by  showing  us  how  we  can  use  and  adopt  modern  systems. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  saying  that  at  least  800  out  of 
each  1,000  articles  made  in  the  United  States  compete  with  for- 
eign manufactures. 

"But  you  do  not  approach  us  rightly.  You  advertise  on  every 
tree  and  gatepost  in  this  country,  but  in  Argentina  vou  treat  us 
as  if  we  cannot  read  and  write.  Moreover,  stop  sending  out  to 
us  great  trade  lists  of  5.000  names  and  huge  catalogues  couched 
in  'bum'  Spanish  to  make  us  think  you're  the  greatest  firm  in  the 
world  in  your  particular  trade.  Speak  to  us  in  real  Spanish — a 
language  we  can  understand.  Your  abrupt  manner  of  dispatching 
your  business  correspondence,  too.  finds  no  echo  in  the  courteous 
Latin  temperament.  1  tell  you,  50  per  cent,  of  your  correspond- 
ence goes  into  our  waste  baskets  for  this  reason  alone." 

The  smug  self-sufficiency  of  American  exporters  was  criti- 
cised   bv    Congressman    William    C.    Redfield.    of    Brooklvn.    last 


night,  at  the  dinner  that  wound  up  the  convention.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  250  manufacturers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  that  whereas 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  chief  rivals  of  the  United  States, 
lacking  a  great  home  market  for  their  wares,  are  obliged  to  look 
upon  their  foreign  trade  as  of  chief  importance  and  strain  all 
their  efforts  to  enlarge  it,  the  American  manufacturers,  looking 
upon  the  home  market  as  of  primary  importance,  have  been  con- 
sistently neglectful  and  half-hearted  in  their  efforts  to  build  up 
foreign  trade. 

He  urged  the  need  of  a  broader  outlook  for  American  manu- 
facturers, less  carelessness,  and  more  conscious  efforts  to  please 
foreign  buyers  by  adapting  American  goods  to  foreign  tastes,  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  the  foreign  buyer's  adapting  his  tastes  to 
American  goods. 

"The  trouble  with  American  manufacturers  in  export  trade," 
he  said,  "has  been  that  they  always  knew  their  business  too  well 
and  refused  to  learn  it  better.  Moreover,  we  have  been  sadly 
handicapped  by  the  too  common  ignorance  of  'abroad.'  Take,  for 
example,  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  common  geography.  I  person- 
ally know  of  cases  where  a  Boston  house  wrote  to  a  firm  in 
Manila  on  June  8,  and  again  on  June  25,  saying  on  the  latter  date 
that  they  had  received  no  answer  to  theirs  of  the  8th,  and  must  in- 
sist on  an  immediate  reply.  It  is  a  bit  droll,  also,  to  see  a  New 
York  house  refer  an  inquiry  from  Panama  to  its  agents  in  the 
Philippines,  but  this  very  thing  happened. 

"I  know  of  a  clerk  who,  when  asked  where  Jamaica  was,  said 
it  was  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  Now,  it  really  is  quite  important 
to  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  a  customer  is ;  also  to  know 
what  he  will  want.  I  have  seen  heating  apparatus  recommended 
for  Java ! 

"Akin  to  this  is  the  equally  tragic  ignorance  of  language 
among  us.  The  American  exporter  seems  to  be  guided  by  the  old 
principle,  Tf  the  foreigner  does  not  understand  English,  speak 
louder.'  Our  own  tongue  is  so  good  a  language,  and  we  speak 
it  so  well,  that  it  seems  almost  discourteous  for  a  foreigner  not 
to  understand  it.  And  we  are  so  accustomed  to  feet  and  inches 
and  pounds  that  meters  and  kilograms  and  the  like  seem  disagree- 
able. 

"I  have  known  American  manufacturers  abroad  to  realize 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  intelligent  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers could  not  always  speak  or  understand  English,  and  that 
the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages  were  really  practical 
things  in  the  countries  where  they  prevail." 

Mr.  Redfield  also  attacked  the  habit  of  American  export 
manufacturers  of  underpaying  postage  on  their  letters  to  foreign 
houses,  of  suddenly  and  repeatedly  changing  list  prices  and  dis- 
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counts,  and  of  packing  shipments  for  abroad  inadequately  despite 
constant  complaints  from  foreign  customers,  who  are  finally 
obliged  to  turn  to  British  or  German  manufacturers  for  goods 
more  safely  packed.  He  criticised  also  the  impatient  and  rude 
abruptness  with  which  many  American  houses  are  wont  to  de- 
mand "cash  with  order"  from  customers  abroad  whose  credit  is 
perfectly  reliable  and  who  thereby  feel  themselves  insulted,  and 
turn  to  German  or  British  firms,  where  their  credit  is  respected. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  confronting  the  American 
manufacturer  who  engages  in  export  trade,  said  Mr.  Redlield,  is 
the  necessity  of  sending  his  goods  on  the  ships  of  foreign  com- 
petitors or  the  compatriots  of  such  competitors.  Until  the  United 
States  shall  have  its  own  merchant  marine,  he  said,  its  manufac- 
turers cannot  get  a  square  deal  in  export  trade. 

"An  attitude  that  we  are  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers on  their  own  ground  while  unable  to  compete  with  them 
on  our  ground,  cannot  be  long  maintained,"  he  said.  "The  day 
of  special  privilege  for  you  and  me  is  passing  away,  never  to  re- 
turn. The  day  of  self-help,  of  standing  on  our  own  feet,  of  facing 
fearlessly  the  world  in  open  competition  with  it,  is  dawning." 

Besides  Mr.  Redfield,  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  W.  B. 
Campbell,  President  of  the  Association ;  John  Ball  Osborne,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Department  of  State ; 
John  Chandler  Cobb,  President  of  the  National  Tarifif  Commis- 
sion Association ;  Robert  P.  Skinner,  American  Consul  General  at 
Hamburg ;  and  Prof.  John  L.  Stewart,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration  at  Lehigh  University. 

The  New  York  American,  Sept.  27,  1911. 

What  most  aroused  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  assembled  in  convention  yesterday  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  was  the  climax  of  a  heart-to-heart  speech  by  J.  P.  Santa- 
marina,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  declared : 

"In  foreign  trade  you  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Euro- 
pean ships  and  European  banks.  If  your  nation  runs  much 
longer  on  the  policies  it  has  so  far  held  to  I  predict  an  utter 
elimination  of  foreign  trade. 

"If  war  between  France  and  Germany  broke  out  your  trade 
outside  your  borders  would  be  nothing,  because  you  would  have 
no  ships.  Or  if  England  and  the  Far  East  should  come  to  war 
you  would  be  in  the  same  losing  position,  because  your  freight 
is  not  carried  in  your  own  bottoms,  but  in  theirs." 

Immediately  he  was  borne  out  in  his  contention,  made  in  a 
tone  which  would  indicate  that  the  Argentine  Republic  would  pre- 
fer American  trade  if  American  traders  only  could  give  it  an  even 
chance,  by  J.  L.  Ewell,  secretary  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred.    He  declared  : 
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'"The  great  ports  of  South  America  arc  reached  from 
England,  Germany.  France,  Spain  and  Italy  by  swift  passenger- 
carrying  ocean  and  mail  steamers.  We  send  out  mails  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  three  of  the  greatest 
ports  in  the  world,  by  freight  boats.  Only  about  once  a  month 
does  a  large  modern  passenger  steamer  leave  New  York  for  those 
South  American  centers. 

"CJur  commerce  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  exigencies  of  inter- 
national politics.  Almost  every  one  knows  the  danger  that  we 
ran  and  the  same  to  which  we  were  exposed  in  sending  our  fleet 
of  sixteen  battleships  around  the  world  trailed  by  twenty-seven 
indispensable  colliers,  each  flying  a  foreign  flag.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known,  however,  that  when  we  recently  sent  several 
regiments  of  our  soldiers  to  Cuba  to  keep  the  the  peace,  we 
marched  them  up  the  gang  plank,  the  Ijands  playetl  the  'Star 
Spangled  Banner,'  and  embarked  them  ujjon  steamers  flying  the 
royal  cross  of  St.  (leorge  of  P^ngland. 

"The  only  really  serviceable  boats  of  large  capacity  which  the 
navy  had  at  its  disposal  from  mercantile  sources  during  the  Span- 
ish war  were  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  secured  to 
our  flag  by  the  very  inadequate  ( )cean  Mail  bill  of  1891. 

"The  nations  of  the  world  during  1910  expended  more  than 
$45,000,000  in  special  payments  to  shipping  lines.  The  following 
shows  what  a  few  of  the  great  powers  paid  out  to  this  end : 
France,  $13,423,737;  Great  Britain,  $9,689,334;  Japan,  $5,413,- 
700;  Italy.  $3,872,917;  Spain.  $3,150,120;  Austria-Hungary. 
$2,934,530;  Germany,  $2,301,029;  United  States,  $762,638. 

"Gnder  this  enlightened  policy  France  doubled  the  tonnage 
of  her  merchant  navy  in  thirty  years  ;  Germany  more  than  dou- 
bled her  merchant  navy  in  a  period  of  twenty  years  ;  Italy  has  in- 
creased hers  threefold  and  over ;  Japan  since  1896  has  practically 
created  a  modern  merchant  navy  now  aggregating  nearly 
1,500,000  tons,  and  Canada  is  maintaining  no  less  than  ten  lines 
of  mail  steamers  at  a  cost  to  the  Dominion  of  $1,750,000,  which 
is  approximately  2  per  cent,  of  her  total  revenue. 

"The  only  encouragement  of  the  United  States  in  carrying 
mails  to  foreign  ports  is  under  the  law  of  1891,  which  permitted 
us  to  pay  $4  per  nautical  mile  for  twenty-knot  boats.  In  1909  this 
sum  amounted  to  $762,038.40,  and  at  this  price  the  steamers  take 
all  the  mail  that  is  offered." 
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'J'hc  Xcic  York  livcninii  Sun,  Sept.  29,  1911. 

The  American  Manufacturers'  Association  had  a  dinner  re- 
cently where  sundry  speakers  glorified  the  objects  which  the 
association  stands  for  and  made  suggestions  for  its  broadening 
and  betterment.  But  among  the  speakers  a  visitor  from  South 
America  said  a  few  words  which  deserve  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  they  may,  very  possibly,  get. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  of  Argentina,  who 
declared  that  individuals,  trade  journals  and  newspapers  in  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  ought  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
South  American  merchants  and  their  trade  methods  if  the  United 
States  wanted  the  South  American  trade.  He  thought  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  had  much  to  learn,  and  at  the  threshold 
they  should  learn  how  to  address  strangers  whose  trade  was 
sought.     He  put  it  frankly : 

"I  don't  know  whether  we  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are 
more  courteous,  but  we  can't  stand  the  abrupt  way  you  Americans 
address  us  in  your  letters.  You  are  not  courteous  when  you  ask 
for  an  order.  You  treat  us  as  if  we  were  half  civilized  and 
ignorant.  And  still  you  wonder  why  you  don't  get  more  trade  in 
our  country." 

The  phraseology  and  terms  of  address  used  in  many  business 
communications  issuing  from  American  commercial  houses  could 
be  greatly  improved  without  falling  into  an  excess  of  soft  words. 
Tliere  never  was  a  fonder  delusion  than  that  of  the  trader  who 
thinks  that  a  brusque  address  is  "businesslike"  and  who  beheves 
that  he  can  impose  his  own  ideas  of  propriety  upon  a  new  class 
of  business  men  who  have  very  clear  and  crystallized  ideas  as  to 
the  decencies  of  life  by  mere  weight  of  insistence.  Such  methods 
are  like  the  attempt  of  the  Englishman  in  a  foreign  country  to 
make  a  native  understand  English  by  yelling  at  him  in  that 
favored  but  ncjt  yet  universal  tongue. 

No  point  has  been  urged  oftener  or  more  persistently  by 
our  consuls  in  various  parts  of  the  world  than  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  prejudices — if  one  insist  on  so  characterizing 
them — of  the  foreigner  whose  trade  is  sought.  To  ram  one's 
goods  down  a  fcjreigner's  throat  is  not  altogether  easy  ;  the  gen- 
tlest words  are  not  too  suave  to  lubricate  the  refractory  trader 
whose  skin  is  found  to  be  tender  in  tlie  most  unexpected  places. 
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The  Pan-American  Bulletin,  October,  1911. 
(Published  by  the  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  a  prominent  civil  engineer,  newspaper 
writer,  scholar,  and  lecturer  of  Argentina,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  another  visit  and  will  present  a  series  of  public 
lectures  on  the  Argentine  Republic  which  should  do  much  toward 
awakening  greater  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  that 
progressive  country.  Mr.  Santamarina  has  prepared  these  lectures 
especially  for  delivery  before  universites,  colleges,  and  techno- 
logical schools,  and  he  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting  by  the 
liberal  use  of  appropriate  illustrations  and  reproductions  from 
best  engravings  and  maps.  Among  the  subdivisions  of  his  lec- 
ture are  the  following:  "The  history  of  the  Argentine  Republic;" 
"The  declaration  of  independence ;"  "The  new  political  period ;" 
"The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres;"  "The  sociability  of  the  country," 
including  a  description  of  its  clubs,  etc. ;  "The  suburbs  of  Buenos 
Ayres;"  "The  intellectuality  of  the  country,"  embracing  a  state- 
ment on  its  public  schools,  churches,  theatres,  etc. ;  "The  princi- 
pal interior  cities ;"  "The  shipping  connections  and  the  commerce 
of  the  country." 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  also  gratified  to  know  that  Mr. 
Santamarina  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  book  on  trade  with  the 
Argentine  Republic.  This  will  contain  a  vast  amount  of  material 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  firm  that  wishes  to  trans- 
act business  with  Argentina.  There  is  probably  no  man  to-day 
who  is  more  familiar  with  the  exact  conditions  of  trade  exchange 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic  than  is  Mr. 
Santamarina.  His  discussions  before  the  Pan-American  Com- 
mercial Conference,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  last  February,  demonstrated  liis  familiarity 
with  this  subject.  The  Pan-American  Union  has  much  pleasure 
in  reconmmending  Mr.  Santamarina  to  educational  institutions 
and  commercial  and  civic  organizations  as  an  authority  who  can 
delivery  most  interesting  addresses. 

The  Nezv  York  American,  Oct.  11,  1911. 
Reciprocity  between  South  America  Republics  and  the 
United  States  was  the  keynote  of  the  first  Argentine  Trade  Con- 
ference, held  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  auditorium  of  the  West 
Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  were  present  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  business  men  of  this  city.  Among  the  most 
prominent  speakers  were  John  Barrett,  Director-General  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  and  former  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public ;  Consul-General  Carlos  Galarce,  of  Argentina ;  Louis 
Raposo,  of  Philadelphia ;  Hugh  Gordon  Miller,  B.  H.  Reynolds 
and  }.  P.  Santamarina,  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
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Hugh  Gordon  Miller,  the  first  speaker,  said  nine-tenths  of 
the  trade  with  Argentina  was  in  the  hands  of  Germany  and 
England.  This  condition  was  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  interest 
displayed  by  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  commercial  devel- 
opment with  the  republics.  The  point  of  his  address  was  a  reci- 
procity pact  with  the  South  American  republics. 

After  a  short  address  by  John  Barrett,  in  which  he  urged  an 
immediate  reciprocal  relationship  with  the  South  American  re- 
publics, he  introduced  J.  P.  Santamarina  as  the  leading  speaker 
of  the  conference.  Mr.  Santamarina,  who  comes  to  this  country 
and  is  touring  the  States  as  an  advocate  of  reciprocity  with 
Argentina  and  other  South  American  republics,  spoke  in  part  as 
follows : 

'My  message  to  the  American  people,"  said  Mr.  Santamarina, 
"is  that  of  a  humble  citizen  of  Argentina,  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  terrific  importance  of  extensive  commercial  negotia- 
tions with  my  Republic. 

"Our  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France 
and  other  nations  are  practically  balanced.  That  is  to  say,  we 
ship  to  those  markets  products  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  we  re- 
ceive from  them. 

"To  the  United  States  we  shipped  during  1909  goods  to  the 
value  of  about  $26,000,000.  Our  total  imports  in  1909  were 
$302,756,095.  Of  this  trade  the  United  States  received  about  14 
per  cent.,  Germany  somewhat  above  this  percentage,  France  some- 
thing less,  but  Great  Britain  received  double  the  amount  brought 
from  the  other  countries. 

"Our  imports  have  increased  300  per  cent,  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  our  exports  about  225  per  cent.  The  international 
shipping  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  grown  rapidly.  Our  pres- 
ent movement  represents  a  total  tonnage  of  45,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  about  16,000,000  tons  passed  through  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Of  the  total,  about  13,000,000  tons  are  carried  by  the 
British  flag,  followed  by  the  German,  Italian  and  French.  The 
increase  of  our  tonnage  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about 
7Z  per  cent." 

Mr.  Santamarina  said  he  would  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Ar- 
gentina were  due  to  the  American  tariff  or  other  reasons,  but  he 
quoted  statistics  to  show  that  American  imports  are  increasing, 
while  exports  are  decreasing. 

"It  stands  to  reason,"  he  contended,  "that  your  home  con- 
sumption is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  at  an  early  day 
you  will  be  abliged  to  import  goods  of  primary  necessity,  such  as 
cereals  and  meats. 
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"The  fault,  gentlemen,  is  chiefly  due  to  your  large  corpora- 
tions, and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  obtain  suitable  conditions  in  the  direction  of 
reciprocity." 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  Oct.  21,  1911. 

Fulfilling  a  promise  made  last  February  when  a  delegate  to 
the  Pan-American  convention,  to  tell  Philadelphians  of  his  native 
country,  J.  P.  Santamarina,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  spoke  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Commercial  Museum. 
Throughout  his  address,  brimming  with  interesting  data  on  the 
recent  history  and  remarkable  achievements  of  Argentina,  were 
frequent  expressions  of  the  good  will  of  his  country  toward  the 
United  States,  which,  he  said,  was  looked  upon  as  the  model  re- 
public of  the  world  and  with  whom  the  Argentine  statesmen 
wished  always  to  remain  at  peace.  He  regretted  that  the  friendly 
relations  had  not  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  United  States  in  a 
commercial  way,  announcing  that  he  would  make  a  second  address 
on  October  26  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  would  endeavor  to  point 
out  to  the  business  men  of  the  city  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  find  a  ready  market  for  their  products  and  extend  their 
trade  throughout  the  South  American  Republic  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Santamarina  took  unconcealed  pride  in  pointing  out  the 
triumphs  of  architecture  shown  in  the  lantern  slides  illustrating 
his  lecture.  "Our  buildings  are  not  skyscrapers,"  he  said.  "We 
would  not  have  them  to  mar  our  beautiful  cities."  And  the  scores 
of  pictures  thrown  on  the  canvas  bore  out  his  statement.  Buenos 
Ayres  is  a  city  of  magnificent  structures  and  beautiful  boulevards. 
The  architecture  is  ornate,  but  substantial  and  no  expense  is 
spared  to  make  the  surroundings  harmonize  with  the  political 
buildings.  Showing  the  splendid  Palace  of  Justice  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mr.  Santamarina  told  his  hearers  that  four  solid  blocks 
of  residences  and  stores  had  been  razed  by  dynamite  to  make 
room  for  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plaza. 

"We  are  an  unbelievably  extravagant  people,"  he  said,  "but 
we  are  practical  in  our  extravagance.  We  spend  millions  to 
beautify  our  streets  and  parks,  but  we  do  not  neglect  any  sanitary 
precaution,  the  water  supply  of  Buenos  Ayres  being-  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world  and  repaying  the  great  cost  of  its  maintenance 
by  a  resultant  low  death  rate." 

Citing  the  Argentine  people's  great  love  of  fine-bred  horses 
as  one  of  their  extravagances,  he  said:  "If  a  horse  wins  the 
Fnglish  Derby  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
[  have  known  horsemen  in  my  country  to  expend  fabulous 
amounts  to  get  Derby  winners." 
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The  display  of  busy  shipping  scenes  in  tlie  harbor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  called  forth  the  remark  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  over  only  a  very  little  of  the 
44,000,000  tons  representing  the  annual  shipping  movement.  Only 
recently  $60,000,000  has  been  appropriated  to  imprdve  the  already 
admirable  shipping  facilities  of  the  harbor. 

The  speaker  pleaded  for  closer  commercial  relations  with 
this  country  and  invited  his  hearers  to  verify  the  truth  of  his 
glowing  descriptions  by  a  personal  visit.  His  address  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Philadelphia  will  be  given  next  Thursday  night  at 
Dental  Hall,  No.  1301  Arch  street. 

The  North  American  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  21,  1911. 

High-class  salesmen  and  not  catalogs  are  needed  to  increase 
trade  relations  of  American  merchants  with  those  of  Argentina, 
according  to  J.  P.  Santamarina,  a  delegate  from  that  country  to 
the  Pan-American  congress,  who  addressed  the  first  Argentine 
trade  conference  yesterday,  in  Dental  Hall,  1301  Arch  street. 

Mr.  Santamarina  declared  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  with  which  Argentina  has  no  balance  of  trade,  and  the  rea- 
son is  that  American  manufacturers  do  not  study  the  needs  of 
the  South  American  republics.  American  methods  of  advertising 
also,  he  said,  were  not  suitable,  and  he  deplored  the  use  of  slang 
in  advertisements. 

"The  import  of  American  goods  is  not  absolutely  indispen- 
sable in  the  Argentine  Republic,"  said  Mr.  Santamarina,  "but 
highly  desirable,  if  equitable  conditions  can  be  adjusted.  How  to 
foster  the  South  American  markets  has  long  been  a  secret  to  the 
majority  of  American  exporters,  and  the  means  must  be  clearly 
comprehended  if  closer  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse  is  de- 
sirable. Reciprocity,  based  upon  universal  approval,  may  become 
the  result  of  a  keen  and  careful  study  of  mutual  conditions. 

"There  is  an  opportunity  to  anchor  firmly  the  export  trade 
of  this  country  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  if  you  will  but  investi- 
gate us,  as  you  did  Mexico,  and  then  send  representatives  there 
who  will  sell  what  is  needed.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  most 
extravagant  country  in  the  wc^rld,  and  therefore  fertile  soil  for 
your  manufacturers." 

According  to  official  figures,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Argen- 
tina for  1910  was:  Imports,  $339,458,683;  exports.  $359,584,143, 
leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  republic  of  $20,125,460. 

The  Detroit  Times,  November  9,  1911. 

J.  P.  Santamarina,  editor  anti  publicist,  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Board  of  Commerce 
luncheon,   in   the   Hotel   TuUer,   Thursday   noon.      He   spoke  on 
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"Business  conditions  and  opportunities  in  South  America."  His 
remarks  were  forceful  and  frank  and  gave  a  very  clear  notion  of 
South  American  attitude  toward  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Santamarina  said:  "Of  the  $50,000,000  worth  of  exports 
from  Detroit 'during  the  last  10  months,  the  Argentine  Republic 
received  only  15  per  cent.  There  is  a  market  for  double  that 
amount.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  largest  buying  and  sell- 
ing market  for  its  population  in  the  commercial  world  to-day. 
Our  commercial  position  is  absolutely  independent.  We  could 
close  our  frontiers  and  support  ourselves  if  necessary.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  likely  that  you  can  receive  more  favorable  com- 
mercial terms  with  us  than  you  now  have.  The  only  reciprocity 
that  we  can  give  is  balance  of  trade. 

"The  reason  why  your  reciprocity  negotiations  with  Canada 
failed,  was  because  the  Canadians  were  afraid  that  annexation 
was  the  ultimate  aim,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  South  America 
is  suspicious  of  your  advances.  If  you  want  South  American 
trade,  you  must  make  it  clear  to  us  that  it  is  not  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  United  States  to  control  the  western  hemisphere." 

BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  ARGENTINE  HISTORY. 

The  first  discoverer  to  enter  the  River  Plate  was  the  Span- 
iard Don  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  met  his  death,  together  with  his 
followers,  at  the  hands  of  the  indians.  The  Portuguese,  Don  Her- 
nando de  Magallanes,  continued  the  discovery,  and  in  1520  found 
Mount  Cerro,  opposite  what  is  now  the  city  of  Montevideo.  In 
1526  the  Spaniard  Don  Sebastian  Gabatto  ascended  the  rivers 
Parana  and  Uruguay.  These  early  discoveries  in  the  river  Plate 
caused  much  jealousy  and  greed  among  the  European  monarchs. 
In  1535  the  Emperor  Charles  \'  sent  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza, 
offering  him  a  life  governorship  over  any  territories  that  he  might 
conquer.  His  expedition,  composed  of  fourteen  ^^essels  and  2,000 
men,[entered  the  river  Plate  in  February  of  1536,  and  he  landed 
and  founded  a  township  called  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Aires, 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Guerandi  indians.  )  His  lieutenant, 
Don  Tuan  de  Ayolas,  continued  the  ascent  of  the  river  Parana 
and  finally  founded  the  town  of  Asuncion,  now  the  capital  of 
Paraguay  He  was  murdered  like  several  predecessors  and  suc- 
^\  cessors.  \  In  1576  Don  Juan  de  Garay  was  made  governor  and  he 
re-conqii'ered  Buenos  x\ires.  The  first  inhabitants  were  50  Creoles 
and  19  Spaniards.  The  colonial  regime  was  then  established  and 
pasted  until  1810,  when  the  present  form  of  government  was  pro- 
y  I  claimed. 

^  During  the  viceroyalty  of  Rafael  de  Sobremonte,  1804-1806. 

the  British  undertook  to  secure  some  of  the  coveted  territory,  but 
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the  expeditions  of  Sir  William  Beresford  and  General  White- 
locke  were  repulsed  by  the  Spaniards  and  forced  to  evacuate 
Montevideo  and  the  whole  of  the  River  Plate. 

The  Administrative  Assembly  appointed  by  the  people  of 
Buenos  Aires  assumed  charge  of  the  government  in  May,  1810. 
The  revolution  of  that  year  ended  Spanish  rule  in  the  River 
Plate ;  it  was  brought  about  by  various  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  people  took  advantage  of  the  French  invasion  in  SpairuJ 
'l^yand  the  consequent  reigning  anarchy.  l^^'On  May  25  the  populace 
^  proclaimed  its  political  liberty  and  named  the  first  National  Gov- 
ernment. Peru  and  Paraguay  were  brought  in  later  under  the 
new  form  of  government,  and,  after  unsuccessful  royalist  move- 
ments, on  July  9,  1816,  the  congress  held  in  Tucuman  declared 
the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate. 
Dissensions  later  brought  about  a  civil  war  with  much  anarchy, 
and  frequent  changes  of  government.  General  Rodriguez  cre- 
ated a  more  settled  condition  later,  lasting  until  1825,  when  war 
was  declared  against  Brazil.  Then  Rivadavia  was  appointed 
president  and  under  his  rule  great  progress  was  made.  A  national 
bank  and  a  university  were  founded  among  other  improvements, 
but  in  1827  after  the  defeat  of  the  Brazilians  by  General  Alvear, 
President  Rivadavia  was  deposed  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
Unitarian  system  of  government.  After  various  changes,  1827- 
1831,  Rozas  established  the  Federal  system. 

The  Rozas  administration  became  dictatorial,  using  tyran- 
nical methods,  and  caused  a  setback  to  immigration  and  general 
progress.  In  1852  Rozas  was  defeated  by  a  revolution  and  he 
fled  to  England ;  a  new  era  began  and  in  1853  congress  sanctioned 
the  National  Constitution  on  the  Federal  system.  The  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  not  having  taken  part  in  this  congress,  civil  war 
resulted  until  1865,  when  peace  was  signedj^but  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  remained  independent  of  the  Confederation. 
Finally  the  constitution  was  revised  and  definitely  established  in 
1862.  General  Bartolome  Mitt;^  was  elected  president,  and  Don 
Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  invaded  the 
Province  of  Corrientes.  Argentina  became  an  ally  of  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  the  Paraguayans  were  defeated  and  Lopez  was  killed. 

General  Sarmiento,  who  succeeded  General  Mitre,  advanced 
public  education.  He  was  succeeded  by  Don  Nicholas  Avellaneda. 
During  the  intervening  period  General  Roca  conquered  the  desert 
or  plains  from  the  Indians,  who  impeded  agriculture. 

General  Roca  was  elected  president  in  1880,  and  the  city  nf 
Buenos  Aires  was  declared  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  Roca  was 
succeeded  by  Miguel  Juarez  Celman,  who  resigned  in  1890  after 
a  political  revolt.  \'ice-President  Pelegrini  became  president.  In 
1892  Dr.  Luis  Saenz  Pena  was  elected  president,  but  resigned  in 
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lanuary,  1895,  and  was  succeeded  until  1898  by_  \'ice-Presiclent 
Dr.  Jose  E.  LJriburu.  In  October  of  that  year  General  Roca  again 
ascended  to  the  presidency,  followed  by :  Manuel  Quintana,  Jose 
Figueroa  Alcorta,  and  Roque  Saenz  Pefia. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  organized  and  governed  under 
the  federal  representative  system,  and  comprises:  1  Federal  Dis- 
trict composed  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires;  14  Autonomic  Prov- 
inces and  10  National  Territories.  Each  province  has  its  own 
constitution,  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
National  Constitution  In  principle,  the  Argentine  provinces  as- 
sume all  the  power  not  given  by  federal  statutes  to  the  National 
Government.  They  freely  elect  their  officials,  enact  their  own 
laws  and  have  their  own  courts  of  justice.  Hut  civil,  commercial, 
penal  and  mining  legislation  is  common  throughout  the  country. 
Money  is  uniform.  The  National  Government  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  intervention  in  the  provinces  and  to  declare  the  state 
of  siege  therein,  in  the  cases  specified  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent elected  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  they  cannot  be  re- 
elected until  after  an  intervening  term. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  rests  upon  lib- 
erty and  justice  and  guarantees  the  full  civil  rights  and  material 
interests  of  the  inhabitants.  Provision  is  made  therein  for  a 
separate  but  correlative  existence  of  the  powers  forming  the 
F'ederal  and  Provincial  governments ;  and  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Provinces  are  based  upon  the  same  federal  system  as  to  their 
provisions.  Thus,  all  public  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  one 
Province  have  full  force  of  law  and  authority  in  the  others. 
Article  20  of  the  National  Constitution  specifies  freedom  for 
aliens  to  exercise  their  callings  or  professions  and,  in  general,  "to 
do  all  such  things  as  may  be  legally  done  by  born  citizens."  The 
provisions  for  naturalization  are  very  liberal  and  others  tend 
to  favor  the  immigration  from  Europe  and  elsewdiere.  For- 
eigners, after  four  or  six  years  of  naturalization,  are  eligible  for 
election  as  deputies  or  senators;  and  without  being  naturalized 
they  may  hold  positions  in  the  executive  government.  The  Con- 
stitution divides  the  government  into  the  legislative,  the  executive 
and  the  judicial  powers.  The  President  is  the  executive  and 
supreme  head  of  the  nation ;  he  must  be  native  born  and  a  Catholic. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Vice-President  and  eight  Secretaries,  ap- 
pointed   by    himself.      Congress,    the    legislative    branch,    is    cum- 
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posed  of  a  Senate,  with  39  members,  elected  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  Provinces.  The  Senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  have  been  a  citizen  six  years,  possess  an  income  of  $2,000 
or  more,  and  be  a  native  of  the  province  for  which  he  is  elected. 
His  term  is  nine  years  and  he  may  be  re-elected.  A  Chamber  of 
Deputies  elected  by  the  people  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
33,000  inhabitants.  The  Deputy  must  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age  and  four  years  of  citizenship  is  obligatory.  He  is  elected  for 
four  years  and  may  be  re-elected.  Both  chambers  sit  in  ordinary 
session  from  May  1  until  September  30.  The  Vice-President  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  empowered  to  fill  the 
vacancies  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  makes  appointments  to  all  civil,  military  and  judicial  offices, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION. 

Under  most  auspicious  conditions  and  at  a  truly  historical 
moment,  suggestive  of  a  bright  future,  Doctor  Roque  Saenz 
Pena  became  the  head  of  his  country.  Previous  anxiety  and 
restlessness  have  been  calmed  upon  the  elevation  of  a  patriot 
of  traditional  austerity,  settled  character  and  great  talent,  demon- 
strated in  the  memorable  peace  assemblies  at  The  Hague. 

His  government,  begun  on  the  12th  of  October,  1910,  is 
doubly  significant  because  the  commencement  coincided  with  the 
celebration  of  Argentine's  centennial  of  independence  of  sovereign 
importance. 

His  commanding  figure  and  kindly  and  peaceful  disposition, 
together  with  his  unquestioned  loyalty  and  citizenship,  inspire  re- 
spect and  perfect  confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  guarantee 
future  general  prosperity  and  progress. 

He  has  already  shown  his  worth  in  the  difiicult  problem  of 
international  afifairs.  He  has  strengthened  the  relations  with 
neighboring  republics  in  such  a  tactful  manner  that  it  seems  that 
nothing  can  interrupt  the  established  cordialit}-. 

His  friends  are  enthusiastic  and  loudly  sing  his  praises,  while 
his  enemies,  even  before  his  election,  were  obliged  to  recognize 
and  confess  his  indisputable  talent  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Doctor  Saenz  Pena's  international  views  have  been  quoted 
in  Washington  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  those  of  a  faithful  in- 
terpreter of  the  policy  of  peace  and  liberty  as  against  the  power  of 
the  sword  and  brute  force. 

He  has  indeed  crowned  his  political  career  with  his  inter- 
national action  at  the  moment  of  the  entry  of  the  nation  into 
its    second    centur\    of    existence,    and    the    coincidence    breathes 
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a  favorable  and  happy  augury.  The  aphorism  "we  are  all  one, 
nothing  can  separate  us,"  which  applies  to  the  past,  must  apply 
still  more  to  the  future. 

Doctor   Pefia  was  born   in   Buenos   Aires  on  the    19th  of 
March,  1851. 


THE  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Doctor  Victorino  de  la  Plaza  was  born  in  the  year  1841  at 
Salta,  birthplace  of  other  distinguished  statesmen.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  historical  college  of  Uruguay  and  also  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  University,  where  he  excelled  and  from  which  he  received 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence.  He  afterward  bcame  an  as- 
sistant to  the  noted  lawyer,  Dr.  Velez  Sarsfield,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  civil  code,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Laws.  With  Dr.  Florentino  Gonzalez,  he  framed 
the  jury  law  and  the  criminal  code,  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Jose  Maria  Rosa,  the  judicial  and  civil  codes.  The  Vice-Pres' 
dent  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Doctor  Victorino  de  la  Plaza,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  statesmen  of  the  Republic. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
he  is  called  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  at  the  present  time  Doc- 
tor Ernesto  Bosch.  A  young  man  still,  full  of  vigor  and  energy 
and  prominent  in  the  nucleus  of  Argentinos  distinguished  for 
their  sterling  worth,  unblemished  record  of  valuable  services  and 
eminently  patriotic.  He  is  one  of  those  citizens  who  endeavor  to 
be  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  Argentine  race,  and  who  sacrifice 
their  own  personal  ease  and  pleasure,  becoming  slaves  to  duty. 
His  able  and  tactful  management  of  the  difficult  branch  of  gov- 
ernment in  his  care  is  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen,  and  his  personality  is  highly  respected  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 


THE  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Doctor  Eleodoro  Lobos  is  one  of  those  indefatigable  men 
who  spring  from  obscurity  and  through  their  own  efforts  and 
natural  talent  work  their  way  triumphantly  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacles— in  short,  a  self-made  man.  Since  assuming  charge  of 
the  very  imi)ortant  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Argentine 
his  zeal  and  activity  are  boundless  in  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments to  further  the  interests  of  a  country  that  he  understands 
so  well. 


THE  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  Doctor  Ezequiel  Ramos 
Mexia.  He  held  the  office  formerly  under  another  administra- 
tion, showing  his  capacity  and  special  qualifications,  and  the 
present  government  invited  him  to  again  undertake  the  work, 
knowing  him  to  be  the  man  for  the  place. 

His  initiative  in  the  encouragement  of  the  surprising  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  has  placed  Doctor  Ramos  Mexia  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  men  who  eagerly  desire  its  further  aggran- 
disement. In  his  hands  public  works  will  no  doubt  advance  in 
rapid  strides,  because  of  his  great  knowledge  and  experience. 

THE  ARGENTINE  LEGATION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  present  very  able  and  distinguished  head  of  the  Argentine 
Legation  in  Washington  is  Doctor  Romulo  S.  Naon,  who  has 
held  many  important  official  positions  in  his  native  country ;  he 
held  the  very  prominent  one  of  Minister  or  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  in  this  capacity  did  much  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen  by  spreading  education  among  the  masses  of 
both  natives  and  foreign  born  in  that  cosmopolitan  republic  of 
South  America. 

Doctor  Manuel  Malbran,  the  first  secretary  and  Sefior  Ed- 
uardo  Racedo,  the  second  secretary  of  the  Legation,  are  both  also 
men  of  note  in  the  Argentine,  next  in  line  for  deserving  diploma- 
tic honors  and  promotion. 

CONSULAR  SERVICE 

In  every  seaport  of  the  world  where  trade  relations  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  justify  the  appointment  of  a  Consul,  a  "titu- 
lar" Consul  will  be  established.  Should  the  trade,  however,  be  of 
minor  importance,  an  Honorary  Vice-Consulate  or  Consular 
Agent  will  in  most  cases  be  found,  and  this  rule  can  also  be 
applied  to  the  larger  industrial  cities  of  the  world.  As  a  rule  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  a  General  Consulate  established  in  the 
principal  seaport  of  a  foreign  country,  for  instance  in  New  York 
(80  Wall  street). 

The  Argentine  Consuls  will  always  attend  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  the  market  possibilities  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
reply  to  all  inquiries  received  regarding  duties,  stamp  dues,  pat- 
ent and  trade  mark  laws,  and  in  general  give  their  best  assistance 
to  the  exporter,  and  this  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Long  reports 
should,  however,  not  de  demanded,  especially  not. complete  mail- 
ing lists ;  these  can  be  obtained  through  other  channels,  see  index 
under  Reports  and  Facilities  ofifered  the  Exporter  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.     The  Argentine   Legations  should   not   receive  the 
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commercial  inquiries,  these  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
various  Consulates.  The  Consuls  would  if  necessary  refer  the 
questions  to  the  Legations. 

Notwithstanding  the  official  nature  of  a  Consular  report,  the 
Government  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  same  (private 
opinion  of  the  author ) ,  because  the  Consular  reports  not  based 
on  statistics  might  in  the  opinion  of  the  inquirer  result  erroneously 
after  attempting  the  market.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Consuls  are  always  prepared  to  serve  the  exporters  and  this 
free  of  charge,  the  Consuls  should  not  be  requested  to  make 
translations  of  correspondence  received.  The  Consul  would 
recommend  a  competent  translator,  without,  however,  guaran- 
teeing the  work  done ;  see  index  Translations. 

A  certificate  of  origin  is  required,  and  this  in  the  Spanish 
language,  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  goods  (where  manufac- 
tured). It  must  be  made  by  the  exporter,  signed  by  him  and 
certified  by  the  Consul  at  the  shipping  port.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  certification.  The  only  object  of  these  certificates  is  to 
provide  the  Argentine  custom  houses  with  exact  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statistics,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  complete  list  of 
the  articles  shipped,  and  to  mention  their  origin ;  value  and 
weights  are  not  required.  Should  the  exporter  avoid,  or  omit,  to 
attach  a  certificate  of  origin  to  the  bill  of  lading,  difficulties  might 
arise,  and  goods  detained  till  a  certificate  is  obtained,  and  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  exporter. 

The  filling  out  of  the  bill  of  lading  should  be  clear  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Consular  instructions.  The  fee  for  certifying  a 
bill  of  lading  is  $1.00  for  the  first  copy  and  50  cents  for  each  of 
the  two  others ;  in  all  three  required,  total  fee  to  be  paid,  $2.00. 

For  samples  or  small  parcels  no  certificate  of  origin  is  re- 
quired, the  value  of  each  such  parcel  must  not  be  above  $10.00, 
and  for  such  parcels  "a  parcel  receipt"  may  be  taken ;  the  cost  of 
legalizing  this  parcel  receipt  is  50  cents  each. 

The  manifests  must  be  filled  out  according  to  the  Consular 
instructions,  must  be  clear  and  the  details  given  must  be  correct. 
The  cost  of  certifying  a  manifest  is  2  cents  per  ton  up  to  2,000 
tons,  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  ton. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  passports  are  not  required  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  it  is  advisable  to  travel  with  a  passport, 
or  any  other  document  identifying  the  traveler.  All  passengers 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  must  have  an  identity  paper,  this  being 
so  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  passport,  which  at  all  times  is  of 
more  value. 

All  signatures  to  have  legal  weight  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
must  be  legalized  by  the  Consul  (charge  $2.00).  Should  a  docu- 
ment hear  signatures  without  legalization  this  might  cause  endless 
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trouble,  especially  loss  of  time.  For  instance,  an  instrument 
entered  into  by  a  firm  in  the  U.  S.  with  a  firm  established  in  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  such  document  would  not  be  legal  without 
the  legalization  of  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  such  a  document  would  be  nul  and 
void,  but  before  taken  into  consideration  by  Argentine  justice  the 
signatures  would  have  to  be  legalized. 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  man  or  woman  to  prove  his 
or  her  state  by  a  marriage  certificate,  such  certificate  should  in 
order  to  avoid  all  trouble  be  legalized  by  the  respective  State 
Department  of  the  country  where  the  marriage  took  place,  and 
also  legalized  by  the  Legation  of  the  country  where  such  certifi- 
cate should  have  force. 

An  Argentine  Titular  Consul  is  a  Notary  Public,  and  can 
act  accordingly. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION.   BOUNDARIES. 
AREA.   POPULATION. 

The  Argentine  Republic  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  South 
American  continent  between  21^°  and  54°  latitude,  or  over  33 
degrees  along  the  meridians,  and  from  east  to  west,  between 
52°  and"  74°  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  or  over  22  degrees 
over  the  parallels.  The  Republic  is  bounded  as  follows:  To  the 
north  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  to  the  east  by  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  to  the  west  by  Chili.  /The  total  boundary  line  is  about 
10,200  kilometers,  of  which  the  River  Plate  estuary  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  represent  a  total  of  about  2,600  kilometers. 
The  total  area  of  the  Republic  is  2,952,551  square  kilo- 
meters,/thus  the  surface  is  about  six  times  greater  than  that  of 
France  or  Germany,  and  ten  times  the  surface  of  Great  Britain 
or  Italy.     The  population  is  about  seven  millions. 

'         THE  HYDROGRAPHIC  SYSTEM. 

The  hydrographic  system  is  divided  into  5  sections,  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  La  Plata  system  or  section,  formed  by  the  Rivers 
Parana,  Uruguay  and  those  affluent  to  these;  Iguazu,  Paraguay, 
greatly  increased  by  the  Picomayo,Ayo  and  Bermejo ;  Salado,  Ter- 
cero  de  Cordoba  and  Miri  Nay  de  Corrientes. 

(2)  The  central  system  formed  by  the  Rivers  Primero, 
Segundo,  Tercero,  Cuarto  de  Cordoba  and  Quinto  de  San  Luis 
flowing  all  towards  the  River  Parana. 

(3)  The  Cordillera  system,  formed  by  the  Rivers  Colorado, 
San  Juan  and  Mendoza. 

(4)  The  prairie  system,  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  the  River  Salado  and  San  Borombon. 
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(5)  The  Patagonic  system,  all  the  rivers  having  their  source 
from  the  Cordillera  and  flowing  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  for 
instance,  the  Rivers  Colorado,  Rio  Negro,  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz. 
All  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  are  used  for  irrigation. 

ETHNICAL  STATUS  OF  THE  POPULATION. 
As  immigration  into  the  Argentine  is  chiefly  of  European 
origin,  the  ethnical  conditions  of  the  country  are  very  satisfactory 
and  favorable.  The  comparatively  few  Indians  remaining  im- 
civilized,  principally  in  the  remote  regions  bordering  on  Bolivia 
(El  Chaco),  are  being  gradually  won  over,  and  all  are  fully  pro- 
tected by  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Mongolian  race  has  little  chance  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, because  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  Congress  the  en- 
couragement of  European  immigration  in  preference  to  the 
Asiatic ;  the  latter,  however,  is  not  restricted  in  any  way.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  they  are  well  housed  and  cared  for 
by  the  Government,  and  they  are  afforded  facilities  for  work 
according  to  their  individual  disposition  and  ability.  Freedom  of 
action  and  protection  to  life  and  property  are  fully  guaranteed; 
and  if  the  present  progress  of  the  country  continues,  there  is 
ample  room  therein  for  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 

CLIMATOLOGY 
The  country  is  so  extended  that  there  are  many  variations 
of  the  climatic  conditions.  The  northern  part  lies  within  the 
tropics  and  has  a  hot,  moist  climate ;  the  southern  extremity  be- 
ing but  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  Antarctic  polar  regions, 
has  snow  in  every  month  of  the  year ;  the  eastern  section  is  very 
slightly  above  sea  level  and  its  climate  is  moist  and  temperate  like 
that  of  other  coast  regions ;  in  the  west  are  the  foothills  and  the 
great  altitudes  of  the  Andes  where  there  are  sudden  variations 
of  temperature  and  of  rainfall.  The  seasons  are  reversed  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  United  States ;  spring  in  Buenos  Aires 
commences  in  September,  summer  in  December,  autumn  in 
March  and  winter  in  June. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  yearly,  absolute  maxi- 
mum and  absolute  minimum  temperature  recorded  in  observa- 
tions made  and  covering  many  years,  Fahrenheit: 

Mean  Absolute  Absolute 

Annual.        Maximum.       Minimum. 
City  or  Town.  Degrees.  Degrees.  Degrees. 

Bahia  Blanca   59.3  105.9  23.0 

Buenos  Aires  61.7  103.1  28.4 

Catamarca    69.4  119.6  31.2 

Cordoba   62.6  107.2  15.9 

Corrientes 70.8  104.3  Z7 .7 

Tucuman    67.2  106.0  26.2 
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PROVINCES 

AND 

NATIONAL    TERRITORIES 


The  Argentine  Republic  is  divided  into  14  provinces  and  10 
national  territories.  The  provinces  are :  Buenos  Aires,  Santa 
Fe,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  Cordoba,  Santiago  del  Estero, 
Tucuman,  Salta.  Jujuy,  Rioja.  Catamarca.  San  Luis,  Mendoza, 
San  juan. 

The  national  territories  are :  Misiones,  Formosa,  Chaco,  Los 
Andes,  La  Pampa,  Neuquen,  Rio  Negro,  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz, 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 

PROVINCE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  littoral 
provinces  situated  on  the  River  Plate  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  33°  15'  and  41"  south  latitude,  and  56''  4P  and  63°  22' 
west  longitude.  It  is  the  principal  and  most  important  province  of 
the  Republic. 

Bounded  to  the  north  with  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Cordoba  and  part  of  Entre  Rios,  to  the  east  with  the  Parana,  the 
River  Plate  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  south  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  part  of  Rio  Negro,  to  the  west  with  part  of  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Pampa. 

The  province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  an  area  of  305,121  square 
kilometers  ;  its  population  is  about  2,400,000. 
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It  has  immense  plains  with  a  sHght  slope  toward  the  sea.  In 
the  south  and  southwest  toward  the  center  of  the  province  there 
are  some  ridges  of  mountains  covered  with  abundant  grass. 
Throughout  the  province  good  pasture  land  can  be  found  having 
first-class  irrigation  from  the  numerous  crossing  rivers  and 
streams.  The  length  of  the  coast  is  about  2,000  kilometers  with 
numerous  points,  capes,  harbors,  bays  and  creeks. 

La  Plata,  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  95,000 
inhabitants,  is  a  modern  city  with  splendid  avenues  and  well-paved 
streets  and  first-class  public  buildings.  The  university  is  situ- 
ated in  La  Plata.  The  city  has  tramway  service,  part  animal  and 
part  electric  traction.  La  Plata  is  an  important  shipping  port. 
this  part  being  called  the  Ensenada.  The  city  of  Avellaneda  on 
the  borders  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  90,000  inhabitants. 
Bahia  Blanca,  important  port,  40,000,  and  the  following  towns 
of  minor  importance :  Mercedes,  Dolores,  Mar  del  Plata, 
Necochea,  Quilmes,  San  Nicolas,  Chivilcoy,  Tandil,  Azul,  Tigre, 
Androgue,  Temperley  and  Moron.  All  of  these  named  cities  and 
towns  have  electric  light  and  some  have  also  tramway  service. 

The  climate  of  the  province  is  very  agreeable ;  not  too  warm 
in  the  summer,  due  to  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  ocean  and  from 
the  rivers.  The  winters  not  too  cold  on  account  of  the  frequent 
rain  falls. 

The  province  of  Buenos  Aires  ranks  next  to  that  of  Santa 
Fe  in  agriculture  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Republic, 
holding  more  than  half  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  country.  The 
province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  supposed  to  have  about  60  million 
sheep  and  about  8  million  cattle,  besides  a  very  large  number  of 
horses,  mules,  etc.  The  larger  farms  are  situated  to  the  south 
and  in  the  center  of  the  province,  the  principal  cultivation  being 
that  of  wheat,  maize,  linseed,  hay,  etc.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
are  also  grown  on  a  large  scale,  supplying  the  principal  cities.  The 
province  is  rather  poor  in  minerals,  some  salt  lakes  are  found 
and  some  quarries  are  working  with  very  good  results,  the  mar- 
ble from  Azul  being  well  known. 

The  province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  many  and  important  in- 
dustrial establishments,  but  nearly  all  connected  with  agriculture. 
For  instance,  the  largest  refrigerating  plants  are  found  thereon. 
Several  preserved  fruit  canneries,  some  textile  establishments  and 
a  few  paper  mills.  A  great  quantity  of  smaller  industries  are 
found  throughout  the  province,  but  of  course  the  majority  are 
situated  in  the  city  itself.  The  railroad  network  of  the  province 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  with  lines  crossing  in  all  directions, 
having  splendid  communication  between  the  cities  and  towns  and 
rapid  and  frequent  service  with  the  suburbs  of  all  the  larger  cities. 
The  province   of    Buenus   Aires,   including  the   city   of   the   same 
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name,  is  the  coiniiiereial  center  of  the  Repubhc,  this  province 
being  the  chief  market  for  both  exports  and  imports,  having 
more  than  half  the  shipping  movement  of  the  whole  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  city  of  La  Plata  is  the  capital 
of  the  province,  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  the  converging  point, 
see  index,  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  FE. 

The  province  of  Santa  Fe  is  also  one  of  the  littoral  provinces, 
situated  on  the  River  Parana,  between  59°  and  62°  50'  west 
longitude,  and  28°  and  30°  25'  south  latitude. 

It  is  bounded  to  the  north  with  the  national  territory  of 
Chaco,  to  the  east  with  the  River  Parana,  which  separates  it  from 
the  province  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  to  the  south  with  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  the  west  the  provinces  of  Cor- 
boda  and  Santiago  del  Estero. 

The  total  area  of  the  province  is  131,906  square  kilometers, 
and  the  population  about  800.000  inhabitants. 

Similar  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  this  one  is  very 
flat,  almost  uniform,  with  slight  undulations  here  and  there.  In 
the  north  it  is  thickly  wooded,  to  the  south  no  woodland  at  all, 
this  part  being  a  regular  plain  for  cultivation.  The  province  is 
crossed  in  all  directions  by  rivers  and  streams  all  flowing  on  to 
the  River  Parana. 

Rosario  (200,000  inhabitants),  being  the  second  city  of  the 
republic,  an  important  port,  also  the  second  of  the  republic  in 
importance,  see  index,  city  of  Rosario.  Santa  Fe  (48,000  in- 
habitants), is  the  capital  of  the  province;  this  city  will  become 
very  important,  as  soon  as  the  new  port,  now  under  construction, 
is  finished.  This  city,  founded  in  1573,  has  numerous  public 
buildings,  electric  light,  tramway  service,  etc.  The  cities  and 
towns  of  minor  importance  are:  San  Lorenzo,  Coronda.  Helvecia, 
Esperanza.  Galvez,  Iriendo,  Rafaela,  etc. 

The  province  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  best  agricultural  region  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  comprises  over  500  farming  colonies  of 
all  nationalities,  and  has  always  a  demand  for  immigrants.  The 
principal  products  are:  Wheat,  maize,  linseed,  alfalfa,  rice,  to- 
bacco, sugar  cane,  vegetables  in  great  quantities,  and  fruits  of  all 
sorts.  In  the  north  all  kinds  of  hard  woods  are  fonnd,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  pasture  lands  of  the  Republic. 

The  princi])al  industries  are  those  directly  connected  with 
agriculture;  numerous  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  tanneries,  sugar 
mills,  soap  factories,  breweries,  oil  mills,  distilleries,  foundries, 
and  a  great  number  of  smaller  industries,  principally  in  the  city 
of  Rosario. 
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Its  coninierce  is  very  important,  chietiy  in  cereals,  tiuur,  hides, 
meat,  wool  and  timber.  Notwithstanding  the  dense  woodland 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  a  great  quantity  of  foreign 
timber  is  imported  principally  from  the  U.  S.,  with  direct  shipping 
connection  to  the  port  of  Rosario.  Those  exporting  goods  to 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  port  of 
Rosario  is  cheaper  than  shipping  in  transit  through  Buenos  Aires. 

The  roads  connecting  the  various  cities  of  the  province  are 
very  good,  and  kept  in  very  good  order ;  can  be  used  by 
auto  tourists  except  in  the  rainy  season,  July  and  August. 
The  River  Parana  is  navigable  in  all  seasons ;  also  some  of  its 
tributaries  but  these  only  for  smaller  craft.  A  vast  railroad  net- 
work connects  also  the  various  cities,  farming  centers,  and  the 
total  by  several  main  lines  with  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires ;  a  very 
rapid  railway  connection  has  been  established  between  the  cities  of 
Rosario  and  Buenos  Aires  (4  hours  30  minutes).  The  province 
of  Santa  Fe  has  also  several  urban  steam  and  electric  lines  con- 
necting the  smaller  towns.  Electric  light,  telephones  and  tele- 
graphs throughout  the  province 

PROVINCE  OF  ENTRE  RIOS. 

Like  Buenos  Aires  and  Santa  Fe,  this  province  also  belongs 
to  the  littoral  provinces,  at  times  also  termed  the  Argentine 
Mesopotamia.  It  is  situated  between  30"  7'  and  34^  20'  of  south 
latitude,  and  57°  50'  and  60°  40'  west  longitude. 

Bounded  on  the  north  with  the  province  of  Corrientes,  separ- 
ated by  the  Rivers  Guayquiraro  and  Mocoreta ;  on  the  east  with 
the  River  Uruguay,  which  separates  the  jjrovince  from  the  Uru- 
guayan republic ;  on  the  south  with  the  province  of  Buenos  .Aires, 
separated  by  the  River  Parana,  on  the  west  with  Santa  Fe,  also 
separated  by  the  boundary  of  the  same  River  Parana. 

Its  area  is  74,751  square  kilometers  and  the  population  over 
400,000  inhabitants. 

Like  the  other  sister  provinces  of  the  littoral  region,  it  is 
very  flat,  with  slight  undulations  toward  the  north,  the  land  being 
specially  adaptable  for  pasture  and  agricultural  industries.  .Some 
chains  of  hills  (highest  altitude  about  85  meters)  cut  the  monotony 
of  the  country ;  the  rivers  and  streams  crossing  the  province 
have  their  source  in  these  ranges  of  hills.  The  principal  rivers 
are  navigable,  but  not  very  deep.  The  province  of  Entre  Rios 
has  one  of  the  best  natural  irrigation  systems  of  the  repul)lic,  the 
soil  is  therefore  specially  adaptable  for  cattle.  The  streams  cros^- 
ing  this  part  of  the  Republic  form  the  River  Plate  system,  run- 
ning into  the  Rivers  Parana,  Uruguay  and  Gualeguay.  The  River 
Parana  has  a  width  in  this  province  of  7  kilometers  in  s<jme  ])laces, 
;ind  the  River  Uruguay  as  much  as  15  kilometers.  These  two 
rivers  are  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  12  feet. 
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The  northwest  of  the  province  has  large  forests,  called  Selva 
de  Montiel,  the  timber  of  which  is  very  rich  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  yet  the  forestry  industry  is  in  its  infancy  here,  and  only 
awaits  capital  and  labor  to  become  very  important. 

Parana,  capital  of  the  province,  over  30,000;  Gualaguay- 
chu,  18,000;  Concepcion  del  Uruguay  and  Corcordia,  about 
15,000;  Cole,  Diamante  and  Gualaguay,  about  12,000;  Villaguay, 
about  8,000,  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns  of  minor  importance. 

The  city  of  Parana  is  situated  close  to  the  port  of  Bajada 
Grande  on  the  Entre  Rios  Railway ;  it  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  River  Parana,  was  founded  in  1730,  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation  from  1853  to  1861.  The  city  of  Con- 
cepcion del  Uruguay  was  the  capital  of  the  province  until  1882. 

Like  all  the  littoral  provinces,  Entre  Rios  is  a  prominent  pas- 
ture and  agricultural  country,  is  the  second  pasture  tract  of  the 
republic,  having  over  10  million  head  of  cattle. 

Of  the  agricultural  products  the  most  important  are  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  linseed,  grapes,  olives,  vegetables  and  various  fruits. 

Among  the  industries  inherent  to  agriculture,  the  most  im- 
portant is  cattle  raising,  the  province  has  several  saladeros  (cur- 
ing plants)  several  tanneries  and  also  several  valuable  quarries. 
Some  tobacco  is  also  cultivated  in  Entre  Rios,  but  this  industry 
is  not  very  important.  The  principal  trade  is  the  export  of  wool, 
hides,  salt  meat,  lime,  gypsum,  and  other  products  of  smaller  in- 
dustries established  throughout  the  province. 

Good  roads  and  the  lines  of  the  Entre  Rios  Railway  cross  the 
province,  and  the  fluvial  communications  are  very  important,  con- 
necting the  principal  farming  centers  of  the  province.  Constant 
and  rapid  shipping  connection  between  the  cities  of  Parana  and 
Santa  Fe  across  the  River  Parana  is  maintained. 

PROVINCE  OF  CORRIENTES. 

The  province  of  Corrientes  is  the  last  of  the  littoral  group, 
situated  within  the  degrees  of  55°  45'  and  59°  40'  south  latitude, 
and  27°  20'  and  30°  40'  west  latitude. 

Bounded.  To  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the  Para- 
guayan republic  by  the  River  Parana,  northeast  with  the 
territory  of  Misiones,  to  the  east  with  Brazil,  separated  by  the 
River  Uruguay,  to  the  south  with  Entre  Rios,  separated  by  the 
River  Guayquiraro,  and  to  the  west  with  Santa  Fe  and  Chaco, 
separated  by  the  River  Parana. 

The  area  is  84.402  square  kilometers,  and  the  population 
about  300,000. 

Like  the  sister  provinces  of  the  so-called  Argentine  Mesopo- 
tamia, Corrientes  has  also  large  plains,  yet  with  more  variations 
than  her  neighbors,  this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  features  of  the 
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surrounding  boundaries  are  continued.  For  instance,  the  soutit 
of  the  province  of  Corrientes  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  province 
of  Entre  Rios,  some  undulations,  well  watered  land,  splendid  for 
pasture  and  agriculture  in  general ;  in  the  southwest  dense  forest, 
this  being  also  the  continuation  of  the  Entre  Rios  forests. 
Towards  the  north  and  along  the  territory  of  Misiones  the  i)rov- 
ince  becomes  more  picturesque,  more  mountainous,  the  chain  of 
hills,  not  very  high,  passing  into  Misiones.  The  streams  crossing 
the  province  are  not  all  navigable,  but  form  a  splendid  irrigation 
system  for  the  soil,  making  the  province  very  fertile.  The 
numerous  small  streams  flow  east  and  west  into  the  Rivers. 
Uruguay  and  Parana.  The  province  has  numerous  lakes,  and  the 
eastern  portion  some  swampy  land. 

Contrary  to  what  may  be  believed,  the  climate  here  is  not 
unhealthy;  of  course,  people  living  in  the  swamps  would  nt)t  as  a 
rule  enjoy  good  health,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Corri- 
entes is  more  in  the  proximity  of  the  tropics,  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  winds,  the  evaporation  of  the  enormous  water  surface 
modifies  the  summer  heat.  The  winters  are  drv  and  mild.  Rain 
falls  generally  in  October  and  November ;  also  in  April  and  May. 

Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  province,  about  2<S,000  in- 
habitants, Bella  Vista,  Goya,  Alvear  and  Ezquina  with  about 
10,000  each,  and  Curuzu,  Cuatia,  Mercedes,  Monte  Caseros  with 
about  8,000  each,  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

The  city  of  Corrientes  was  founded  in  1588.  and  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Parana,  and  is  the  fiu\  ial  navigation 
center.  Only  in  late  years  modern  building  methods  ha\'e  been 
adopted ;  otherwise  the  city  is  very  antiquated  and  slow  in  some 
directions  of  modern  progress.  '1  he  city  of  Corrientes  has  elec- 
tric light. 

Corrientes  is,  like  her  sister  littoral  provinces,  a  gtjod  field 
for  cattle  raising  and  agriculture,  and  is  especially  important  as 
to  cattle  and  horse  breeding.  The  following  agricultural  products 
are  very  important :  Wheat,  maize,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton, 
oranges,  a  quantity  of  other  vegetables,  and  large  forests  prac- 
tically virgin. 

The  agricultural  industries  are  not  so  much  developed  in  this 
province  as  in  the  others  of  the  littoral,  yet  salted  meat  constitutes 
an  important  industry,  and  the  preparation  of  hides  for  export. 

The  scope  for  timber  industry,  distilleries,  cotton  fabrics, 
etc.,  is  splendid,  only  awaiting  capital  and  more  activit}.  The 
tobacco  and  sugar  cane  industries  are  (juite  important,  but  with 
room  for  improvement ;  attention  is  called  to  manufacturer.s 
of  machinery  for  these  two  industries.  The  exports,  princii)allv 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario.  of  timber,  salted  meat,  hides,  wool, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar  are  (|uite  important.     The  imports  of 
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articles  is  also  limited  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario,  little  inter- 
change with  other  provinces  takes  place,  due  to  neglect  of  the 
provincial  roads,  but  these  are  receiving  better  attention  at  the 
present  time ;  heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  trans- 
portation the  communities  have  been  quite  deficient. 

The  East  Argentine  Railroad  Company  and  the  North  East 
Argentine  Railroad  Company  are  improving  the  conditions,  and 
have  already  established  a  good  many  lines  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, and  no  doubt  the  present  railroad  lines  will  be  improved ; 
therefore  exporters  of  railroad  material  should  be  on  the  lookout. 

PROVINCE  OF  CORDOBA. 

'lliis  province  belongs  to  the  central  group  and  is  situated 
29'  30'  and  35    south  latitude,  61°  52'  and  65^  56'  west  longitude. 

Bounded  on  the  north  with  the  province  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  on  the  south  with  Pampa  and  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  on  the  east  with  the  province  of  Santa  Ee,  on  the  west 
with  the  provinces  of  Catamarca,  La  Rioja  and  San  Luis.  Con- 
tains 174,767  square  kilometers  and  has  over  500,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  rather  hilly,  and  mountainous  toward  the  north- 
west ;  some  of  the  mountains  are  2,000  to  2,800  meters 
high.  The  numerous  valleys  are  very  fertile,  however,  and 
very  suitable  for  agriculture.  To  the  northeast  the  land  is  rather 
low  and  swampy,  and  large  lakes  are  frequent.  In  the  northwest 
districts  large  salt  deposits  are  found.  The  hills  or  lower  moun- 
tains of  the  province  form  the  central  system,  divided  into  four 
sections  by  the  Rivers  Primero,  Segundo,  Tercero,  Cuarto  and 
Quinto  ;  these  rivers  are  chietiy  fed  by  rain  and  form  a  first-class 
irrigation  system. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy,  temperate  and  dry.  The  rain  is 
frequent,  especially  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Several  "sana- 
toriums"  are  established  there,  and  during  the  winter  months  this 
region  constitutes  a  splendid  health  resort. 

Cordoba,  the  capital,  has  about  100,000  inhabitants,  was 
founded  in  1573,  and  a  university  was  built  in  1703.  It  is  the 
seventh  city  in  importance  of  the  Republic,  is  very  picturesque, 
and  has  for  years  been  known  as  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  'Ihis  ])ruvince  has  furnished  some  dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 

The  province  of  Cordoba  contains  some  of  the  best  public 
works  in  South  America ;  for  instance,  the  water  works  of  the 
city  of  Corboda.  It  consists  of  an  immense  reservoir  and  dam 
built  on  the  River  Primero,  some  leagues  above  the  city.  The 
city  has  electric  light,  and  power  is  supplied  b}'  the  water  works 
and  applied  to  several  smaller  industries.  The  city  of  Rio  Quarto, 
over  10,000  inhabitants.  Cosquin,  Alta  Gracia,  Capilla  del  Monte, 
with  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants  each. 
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It  is  the  fourtli  pastoral  province  of  the  country,  known  to 
have  about  five  million  head  of  cattle.  The  agricultural  and  for- 
estry industries  are  of  importance ;  it  is  rich  in  cereals,  fruits  and 
timber  of  all  descriptions.  The  province  is  also  well  known  for 
its  minerals,  see  index  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  The  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead  and  iron  mines  are  worked  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Salt  beds  are  abundant,  also  many  quarries  are  being  worked  with 
good  results. 

The  province  has  a  number  of  smaller  industries,  the  princi- 
pal only  are  pastoral.  Mining  is  somewhat  neglected  for  want  of 
working  capital  and  labor.  Trading  is  mainly  based  upon  live- 
stock, hides,  cereals,  lime  and  quarry  products;  also  salt.  The 
province  has  an  important  brewery,  see  index  Brewery  industry. 

The  roads  are  better  than  in  some  of  the  other  provinces. 
The  various  railroad  companies  are  connecting  the  larger  cities 
with  Rosario  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Central  Argentine  R.  R. 
Company,  the  Central  Cordoba,  the  North  Argentine  and  the 
Pacific  R.  R.  Companies  are  constantly  building  extensions. 
Tramways  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  telephones  and  telegraph 
are  established  throughout  the  province,  and  a  great  number  of 
vehicles  make  travelling  pleasant  and  easy. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO. 

This  province  belongs  to  the  central  group  of  provinces  and 
is  situated  25°  40'  30°  20'  south  latitude,  and  61°  40'  and  65°  10' 
west  longitude. 

Bounded  on  the  north  with  the  province  of  Salta  and  the 
territory  of  Chaco ;  on  the  east  with  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  and 
El  Chaco,  on  the  south  with  the  province  of  Cordoba ;  on  the  west 
with  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Catamarca. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  103,016  square  kilometers,  and 
it  has  somewhat  over  200,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  flat  with  some  slight  incline  towards  the  southeast. 
Has  important  forests  towards  the  north  and  northeast.  It 
has  no  mountains  worth  mentioning  but  to  the  south  and  west 
there  are  some  hills.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Salado,  the 
Juramento  and  the  Saladillo  rivers ;  these  take  care  of  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  province,  but  are  not  navigable. 

The  climate  is  dry  but  good  and  healthy ;  somewhat  warm 
towards  the  north  and  northeast. 

Santiago  del  Estero,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  about 
20,000  inhabitants  and  was  founded  in  1553;  it  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned town,  and  is  not  very  important,  having  very  few  industries 
of  note.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  like  Loreto, 
Gimenez,  Maillin  and  Rio  Hondo. 
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The  agriculture  of  the  province  is  quite  important ;  it  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  alfalfa,  grapes,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco 
and  cotton.  The  forestry  industry  is  also  of  some  importance, 
producing  timber  of  various  kinds.  The  cattle  industry  is  not 
so  important  as  in  other  provinces,  yet  the  province  is  calculated 
to  have  about  one  million  head  of  cattle.  Honey,  cochineal  and 
silk  are  grown,  alcohol  is  manufactured  and  lime  and  marble  are 
found  in  the  sierras. 

The  main  industries  are  pastoral  and  agricultural ;  some 
sugar  mills  are  established  throughout  the  province.  Sugar, 
wheat  and  some  vegetable  products  are  exported,  also  live  stock, 
hides,  wool  and  woven  material.  The  principal  trading  in  the 
natural  products  is  done  with  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  for  ex- 
port or  f(;r  home  consumption. 

Several  lines  of  railroads  cross  the  province,  the  San  Cristo- 
bal R.  R.  Co.,  to  Tucuman,  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  R.  R. 
Co.  and  the  North  Central  Argentine  R.  R.  Co. 

PROVINCE  OF  TUCUMAN 

The  province  of  Tucuman,  called  the  Eden  of  America, 
forms  with  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  Corboda  and  Santiago 
del  Estero,  the  central  provinces.  It  is  situated  about  1,160 
kilometers  northwest  of  Buenos  Aires  and  about  860  kilometers 
from  Ro.sario.  The  whole  province  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  Argentina,  and  at  times  it  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  Republic. 
Towards  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Salta  and  Catamarca 
the  country  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  towards  the  east  it  is 
quite  level.  Numerous  streams  cross  the  territory,  affording 
splendid  irrigation  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Tucuman  has  im- 
portant wood  districts,  where  most  valuable  timber  grows,  and 
if  further  capital  could  be  invested  a  great  timber  industry  could 
be  established,  this  being  at  present  of  slow  growth,  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  capital  is  invested  in  the  chief  industry  of  the  prov- 
ince, sugar  cane.  The  city  of  Tucuman  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  hilly  valleys. 

The  climate  is  rather  tropical,  yet  not  enervating;  the  sum- 
mer is  very  warm  but  a  fresh  breeze  always  blows  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  summer  nights  are  cool.  Due  to  the  tropical  tempera- 
ture, sugar  cane  flourishes  ;  also  (ither  tropical  products  such  as 
tobacco  and  numerous  fruits. 

The  winters  are  mild,  never  any  frost,  and  due  to  this  fact 
Tucuman  can  be  considered  as  tropical,  but  not  with  the  molesting 
conditions  of  the  regions  nearer  the  equator. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  smaller  territories  of  the  Repub- 
lic, has  an  area  of  only  23,124  square  kilometers.  The  boundaries 
have  not  as  yet  been  detinitely  established. 
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Notwithstanding  the  many  streams  crossing  the  country, 
artificial  canals  and  waterways  are  constantly  being  built  for  the 
improvement  of  irrigation,  thus  furthering  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries. These  numerous  public  works  of  the  province  should 
offer  a  good  opportunity  to  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  build- 
ing materials  such  as  used  for  waterway  construction. 

Tucuman  was  founded  in  1565,  but  due  to  its  unhealthy  local- 
ity was  refounded  in  1685  to  the  left  of  the  River  Sali  at  six  kilo- 
meters from  the  mountain  Aconquija  and  at  430  meters  above 
sea  level.  The  present  situation  is  splendid  and  picturesque. 
The  municipality  of  the  city  is  constantly  making  improvements 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters could  introduce  road  building  appliances  and  modern 
luiilding  material,  and  all  such  other  materials  as  wanted 
and  required  in  modern  cities.  The  city  is  provided  with  electric 
light  and  its  power  station  and  has  tramways  in  all  directions. 
Has  a  good  water  service  and  sewerage,  modern  sanitary  goods 
being  in  constant  demand. 

The  province  of  Tucuman  has  about  350,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  the  capital  has  about  70,000;  of  this  population  a  good  por- 
tion are  foreigners,  chiefly  Italians.  The  leading  men  of  the  in- 
dustries are,  however,  English,  German  and  French — very  few 
North  Americans.  The  density  of  the  population  is  superior  to 
any  other  province  of  the  country,  this  being  due  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing opportunities  offered  to  immigration. 

The  advantage  of  agriculture  in  this  province  is  exceptional, 
due  to  the  first-class  irrigation  system,  and  in  sugar  cane  alone  it 
has  an  area  of  about  60,000  hectares  under  cultivation,  producing 
more  than  necessary  for  national  consumption.  The  export  of 
sugar  is  restricted  by  international  conventions ;  otherwise  the 
Argentine  Republic  could  become  one  of  the  most  important  sugar 
markets  of  the  world. 

Rice  culture  is  also  of  great  importance ;  this  industry  has, 
however,  been  somewhat  neglected  because  sugar  cane  proves  a 
better  investment.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  again  on  the 
increase,  due  to  the  fact  that  less  expensi\'e  land  is  provide*! 
with  irrigation,  and  thus  becomes  profitable  to  culti\'ate  rice  ;  the 
more  expensive  land  remaining  for  the  better  paying  cultivation 
of  sugar.  About  3,000  hectares  of  the  province  are  under  rice 
cultivation,  producing  about  3  tons  per  hectare.  About  30,000 
hectares  are  under  cultivation  for  other  agricultural  products, 
such  as  wheat,  maize,  hay  and  3,000  hectares  for  tobacco. 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  industry  of  the  province  without 
any  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  best  investment  of  land  under 
irrigation  is  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  cane  planting.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  o\er  50  million  gold  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
the    \'arious   sugar   cane   plantations   and    sug;ir   mills,      .'^ome   3."> 
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mills  are  now  Working  during  the 'sugar  cane  crop,  with  about 
60,000  people  employed  therein,  and  well  paid.  The  sugar  cane 
planted  in  Tucuman  originated  in  Peru  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  country  in  1820.  The  present  production' is 
over  100,000  tons,  and  tlie  province  can  amply  supply  home  con- 
sumption, and  could  also  export. 

A  complete  list  of  the  sugar  mills  can  be  obtained  from 
the  author  upon  application.  From  the  above  given  data  and 
hgures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  province  of  Tucuman  is  a  hrst-class 
held  for  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  all  kind  of  machinery 
and  implements  used  in  the  sugar  cane,  rice  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries, and  agricultural  implements  in  general.  As  regards  the 
standing  of  the  various  firms  established  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman,  information  can  be  had  through  institutions  established 
in  the  U.  S.  and  having  branches  in  South  America ;  also  through 
the  author,  complete  reports  as  to  the  above  industries  can  be 
obtained. 

The  railroad  connections  with  the  province  of  Tucuman  are 
first  class  communications  by  rail  with  the  city  of  Corboda,  Ro- 
sario  and  Buenos  Aires,  the  distance  from  the  latter  being  about 
1,1(;0  kilometers;  the  passenger  accommodations  are  very  good. 

The  provincial  government  revenue  is  calculated  to  be  about 
1.500,000  gold  dollars,  this  being,  however,  in  constant  increase, 
and  an  equivalent  amount  is  spent  on  improvements. 

PROVINCE  OF  SALTA 

The  province  of  Salta  belongs  to  the  northern  group,  and  is 
situated  22'  and  26'  25'  south  latitude,  and  66°  55'  and  62°  14' 
west  longitude. 

Boundaries.  On  the  north  with  the  province  of  Jujuy  and 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia ;  on  the  east  with  El  Chaco  and  Formosa ; 
on  the  south  with  the  provinces  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman 
and  Catamarca;  on  the  west  with  the  province  of  Jujuy  and  the 
territory  of  Los  Andes. 

The  area  is  161,099  square  kilometers,  and  the  population 
about  150.000  inhabitants. 

Flat  towards  the  east,  mountainous  on  the  north  and  west. 
It  has  numerous  hills  and  the  province  is  touched  by  the  Andine 
Cordillera.  It  has  numerous  streams  providing  good  irrigation, 
but  none  are  navigable.  The  principal  rivers  are  Juramento  and 
Bermejo. 
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Due  to  the  tropical  situation  of  the  province  and  its  eleva- 
tion, the  climate  is  very  varied ;  the  summer  is  very  warm  and  the 
winters  cold,  with  heavy  rain  falls  in  spring  and  autumn.  The 
climate  is  not  unhealthy  except  in  some  valley  districts  called 
"Lerma,"  where  the  so-called  "chucho  fever"  prevails.  The 
Chucho  is  not  dangerous,  however,  if  care  is  taken. 

Salta,  founded  in  1582,  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  numerous  smaller  towns  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important :  Rosario  de  la  Frontera  ( well 
known  for  the  thermal  baths),  Cafayate,  Rosario  de  Lema,  Cal- 
dera,  etc. 

The  pastoral  industry  in  this  province  is  not  so  important 
as  in  others  of  the  republic.  The  agricultural  industries  are  more 
important,  the  principal  productions  being  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee  and  wine. 

Special  trade  with  Bolivia  and  Chile  has  been  established, 
these  two  countries  consuming  the  major  part  of  the  products  of 
the  province.  Trade  has  also  been  established  with  the  bordering 
provinces.  The  chief  industries  are  sugar  cane  mills,  tobacco 
plantations,  timber,  wine  and  cereals  for  export. 

The  provincial  capital,  wSalta,  is  connected  with  the  capitals 
of  the  provinces  of  Jujuy,  Tucuman  and  Cordoba  by  the  Central 
Northern  Argentine  R.  R.  Co.  The  province  has  good  cart  roads, 
stage  coaches  and  telegraph  throughout. 

PROVINCE  OF  JUJUY. 

This  province  forms  part  of  the  northern  group  and  is  situ- 
ated between  21°  35'  south  latitude  and  64°  and  67°  10'  west 
longitude;  it  was  segregated  from  the  province  of  Salta  in  1834. 

Boundaries.  On  the  north  and  west  with  Bolivia  and  part 
of  Los  Andes  territory  ;  on  the  south  and  east  with  the  province 
of  Salta. 

The  area  is  49,162  square  kilometers,  and  the  population 
about  60,000  inhabitants. 

The  province  is  hilly  and  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  snow  throughout  the  year.  Countless  streams  run 
through  it,  making  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  Puna  de  Jujuy  is 
a  very  large  and  high  plain,  fertile  in  some  parts,  almost  arid  in 
others.  In  the  north  and  south  a  number  of  salt  lakes  are 
found.  The  principal  ones  are  to  the  north,  "Pozuelos,"  to  the 
south  "Huayatayoc."  It  may  be  said  that  the  province  of  Jujuy 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  republic.  ( )f  the  water- 
ways only  one  is  of  importance,  the  Rio  Grande,  traversing  the 
province  from  north  to  south,  and  emi:)tying  into  the  river  Ber- 
mejo. 
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Similar  to  the  climate  in  the  province  of  Salta,  warm  and 
damp,  especially  in  the  valleys  where  rains  are  frequent. 

The  principal  city  is  Jujuy,  capital  of  the  province,  with  a 
population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants ;  this  city  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Rio  Grande,  1,230  meters  above  sea  level. 
The  other  towns  are  unimportant. 

From  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  standpoint  this  province  is 
inferior  to  the  great  majority.  Wheat,  maize,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane 
and  grapes  are  cultivated  in  the  valleys.  The  forestry  industry 
is  practically  virgin,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  timber. 
Minerals  are  abundant  and  rich  deposits  of  borax  exist  and  are 
exploited  in  the  north.  Gold  washing  also  takes  place  in  the 
north,  and  several  mineral  springs  can  be  found  in  the  northern 
districts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mining  industry  the  province  is 
poor  on  industries,  the  principal  trading  being  with  Bolivia;  the 
export  of  mules  to  this  latter  country  is  important. 

The  Central  Northern  Argentine  R.  R.  Co.  runs  through 
Jujuy,  and  will  very  soon  connect  Jujuy  with  the  capital  of 
Bolivia  (La  Paz),  thus  it  will  be  possible  to  go  direct  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  La  Paz  by  rail,  this  forming  part  of  the  im- 
portant plan  of  the  Pan  American  Railroad. 

PROVINCE  OF  LA  RIOJA 

This  province  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  Andes,  and  is 
situated  27°  56'  and  31°  57'  south  latitude  and  50°  20'  and 
69°  25'  west  longitude. 

Bounded  on  the  north  with  the  province  of  Catamarca,  on  the 
south  with  the  province  of  San  Luis,  on  the  west,  San  Juan  and 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  east  the  provinces  of 
Catamarca  and  Cordoba. 

The  total  area  is  89,488  square  kilometers,  and  the  popula- 
tion about  85,000  inhabitants. 

The  western  part  of  the  province  is  mountainous  with  valleys 
which  are  very  fertile,  irrigated  by  numerous  streams ;  the  eastern 
part  is  very  dry  and  sandy,  and  not  very  fertile,  having  numerous 
saltpetre  deposits.  To  the  west  the  mountains  are  high,  from 
2,000  to  6,000  meters,  the  principal  being  the  Famatina,  re- 
nowned for  its  minerals.  The  streams  of  the  province  are  not 
very  important,  they  all  spring  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  are 
absorbed  by  the  irrigation ;  the  principal  river  is  the  "Bermejo." 

With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  La  Rioja,  about  5,000  in- 
habitants, this  province  has  few  towns.  The  capital  was  founded 
in  1591,  and  had  25,000  inhabitants  during  the  mining  activity 
and  previous  to  the  destruction  by  earthquake  in  1894.     It  was 
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rebuilt  but  remained  very  poor.  The  most  important  mining^ 
centers  are  Chikcito  and  \'illa  Argentina  and  the  most  important 
agricultural  centers  Cichigasta,  Hornillos,  Jaguel  and  Arauco. 

The  western  part  of  the  province  has  a  mild  temperature. 
the  eastern  very  dry  and  warm.  The  winters  are  mild  and 
pleasant.  Rain  during  December  and  March,  but  not  very  abund- 
ant. During  the  summer  hot  winds  called  the  "Zonda,"  princi- 
pally in  the  east. 

From  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  province 
of  La  Rioja  is  one  of  the  jxjorest  of  the  republic,  agriculture 
being  scarce ;  wheat,  maize  and  some  fruits  and  tobacco  are 
grown  in  the  western  section.  Some  large  forests  exist  in  the 
western  part,  and  the  timber  called  "Cisco"  is  very  much  used 
in  building. 

Mining  is  the  chief  industry,  although  somewhat  abandoned 
at  present  awaiting  more  capital  and  better  communications. 
Some  cattle  are  exported  to  Chile,  and  fruits  to  the  province  of 
Cordoba ;  otherwise  trade  is  of  minor  importance. 

The  North  Argentine  Railroad  Co.  reaches  the  capital  of 
La  Rioja,  numerous  cart  roads  cross  the  province  and  go  through 
to  Chile  over  the  Cordillera. 

PROVINCE  OF  CATAMARCA. 
Catamarca  is  one  of  the  Andes  provinces,  situated  between 
25°  52'  and  30°  south  latitude,  and  64°   55'  and  69°  38'  west 
longitude. 

Boundaries.  On  the  north  with  the  territory  of  Los  Andes 
and  the  provinces  of  Salta  and  part  of  Tucuman ;  on  the  south 
with  Cordoba  and  La  Rioja ;  on  the  east  with  the  provinces  of 
Tucuman  and  Santiago  del  Fstero,  and  on  the  west  with  Chile, 
separated  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 

Area  123,138  square  kilometers;  population  112,000. 

From  north  to  south  the  western  part  of  Catamarca  is  very 
njountainous,  having  high  mountains,  sloping  towards  the  east. 
The  western  part  has  many  valleys ;  the  eastern  part  is  dry  and 
poor,  the  ground  being  very  salitrous.  The  streams  springing 
from  the  Cordilleras  are  all  absorbed  by  irrigation ;  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  the  summer,  but  practically  none  in  the  winter.  The 
western  portion  has  very  dense  and  large  forests,  this  part  being 
very  picturesue. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  dry ;  also  damp  in  some  parts  of  the 
vaJleys.  In  some  parts  of  the  plains  the  temperature  is  cooler 
because  of  breezes  from  the  mountains. 
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Catamarca,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  founded  in  1583, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  10,000;  it  is  of  little  commercial 
importance,  is  old  fashioned ;  it  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  several 
public  schools  and  buildings.  The  towns  of  Belen,  Londres  and 
Tinogasta  are  of  minor  importance. 

Like  the  sister  province  of  La  Rioja,  Catamarca  is  rather 
poor  as  regards  pastoral  and  agricultural  products,  although 
wheat  and  maize  and  fruits  are  grown  in  the  valleys,  but  not  to 
any  extent.  The  forests  are  large,  and  valuable  hardwoods  are 
found.  Catamarca  is  one  of  the  richest  mining  provinces  of  the 
republic,  having  over  200  silver  mines ;  also  gold,  copper  and 
lead  mines ;  nickel,  iron  and  salt  are  abundant.  The  best  known 
mines  are  in  the  Sierra  de  Atajo.  The  province  has  also  several 
springs  of  water.  With  the  increase  of  the  mining  activity  of  the 
republic,  no  doubt  this  province  will  become  very  important; 
it  is  awaiting  foreign  capital,  better  roads  and  improved  com- 
munications. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mining  industry  now  carried  on 
on  a  small  scale,  Catamarca  has  few  industries ;  the  women  of 
Catamarca  are  well  known  for  their  skillful  weavings  and  em- 
broideries. The  principal  trading  is  with  Chile.  The  wines  of 
Andalgala  have  good  repute,  and  are  consumed  mainly  in  Chile 
and  in  the  Andes  provinces. 

The  cart  roads  are  being  improved.  The  Central  Northern 
Argentine  R.  R.  Co.  reaches  the  capital  of  Catamarca.  Telegraph 
throughout  the  province. 

PROVINCE  OF  SAN  LUIS 

This  province  belongs  to  the  group  called  the  central  prov- 
inces, is  situated  between  31°  54'  and  36-  south  latitude,  and 
64°  55'  and  67-   54'  west  longitude. 

To  the  north,  with  the  provinces  of  La  Rioja  and  Corboda, 
to  the  south  with  the  Pampa,  to  the  east  with  the  province  of 
Corboda  and  the  Pampa,  to  the  west  with  the  provinces  of  Men- 
doza  and  San  Juan. 

Its  area  is  7Z,^22)  square  kilometers,  and  the  population  about 
100.000. 

The  climate  is  mild,  very  healthy,  rain  fall  frequent. 
The  warm  temperature  in  the  summer  is  relieved  by  the  winds 
from  the  west. 

The  northern  part  is  very  fertile  with  long  and  short  valleys 
lying  between  the  numerous  sierras,  having  a  height  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  meters.  The  southern  part  is  not  so  fertile,  being 
somewhat  salitrous.  The  province  is  crossed  only  by  two  prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Quinto  and  the  Desaguadero.  Some  lakes  can 
also  be  found,  the  most  important  one  known  as  the  Bebedero.    It 
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is  a  vast  saline  basin  southwest  of  the  city  of  San  Luis.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  a  large  track  of  land  is  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  pasture. 

San  Luis,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1697  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Chorilles,  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants  and 
having  electric  lighting.  Villa  Mercedes,  of  about  10,000  in- 
habitants, built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Quinto.  Other 
towns  are  Renca,  Dolores,  Quines,  San  Martin,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

Cattle  raising  is  increasing  in  this  province,  notv/ith- 
standing  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  summer  season.  Agri- 
culture has  the  very  same  difficulty,  but  artificial  irrigation  is  pro- 
vided and  consequently  the  conditions  are  improved.  The  north- 
ern part  is  specially  adaptable  for  agriculture  and  cattle  raising. 
The  province  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  time  will  come  when 
mining  will  be  its  most  important  industry ;  but  like  in  many  other 
provinces  of  the  republic,  mining  has  been  neglected  of  late, 
chiefly  due  to  lack  of  working  capital.  Investors  would  do  well 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  mining  therein. 

The  principal  industries  are  those  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, the  export  of  cattle,  hides,  skins,  wool  and  cereals.  Trade 
in  ostrich  feathers  is  also  very  important,  the  province  having 
an  enormous  number  of  ostriches.  Among  other  industries  are 
also  soap  factories,  distilleries  (the  wine  industry  being  on  the 
increase),  starch  mills,  flour  mills,  etc.  The  commercial  traffic 
is  principally  with  the  city  of  Buenos  x\ires  for  exports. 

The  cart  roads  of  the  province  are  generally  good  and  well 
kept,  except  in  the  rainy  seasons.  The  railroad  connections  are 
first  class,  this  due  to  the  fact  that  all  trains  going  north  cross 
this  province.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  R.  R.. 
bv  the  Argentine  Great  Western,  and  by  the  Andine  R.  R. 
San  Luis  and  \'illa  Mercedes  are  important  junctions. 

PROVINCE  OF  MENDOZA. 

This  province  is  the  most  important  of  the  Andes  group  and 
is  situated  between  32°  19'  and  37°  30'  south  latitude,  and  60°  42' 
and  70°  55'  west  longitude. 

Bounded  on  the  north  with  the  pnjvince  of  San  juan,  to  the 
south  with  the  Pampa  and  the  Neuquen,  to  tlie  east  with  the  River 
Desaguadero,  and  is  separated  from  San  Luis  by  the  River 
Salado;  to  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Chile  by  the  Cordillera 
of  Los  Andes. 

To  the  north  and  east  the  climate  is  dry  and  warm  with  little 
rain ;  in  the  west  the  temperature  is  cooler  with  abundant  rain.  In 
general  the  climate  is  very  healthy.  During  the  summer  some 
strong  winds  are  experienced  called  "Zondas."  these  coming  from 
the  north. 
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The  area  is  146,378  square  kilometers,  the  population  over 
300,000. 

To  the  north  and  east  the  land  is  rather  flat  and  dry,  very 
sandy  and  salitrous ;  yet,  due  to  a  first-class  irrigation  system,  parts 
of  these  plains  have  been  converted  into  splendid  vineyards,  con- 
stituting the  principal  industry  of  the  province.  To  the  west 
and  southwest  large  and  broad  valleys  are  found  among  the 
sierras,  partly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  and  partly  for 
other  agricultural  purposes.  To  the  extreme  west  the  Cordilleras 
of  Los  Andes  are  met  with  gigantic  high,  snow-capped  mountains 
with  high  plateaux.  This  part  of  the  province  constitutes  the 
Switzerland  of  the  republic,  and  is  visited  during  the  summer  by 
numerous  tourists,  the  highest  mountain  is  the  Tupungato,  6,710 
meters  high,  the  next  highest  is  the  Aconcagua,  etc. 

Mendoza,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  founded  in  1562; 
was  destroyed  in  1851  by  an  earthquake  and  10,000  persons  were 
buried  under  the  ruins.  Mendoza  has  at  present  about  40,000  in- 
habitants not  counting  the  many  suburbs.  .  The  city  has  electric 
light  (water  power)  and  an  electric  tramway  under  construction. 
It  is  modern  and  has  a  large  number  of  modern  public  and 
private  buildings.  Concrete  is  generally  used  in  the  new  buildings 
as  being  suitable  against  the  earth  tremors.  Earthquakes  of  minor 
importance  are  frequent,  but  not  dangerous.  Among  other  many 
smaller  towns  the  following  are  the  most  important :  Guaymallen, 
San  Rafael,  Maipu,  San  Martin,  Lujan,  Rivadavia.  Las  Heras, 
Junin,  Lavalle  and  San  Carlos,  all  connected  by  cart  roads  and 
railways. 

Notwithstanding  the  dry  soil  in  the  east,  the  province  has 
about  750,000  head  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  A  great  number 
of  cattle  are  fattened  for  Chile  on  extensive  plains  of  alfalfa. 
Due  to  a  splendid  system  of  both  natural  and  artificial  irrigation, 
wheat,  maize  and  linseed  are  planted  and  cultivated  with  good 
results.  Yet  the  principal  industry  in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture is  the  one  of  grape  culture  (see  index  :  Wine  industry).  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province  is  very  important  but  somewhat 
neglected,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  Argentine  provinces,  awaiting 
new  energy  and  capital.  The  vineyards  give  splendid  results  (at 
least  15  per  cent.),  therefore  the  total  native  capital  of  tlie  prov- 
ince is  engaged  in  this  cultivation. 

The  grape  culture  and  spirit  distilleries  are  very  important; 
all  other  industries  are  of  minor  importance.  The  principal  trade 
is  the  export  of  wine  ])roducts  and  cattle  with  Chile  ;  the  total 
product  of  wine  is  .<ent  to  th.e  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
provincial  capitals  like  Rosario,  etc. 

The  cart  roads  of  the  province  are  good  and  are  maintained 
in   constant   repair.      Railroads   cross   the   province   in   all    direc- 
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tions.  The  following  railroad  companies  have  through  trains 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Alendoza  through  the  province  of  San 
Luis;  The  Central  Argentine  R.  R.  Co.,  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  and  the  Argentine  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
from  San  Luis  to  San  Juan  through  Mendoza.  The  Transandine 
R.  R.  Co.  in  combination  with  the  Buenos  Aires  connections 
through  to  Chile.  The  principal  cities  of  the  province  have  tele- 
phone service,  and  there  are  telegraph  facilities  throughout  the 
province,  see  index   (Wine  Industry). 

PRe)\  IXCE  OF  SAN  JCAX. 

Belongs  to  the  group  of  Andine  provinces  and  is  situated 
between  28''  15'  south  latitude  and  U)"  50'  and  70"  45'  west 
longitude. 

To  the  north  and  east.  La  Rioja;  to  the  south,  Mendoza  and 
part  of  San  Luis ;  to  the  west,  Chili,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Andes. 

Area,   87,350   square   kilometres.      Population,    120,000. 

San  Juan,  like  the  other  Andine  provinces  has  great  variety 
of  aspect.  Half  the  territory  is  mountainous,  the  characteristics 
of  the  other  half  being  deserts,  sand-hills,  marshes  and  lagoons. 
In  the  mountainous  or  western  district  betw^een  high  and  snow- 
capped summits,  lie  numerous  valleys,  many  of  them  green  and 
well  irrigated ;  but  the  eastern  portion  is  flat,  arid,  sandy,  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre,  and  full  of  swamps,  especially  towards 
the  southeast. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  dry.  llie  summer  is  exceedingly 
hot  and  the  winter  temperate  and  agreeable.  It  rains  but  little 
in  the  mountainous  regions  and  very  seldom  in  the  plain.  Hot 
winds  of  some  strength  blow  often  from  the  south  and  north 
and  are  most  damaging  to  the  crops. 

The  province  is  estimated  to  contain  some  400,000  head  of 
cattle  of  all  kinds.  San  Juan  is  rich  in  minerals,  its  mountains 
containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  salt,  lime,  gypsum, 
black  marble,  slate,  granite,  coal,  etc.  In  agriculture,  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate.  Along  the  river  banks  are  to  be  seen  shrubs 
and  trees  such  as  caroos,  quebrachos,  chahars,  poplars,  and  some 
plants  of  medicinal  and  industrial  importance ;  but  the  irrigated 
oasis  of  the  capital  possesses  extensive  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Cereals  are  also  grown. 

The  province  is  mainly  agricultural  and  excellent  wine  is 
produced. 
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San  Juan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  Tulum,  was  founded  in  1561  by  Juan  Yufre,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  contains  the  usual  public  buildings 
and  numerous  schools  including  the  "Escuela  Sarmiento."  an 
elegant  building  named  after  President  Sarmiento,  a  native  of 
San  Juan.  The  streets  are  paved,  and,  as  in  Mendoza,  are  pro- 
Added  with  "acequias"  or  channels  of  running  water.  Portions 
of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1894.  Other 
towns  of  less  importance  are :  Jachal,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
the  center  of  an  active  cattle  trade ;  Pocito,  a  station  of  the  Argen- 
tine Great  Western ;  Iglesia  and  Calingasta ;  San  Agustin  with 
large  plantations  of  tobacco,  cotton,  olive-trees  and  rice ;  Pedernal, 
San  Martin,  etc. 

I'he  only  railway  is  the  Argentine  Great  Western  ;  there  are 
also  provincial  roads  and  the  passes  of  the  Cordillera.  The 
national  telegraphs  extend  throughout  the  province. 

NATIONAL    TERRITORIES 

MISIONES. 

I'he  total  area  of  this  territory  is  approximately  2,922,900 
hectares,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000. 

The  territory  of  Misiones  is  considered  to  have  great  riches, 
and  with  its  exceptionally  fine  climate,  its  position,  fertile  soil, 
vast  forests  and  numerous  rivers,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
Tuost  important  parts  of  the  Republic.  The  range  of  hills  known 
as  the  "Tman"  range,  running  from  southwest  to  northeast,  of  no 
great  height,  divides  the  territory  into  two  parts,  along  its  entire 
length,  and  forms  two  different  sections  of  300  square  kilometers, 
more  or  less.  The  water  courses  of  these  divisions  are  tributaries 
respectively  of  the  two  great  arteries  which  constitute  the  north- 
west and  southeast  boundary  lines,  viz.,  the  rivers  Alto,  Parana 
and  Alto  Uruguay.  Another  important  ridge,  the  "Victoria" 
range,  beginning  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Iguazu,  joins  the  former  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San 
Antonio  and  Pepiri-Guazu,  and  with  yet  another  range  of  hills 
in  an  easterly  direction,  completes  the  topographical  description 
of  Misiones.  With  the  excepticm  of  that  portion  on  the  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Corrientes,  where  the  land  is  undulating  plain, 
and  where  unbroken  ground  is  met  with,  most  of  the  territory 
is  of  a  very  disjointed  description,  and'  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  dense  and  impenetrable  forests. 
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Tlie  cliiiiale  is  healthy.  Neither  lieat  nor  cukl  is  excessive. 
The  summer  temperature  reaches  35°  centigrade,  but  even  in  the 
hottest  weather  a  breeze  always  springs  up  in  the  evening  and 
the  nights  are  cool.  In  winter  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below 
5°  centigrade. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  territory  are  twelve  in  number 
and  are :  Posadas,  situated  on  the  Alto  Parana,  is  the  capital  and 
the  seat  of  government,  with  a  population  of  8,000.  It  possesses 
various  fine  buildings,  including  the  government  house,  public 
schools  and  the  prison  of  the  territory.  Two  lines  of  steamers 
ply  between  Posadas,  Corrientes  and  Buenos  Aires,  the  one  direct 
to  Buenos  Aires  every  15  days  and  the  other  in  conjunction,  at 
Corrientes,  with  the  steamers  to  and  from  Buenos  Aires  and 
Asuncion  twice  weekly.  There  are  also  a  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  and  Vice  Consuls  of  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Br^ziU 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  The  other  towns  are,  Bompland.  Con- 
cepcion,  Candelaria,  San  Javier,  Apostoles,  Cerro  Cora,  San  Jose,. 
San  Ignacio,  Corpus  and  Santa  Ana. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Misiones  lend  themselves  excep- 
tionally to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  products  which  prosper  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  of  all  those  of  the  sub-tropical  zone. 

The  most  valuable  product  of  the  territory  is  the  "yerba 
mate"  or  Paraguayan  tea,  which  is  gathered  in  the  woods,  where 
it  is  found  growing  wild.  In  1901  1,800  tons  of  this  article  were 
exported,  as  were  also  594  tons  of  tobacco.  Both  these  products 
have  an  assured  market  in  Argentina  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  growing  consumption  of  "yerba  mate"  which  is 
noticeable  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  especially  in  Italy.  The 
production  of  various  kinds  of  wood  in  Misiones  have  so  far  not 
been  largely  cultivated.  Some  cedar  has  been  cut  from  the  river 
banks  but  many  other  descriptions  of  valuable  wood  have,  up  to 
the  present,  not  been  touched.  It  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  enormous  mass  of  vegetation  contained  in 
the  forests  of  Misiones,  but  careful  calculations  made  give  an 
average  of  209  trees  of  20  centimeters  in  diameter  for  each  hec- 
tare, thus  giving  522,500  trees  of  20  centimeters  and  ui)\vard  per 
square  league  of  forest. 

The  whole  of  Misiones  is  very  picturesque,  but  pre-eminent 
amongst  its  natural  beauties  are  the  Yguazu  Falls,  which  are  70 
meters  in  height  and  2  kilometers  in  width.  These  Falls  are  but 
little  known  outside  the  territory,  but  without  exaggeration  they 
may  be  described  as  phenomenal  in  their  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  river  Yguazu  is  350  kilometers  from  Posadas  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana,  and  the  Falls  are  20  kilometers  frt)iTi  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  A  road  of  20  kilometers  in  length 
has  lately  been  cut  through  the  virgin  forests  to  the  Falls. 
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FORMOSA. 

The  total  area  of  this  territory  is  9,412,000  hectares,  with  a 
fixed  population  of  about  6,000,  and  scattered  through  the  col- 
onies at  harvest  time  some  8,000  nomad  Indians. 

The  physical  aspect  of  this  extensive  region,  bounded  on  the 
north,  east  and  south  by  the  Rivers  Pilcomayo,  Paraguay  and 
Bermejo,  is  that  of  one  vast  plain,  with  a  gradual  slope  from 
west  to  east,  with  considerable  depressions,  beginning  in  the 
center  and  extending  towards  the  west,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo.  Extensive  marshes 
formed  by  the  hollows,  supply  the  lagoons  found  throughout  the 
territory  and  are  the  sources  of  most  of  the  rivers,  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  run  from  northwest  to  southeast  till  they  reach 
the  Paraguay.  Alternating  with  the  marsh  land  are  large  palm 
tree  groves  and  woods,  covering  a  vast  area  and  usually  the 
margins  of  the  rivers  and  streams. 

The  climate,  though  hot,  is  healthy.  The  temperature  often 
reaches  40°  C.  in  summer,  and  does  not  go  below  7°  in  the 
winter. 

EI.  CHACO 

The  area  of  this  territory  is  14,396,000  hectares,  with  a 
population  of  14,000.  This  vast  region,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Rivei"  Bermejo,  on  the  east  by  the  Rivers  Parana  and  Para- 
guay, on  the  south  by  the  28th  degree  of  latitude,  and  by  the 
Provinces  of  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Salta  on  the  west,  dififers 
slightly  in  appearance  fmm  the  region  to  the  north,  namely,  the 
territory  of  Formosa. 

The  great  plain  of  whicli  this  territory  consists  is,  however, 
more  elevated,  drier,  and  the  soil  more  clayey,  while  the  forests 
are  denser  and  of  greater  extent.  Lengthy  valleys  traverse  the 
country  in  the  same  direction  as  the  marshes  and  rivers  of  For- 
mosa territory.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Chaco,  numberless 
lagoons  are  met  with,  but  the  soutli  and  southwest  abound  with 
impenetrable  forests. 

Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  irrigation  is  not  necessary.  The  climate  is  very 
salubrious,  and  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  territory  of  Formosa. 

The  only  ways  of  communications  are  the  rivers,  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana.  There  are  no  roads  worth  mentioning.  The 
few  houses  round  the  station  of  La  Solana,  on  the  southern  limit 
of  the  territory,  have  direct  communication  with  the  neighboring 
province  of  Santa  Fe,  by  means  of  a  narrow  gauge  railway,  which 
reaches  that  place,  and  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  onl\^  connecting 
railway  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  territory. 
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LOS  ANDKS 

Incorporated  with  the  RepubUc  by  Law  No.  3906  of  9th 
January,  1900,  by  virtue  of  the  hmitation  made  on  the  24th 
March,  1899,  by  the  International  Commission. 

This  territory  has  a  superficial  area  of  5,696,600  hectares. 
There  has  been  no  area  of  any  importance  sold  and  there  are  no 
existing  contracts  for  renting  the  lands. 

The  wealth  of  this  territory  is  entirely  mineral,  its  soil  being 
barren  and  nitrous.  The  deposits  of  borax  and  salt  and  the 
copper,  silver  and  gold  minerals  it  contains  are  of  great  import- 
ance and  the  future  of  this  territory  must  be  subject  to  their 
exploitation.  By  the  Law  No.  4069  of  24th  January,  1902,  the 
town  of  .San  Antonio  de  los  Cobres  was  named  as  the  capital  of 
the  territory. 

LA  PAMPA 

The  total  area  of  this  territory  is  14,591,300  hectares  and 
the  population  50,000.  Data  shown  by  official  and  private  surveys 
made  of  this  territory  have  completely  destroyed  the  mistaken 
idea  which  prevailed  as  to  its  physical  aspect.  At  first  it  was 
believed  that  its  settlement  was  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  land,  the  absolute  lack  of  water,  and  the  im- 
mense sand  hills  that  completely  covered  the  surface  for  leagues. 

It  was  thought  that  this  territory,  the  poverty  of  whose  soil 
would  have  frightened  away  the  settler,  would  never  have  shown 
a  nucleus  of  important  settlement  or  of  agricultural  and  cattle- 
raising  establishments  worthy  of  mention,  except  in  very  small 
districts ;  or  that  it  would  ever  form,  even  in  the  distant  future, 
a  new  province.  The  Pampa  is,  nevertheless,  to-day  one  of  the 
most  populated  territories,  to  which  capital  and  labor  are  con- 
stantly being  directed  with  all  T:onfidence.  The  lands,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  not  sterile,  and  although  in  some  places  these  are 
not  really  susceptible  of  being  readily  settled,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  be  improved  as  soon  as  cultivation  and  popula- 
tion surround  them.  The  pronounced  topographical  irregularities, 
the  marked  undvilations  of  the  land,  the  woods,  sand-hills,  isolated 
hills  and  mountainous  ridges,  frequently  met  with  throughout  the 
territory,  belie  its  name  to  a  great  extent,  as  uniform  levelness, 
vast  and  desert-like,  which  the  name  "Pampa"  implies,  does  not 
prevail. 

Rains  being  infrequent,  and  owing  to  prevailing  antl  con- 
stant winds,  which  give  to  this  region  an  excessively  dry  climate, 
the  lands  of  the  Pampa,  once  the  thicker  population  compels  their 
being  partly  used  for  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  will  of  necessity 
need  irrigation,  for  better  production  and  profit,  using  for  this 
j)urposes  lakes  of  sweet  water,  natural  springs,  or  the  water  of 
the  great  marshes  of  the  Rivers  Atuel  and  .Salado. 
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The  climate  of  the  I'anipa  is  healthy,  even  though  the  tem- 
perature in  the  summer  reaches  over  40"  C,  and  the  winter  is 
characterized  by  severe  frosts,  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  strong 
irradiation  of  the  land  than  to  the  refrigeration  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  most  important  centers  of  the  population  of  the  territory  are : 
General  Acha,  the  Capital,  Toay,  and  Victoria.  The  first  is  in 
direct  communication  with  Buenos  Aires  by  means  of  two  rail- 
way lines. 

\\  heat,  maize,  barley,  alfalfa  and  the  vine  and  fruit  trees  all 
grow  very  well.  There  are  several  important  estancias  in  the 
territory  and  also  English  Land  Companies. 

NEUQUEN 

The  total  area  covered  bv  this  territory  is  estimated  at 
9,648,800  hectares. 

This  territory  comprises  two  different  regions ;  the  first  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Neuquen,  and 
lies  between  that  river,  the  10th  meridian  and  the  south  coast  of 
the  Colorado,  its  configuration  being  generally  like  the  next  zone 
which  reaches  to  the  east  and  belongs  to  the  administration  of 
the  river  Negro ;  the  second  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Neuquen 
itself,  enclosed  by  this  river,  the  Limay  and  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Cordillera, 
and  consequently  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  The 
land  of  the  first  of  these  regions  is  of  meager  vegetation,  and  very 
dry,  as,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  the  lands  throughout  this  zone, 
which,  a  little  further  east  of  the  first  spurs  of  the  Cordillera, 
stretch  towards  the  River  Limay,  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neuquen.  The  western  region  of  the  whole  territory,  composed 
of  endless  valleys  of  great  importance,  is  generally  very  fertile, 
thanks  to  the  many  running  streams  which  traverse  it,  maintain- 
ing by  constant  dampness  robust  vegetation  in  the  valleys,  where 
there  are  abundant  pastures  and  valuable  forests. 

In  the  western  region  of  territory  the  temperature  is  very 
cold.  A  great  portion  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow 
almost  the  whole  year,  and  in  winter  the  entire  region  is  buried 
in  snow.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  zone  is  milder,  but  in  both 
it  is  extremely  healthy. 

The  means  of  communication  are  the  Rivers  Neuquen,  Limay 
and  Negro  and  the  roads  to  the  west  and  south  from  the  con- 
fluents of  the  two  first  rivers  (to  which  points  the  Southern  Rail- 
way is  connected ) ,  leading  respectively  to  Codihue.  Norquin  and 
Chos-Malal,  seat  of  the  government,  and  to  the  encampment  of 
Las  Lajas,  following  the  Rivers  Limay  and  Picun  Leufu.  thence 
to  Junin  of  the  Andes.  These  roads,  at  certain  points  called 
passes  or  gorges,  connect  this  territor\-  with  the  neighl)oring 
Republic  of  Chili. 
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Tlie  colonics  which  ha\  e  been  loundcd  in  Xcuqucn  and 
which  will  be  shortly  settled  are  as  follows:  Sargento  Cabral. 
Coronel  Barcala,  Maipu  and  Nahuel-Haupi.  The  first  of  these 
is  situated  between  the  River  Alumine  and  the  Catanil  stream. 
The  second  to  the  northwest  of  Chos-Mahal.  at  the  source  of 
the  River  Neuquen.  The  third  in  the  lands  that  surround  Lake 
Lancar  and  extend  to  the  west  of  it ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  Ijanks 
of  Lake  Nahuel-Haupi.  All  these  come  under  the  Homestead 
Law. 

The  territory  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  (iold  in  a  fine  state 
is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  River  Neuquen;  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  marble,  and  innumerable  deposits  of  lime,  salt,  sulphur,  pe- 
troleum, etc.,  exist.  There  are  also  several  mineral  water  springs. 
I'opulation,  about  25,000. 

RIO  NEGRO. 

The  entire  superficial  area  of  this  territorx'  is  1*J,872,00() 
hectares,  containing  a  population  of  14,000. 

The  long  strip  of  land  which  the  Rivers  Colorado  and  Negro 
bound  on  the  north  and  south  respectively,  between  5th  and  10th 
meridian  west  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  east  and  west,  and  forms 
a  part  of  this  territory,  differs  little  in  physical  appearance  from 
that  of  the  Pampa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage 
and  the  population,  which  has  quickly  spread  over  not  only  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Colorado, 
but  throughout  the  district  between  both  rivers,  from  the  5th 
meridian  to  the  lands  in  front  of  the  islands  of  Choele-Choel,  is 
the  most  eloquent  proof  of  the  richness  of  the  land.  The  center 
of  this  strip  which  is  on  the  10th  meridian,  on  its  western  limit, 
adjoining  the  Neuquen,  is  nevertheless  very  dry.  Its  capabilities 
and  population  depend  entirely  on  irrigation  canals  which  may 
be  opened  up  in  transverse  directions  in  order  to  unite  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  Negro.  The  portion  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  as  also 
the  region  to  the  southwest  of  the  territory,  is  for  the  most  part 
barren,  and  only  small  patches  of  land  are  found  suitable  for  set- 
tlement. These  are  generally  formed  by  narrow  valleys  watered 
by  small  streams  from  the  ranges  of  hills  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  which  fertilize  these  strips  of  land,  whose  width  in 
many  cases  does  not  exceed  half  a  league.  There  are  places, 
however,  which  are  worth  special  attention  from  the  richness  of 
the  soil  and  which  should  soon  become  flourishing  centers.  The.s"e 
are  Valcheta  and  Sierra  Colorada,  situated  to  the  west  and  south- 
west respectively,  of  the  port  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Matias,  on  the  roads  leading  to  Chubut. 
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The  means  of  cotiinmnication  available  are  two ;  by  water, 
provided  by  the  important  river  Negro,  and  by  the  river  Limay, 
and  by  land  over  the  railway  that  connects  the  federal  capital  with 
the  '"General  Roca"  colony. 

The  climate  of  this  territory  is  more  or  less  similar  to  that 
of  the  Pampa,  but  is  more  variable  and  colder  in  the  south  and 
southwest. 

CHUBUT. 

The  total  extent  of  this  territory  is  approximately  24.252,000 
hectares,  with  a  population  of  5,000. 

The  extensive  region  which  forms  this  territory,  according 
to  various  surveys  made  in  different  zones,  does  not  merit  the 
name  of  "Ctirsed  Country"  bestowed  upon  it  by  Darwin.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  fertile  throughout,  as  its  central  portion,  consisting 
of  dry  plains  with  little  vegetation,  dotted  about  with  rock  of 
tertiary  formation,  ridges  and  broken  ground,  does  not,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  offer  much  indticement  to  the  settler. 
Nevertheless  there  are  valleys  adapted  for  cattle  ranches,  and 
many  of  them  could  support  a  settlement.  All  the  western  part 
of  Chubut,  taken  up  by  the  ranges  of  the  x\ndean  Cordillera  and 
by  all  its  many  ramifications,  watered  by  endless  rivers  and 
streams  and  enriched  by  a  fair  number  of  beautiful  valleys,  is  the 
pick  of  the  territory. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  mild  throughout  the  east  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  the  extremes  of  temperature  are,  maximum,  33°  C. ; 
minimum,  5°  C.  In  the  Andine  region  the  climate  varies  a  good 
deal,  according  to  the  height  of  the  land,  drought  Ijeing  a  charac- 
teristic of  these  districts. 

Chubut  has  three  ways  of  communication,  viz.,  sea,  river  and 
land.  The  first  is  provided  by  the  Atlantic,  the  territory  having 
good  natural  ports  such  as  Port  San  Jose,  Golfo  Nuevo,  Bahia 
\'era  and  Bahia  Camarones.  The  second  is  the  river  Chubut,  and 
the  third  is  by  railway,  which  from  Port  Madryn  in  Golfo 
Nuevo,  reaches  the  Chubut  colony,  the  road  going  north  and  join- 
ing this  territory  with  that  of  Rio  Negro. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  ai4)roximate  superficial  area  of  this  territory  is 
27.232,000  hectares. 

Some  hilly  ranges,  Ijarren  mounds,  intermingled  with  nar- 
row gorges,  running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  scarcity  of 
water  and  vegetation  and  tracts  of  gravel  are  the  general  physical 
conditions  of  the  northwest  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  winds  that  pre- 
vail and  sweep  the  numerous  plains  of  the  territory  prevent  the 
deposit  of  soil  required  to  produce  vegetation,  so  that  it  is  only 
the  hollows  that  receive  deposits  that  might  induce  the  formation 
of  soil  capable  of  being  utilized  for  pasturage. 
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The  zone  adjacent  to  the  sea  coast  and  particularly  that  ti» 
the  south  of  the  River  Santa  Cruz,  is  covered  with  excellent 
grasses,  which,  due  to  their  special  quality,  are  well  adapted  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  as  the  many  stock  raising; 
industries  throughout  this  region  amply  testify.  The  part  with 
the  Andean  Cordillera  for  a  boundary,  or  the  mountainous  zone, 
formed  of  the  ranges  of  the  Cordillera,  is  noted  for  vast  tracts  of 
forests,  and  for  its  valleys,  abounding  in  vigorous  herbaceous 
vegetation. 

The  climate  of  Santa  Cruz,  being  cold  and  dry,  is  very 
healthy.  The  mean  temperature  is  -\-  17"  C.  in  summer  and  — 
6°  C.  in  winter.  The  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  noted 
have  been  -|-  26°  C.  and  —  15°  C.  Rains  are  scarce,  and  heavy 
rain  seldom  falls.  As  a  rule  it  comes  in  squalls  accompanied  by 
hail,  especially  in  summer. 

The  ways  of  communication  are  limited  to  the  steamers  that 
call  at  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  following  towns  have  been  founded 
in  this  territory:  Gallegos,  Santa  Cruz,  .San  Julian  and  Deseado. 
Population,  about  3.000. 

TIERRA  D?:L  FL'EG(  ). 

This  territory  comprises  approximately  2,0<S  1,900  hectares. 

The  physical  aspect  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Patagonian  region  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
great  valleys  which  cross  its  northern  portion  are  perfectly  shel- 
tered and  its  land  fertile.  Scattered  about  the  interior  are  moun- 
tainous ridges,  hills  and  mounds,  barren  in  places,  but  mostly 
covered  with  shrubs  and  good  grasses  well  adai)ted  to  stock.  This 
region  is  traversed  by  many  rivers,  streams,  rivulets  and  lagoons, 
which  supply  abundant  drinking  water  throughout  the  year. 

The  climate  of  this  region,  though  cold,  is  not  severe,  inas- 
much as  the  mean  temperature,  maximum  and  minimum,  as  taken 
during  several  years,  is  -|-  5°  C.  and  —  10°  C.  res[)ectively.  Calm 
days  are  frequent  in  winter.  Rain  increases  in  the  autumn  and 
in  summer  dry  winds  from  the  southwest  and  west  prevail  and 
occasionally  are  of  terrific  force. 

Like  Santa  Cruz,  the  means  of  communication  this  territory 
has  is  by  the  steamers  calling  at  its  ports.  There  are  besides,  in 
the  northern  parts,  good  roads,  which  between  them  connect  the 
different  towns  and  penetrate  Chilian  territor}-  with  outlets  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Magellan  Straits.  There  has  been  ne 
National  Colony  established  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Ushuaia.     Population,  about  2,000. 
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Railroad  and  Other  Cominiiiiicatiuiis  with  the 

Capitals  of  the  Provinces 

San  Luis. — "Buenos  Aires  al  Pacifico"  Railway  in  com- 
bination with  the  "Gran  Oeste  Argentine"  (the  former  as  far  as 
Villa  Alercedes). 

San  JuAi\  AND  Mp:ndoza. — "Buenos  Aires  al  Pacifico"  in 
combination  with  the  "Gran  Oeste  Argentine"  (the  former  to 
Villa  Mercedes).  Also  the  "Central  Argentine"  in  combination 
with  the  "Andino"  and  "Gran  Oeste  Argentine"  Railways. 

Santa  Fe,  Santiago  and  Tucuman. — "Buenos  Aires  Re- 
sario"  Railway  direct ;  also  to  Tucuman  by  "Central  Argen- 
tine" in  combination  with  "Central  Cordoba,"  the  former  to 
Cordoba. 

Salta  and  Jujuy. — "Buenos  Aires  y  Resario"  in  cornbina- 
tien  with  "Central  Norte,"  the  former  to  Tucuman,  change 
there.  Also  by  "Central  Argentine"  in  combination  with  "Cen- 
tral Cordoba"  and  "Central  Norte,"  change  at  Cordoba. 

Catamarca  and  La  Rioja. — "Central  Argentine"  in  com- 
bination with  "Argentine  del  Norte,"  the  latter  as  far  as  Dean 
Funes  and  "Central  Cordoba." 

Entre  Rios. — "Buenos  Aires  y  Resarie"  to  Santa  ¥e,  across 
river  by  ferry  boat,  two  hours  run,  and  water  ways  of  the  Rivers 
Parana  and  Uruguay. 

CoRRiENTEs.—  Waterways  served  by  numerous  steamers. 

Cordoba. — "Central  Argentine"  direct. 

Province  of  Buenos  Aires. — The  Railways  "del  Sud," 
"Central  Argentine,"  "Buenos  Aires  Resario,"  "Oeste  de  Buenos 
Aires,"  and  "Buenos  Aires  al  Pacifico." 

With  Pampa  Central. — "Ferro  Carril  del  Sud"  in  com- 
bination with  "Bahia  Blanca  y  Nor  Oeste"  Railway;  also  by 
"Oeste  de  Buenos  Aires"  Railway. 

Rio  Negro  and  Neuquen. — "Ferro  Carril  del  Sud"  and 
by  sea. 

Chaco,  Fc^rmosa  and  Misiones. — By  waterways  of  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay. 

Chubut,  Santa  Criz  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. — Served  by 
several  steamship  companies,  by  the  National  Steamers  and  by 
those  of  the  Southern  Company. 
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PKINCIFAL  CITIES  AND  POPULATION 

Buenos  Aires,  the  federal  capital,  1,251,322.  Superficial  area. 
186  square  kilometers.  Declared  the  capital  in  1880.  The  seat  of 
the  national  government  and  the  political,  social,  commercial  and 
scientific  center  of  the  country. 

Province  of  Buenos  Aires — La  Plata,  capital,  95,000;  modern 
city,  fine  avenues,  sumptuous  buildings.  National  University, 
museum,  astronomical  observatory.  Avellaneda,  suburb  of  the 
federal  capital,  87,000.  Bahia  Blanca,  port,  mercantile  center, 
35,000.  Mercedes,  Dolores,  Alar  del  Plata  and  Nec(x-hea,  water- 
ing places ;  Quilmes,  San  Nicholas,  Chivilcay,  Tandil,  Azul,  Tigre, 
Adrogue,  Temperley,  Moran,  summer  resorts. 

Province  of  Santa  Fe — Rosario,  192,000,  second  largest  city 
in  the  Republic.  Santa  Fe,  capital  of  the  province,  48,000.  San 
Lorenzo,  historic  city.  Coronda,  Helvecia,  Esperanza,  Galvez, 
Iriendo,  Rafaela. 

Province  of  Entre  Rios — Parana,  capital,  30,000 ;  Guale- 
guaychu,  18,000.  Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  15.000.  Concordia, 
12,000.    Colon,  Diamante,  Gualeguay,  Villaguay. 

Province  of  Corrientes — Corrientes,  capital,  25,000.  Bella 
\'ista,  Goya,  Alvear,  Esquina,  Curuzu.  Cuatia,  Mercedes,  Monte 
Caseros. 

Province  of  Cordoba — Cordoba,  capital,  95.000  ancient  city 
of  learning;  National  University,  founded  in  1703;  astronomical 
observatory.  Rio  Cuarto,  10,000;  army  ordnance  stores.  Cos- 
(|uin,  Alta  (iracia,  Capilla  del  Monte,  among  the  sierras,  favorable 
for  sanatoriums.    Villa  Maria,  Cruz  del  Eje,  Pilar  Marcos  Juarez. 

Province  of  Tucuman — Tumucan,  capital,  75,000,  situated  on 
a  beautiful  valley.  Concepcion  and  Lules,  famous  for  sugar  plan- 
tations.   Tafe,  cheese  industry.    Medina. 

Province  of  Mendoza — Mendoza,  capital,  40,000,  industrial 
city,  notable  natural  beauty,  was  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  1861 
and  rebuilt,  junin,  Maipu,  San  Rafael.  Uspallata,  San  Carlos, 
Santa  Rosa. 

Other  Provinces — Salta,  25,000;  San  juan.  15.000;  Santiago. 
12,000;  San  Luis,  10.000;  Catamarca,  lO'.OOO;  La  Rioja,  8,000; 
Jujuy,  5,000.     All  capitals  of  the  provinces  with  the  same  names. 

In  the  National  Territories — Pasadoc,  capital  of  Misiones, 
10,000;  Resistencia,  capital  of  Chaco;  Formosa,  capital  of  the 
same  territory ;  Santa  Rosa  de  Toay  in  La  Pampa ;  Viedma  in  Rio 
Negro;  Confluencia  in  Neuquen;  Rawson  in  Chubut ;  I'uerto  Gal- 
legos  in  Santa  Cruz;  San  Antonio  de  los  Cobres  in  Los  Andes; 
Ushuaia  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
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The  streets  in  the  Argentine  larger  cities,  such  as  Buenos 
Aires,  Rosario,  La  Plata,  etc.,  are  kept  in  very  good  condition. 
The  maintenance  and  cleaning  of  the  streets  is  in  charge  of  the 
respective  municipalities  and  under  a  special  department.  The 
central  streets  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  instance,  are  flushed  daily, 
and  for  this  purpose  several  appliances  are  in  use.  Sprinkling 
carts,  drawn  by  animal  and  motor  power,  rotary  brush  and  gum 
machines  are  employed.  Hose  is  also  used  for  the  w^atering  of 
the  streets,  each  street  square  having  a  water  hydrant. 

During  the  day  push  carts  circulate  throughout  the  city  re- 
moving tilth,  waste  paper,  etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  fiat  shovels 
and  brooms  are  employed. 

Manufacturers  of  the  above  mentioned  appliances  can  bid  for 
furnishing  them  and  make  their  goods  known  by  sending  cata- 
logues in  Spanish. 


THE  CITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  founded  in  1535;  it  was  twice 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  finally  in  1580.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Plate,  and  is  500  kilometers  to  the  west  of 
Montevideo  and  275  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  covers  an  area  of  18,854  hectares.  The  city 
limits  measure  623^2  kilometers  in  circumference ;  so  that  terri- 
torially it  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  In  September, 
1904,  it  comprised  82,540  buildings,  the  greater  part  of  low 
height,  but  many  of  three  stories  and  over,  including  several  fine 
public  and  private  houses. 

In  population  and  expansion  few  modern  cities  can  show  a 
more  rapid  growth,  excepting  the  large  ones  of  the  Northern 
L'nion.  In  1869  the  population  was  177,000,  and  eighteen  years 
later,  1887,  the  number  had  increased  to  433,000;  thence  to  1895, 
230,000  were  added,  and  in  August  of  1909  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  more  than  1,200,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan cities  in  existence,  containing  people  of  almost  every 
nationality.  In  architecture,  appearance  and  customs  it  is  Euro- 
pean rather  than  American.  It  has  magnificent  thoroughfares, 
squares  and  parks  similar  to  those  of  London,  Paris  and  New 
York.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  lighted  and  clean  and  perfect 
order  is  maintained. 

There  are  four  tramway  companies  having  lines  traversing 
the  whole  city  and  suburbs.  In  1908  they  carried  255  millions  of 
passengers  in  4,700,000  trips,  earning  25^  millions  of  dollars 
currency. 
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Besides  this,  six  railroad  companies  have  their  terminal  sta- 
tions in  the  city,  whose  Hnes  have  an  aggregate  mileage  of  12,291 
kilometers.  In  1908  they  carried  to  and  from  their  stations 
16,022,228  passengers  and  2,977,178  tons  of  freight. 

There  are  21  discount  and  one  mortgage  bank  in  Buenos. 
Aires.  The  total  deposits  in  1908  were  $28,538,215  in  gold  and 
$811,026,530  in  paper  currency. 

Education  is  well  provided  for.  In  1908,  96,176  children 
were  receiving  elementary  instruction,  and  2,805  in  the  higher 
branches,  besides  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  commercial 
schools  for  both  sexes.  There  are  also  normal  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, training  colleges  of  arts  and  crafts,  a  national  academy 
of  fine  arts  and  a  school  of  decorative  and  industrial  arts.  Also 
two  National  Deaf  and  Dimib  Institutes,  and  an  institution  for 
blind  children.  Technical  instruction  is  given  in  the  National 
Industrial  School. 

The  higher  education  completing  the  curriculum  of  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  state  consists  of  five  faculties :  ( 1 )  faculty  of 
law  and  social  science;  (2)  faculty  of  medical  knowledge;  (3) 
faculty  of  exact  sciences;  (4)  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters; 
(5)  faculty  of  agronomics  and  veterinary  surgery. 

There  are  two  public  libraries  in  Buenos  Aires  well  stocked 
with  literature  in  various  languages.  Nineteen  thatres  are  open 
to  the  public,  besides  several  circuses  and  many  cinematographs. 
Companies  from  all  countries  and  in  various  languages  perform 
at  the  theatres. 

Two  race  courses  hold  frequent  and  interesting  meetings,  this 
being  the  favorite  sport  of  the  Argentinos,  who  are  great  lovers 
of  the  horse. 

The  zoological  gardens  are  magnihcentl}-  stocked  with  a  fine 
collection  of  animals. 

Municipal  control  is  exercised  by  an  intendente  (mayor), 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and 
a  city  council  elected  by  the  people.  The  budget  in  1909  was 
$30,559,630  in  currency.  But  the  expenses  of  a  part  of  the 
municipal  service  are  borne  by  the  National  (Government  and  they 
are  not  included  in  those  figures. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  OF  BCENOS  AIRES. 

In  conformity  with  the  law  in  force  on  the  1st.  of  Ntwember. 
1882,  amended  by  the  enactment  of  the  29th  of  July,  1907,  the 
Municipal  Government  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  vested  in 
the  Deliberative  Council  and  the  Executive  Department. 

The  fomier  consists  of  22  members  elected  by  the  Capital, 
forming  a  single  electoral  division,  and  who  remain  in  office  for 
four  years,  the  Council  being  renewed  every  two  years. 
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The  lixecLitivc  authority  is  exercised  b_\  an  otiicial  cahed 
the  Municipal  Intendent  (Mayor),  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  RepubHc,  as  local  head  of  the  Federal  Capital,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  National  Senate. 

The  Mayor  remains  in  office  for  three  years  and  is  aided 
l)y  two  secretaries,  whom  he  appoints  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  authorities. 

The  Municipal  Budget  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to 
$31,716,697.67  national  currency,  divided  thus: 

Ordinary  expenditure   25,510,261.21 

Extraordinary  expenditure    .  .  .        5,183,081.11 
Surplus  ....". 1,021,355.35  n/c 

The  Revenue  estimated  for  covering  this  outlay  is  divided 
thus:  $29,541,700  n/c  for  ordinary  expenses  and  $2,174,997.67 
n/c  extraordinary  expenses. 

In  the  total  expenditure  many  services  are  not  included,  the 
cost  of  which  is  borne  by  the  State,  such  as  the  Police  Force  and 
the  Fire  Brigade  demanding  $12,000,000,  besides  the  Water  and 
Sewerage  requiring  $3,000,000,  and  public  instruction,  which 
needs  $2,000,000  n/c. 

The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  levies  many  taxes  on  land  in 
the  Federal  Capital,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 

Among  these  taxes  are  Customs'  dues.  Inland  Revenue  tax 
on  spirits,  tobacco  and  matches,  land  and  real  estate  tax,  water 
and  sewerage  rates,  trading  and  manufacturing  licenses  and 
many  others. 

In  1908,  the  28.393,788  national  dollars  collected  by  the 
nnmicipal  treasury  were  of  this  nature: 

Direct  taxes  ' $6,875,488 

Indirect  taxes   4,028,784 

Remuneration     for     services     not     of     the 

nature  of  taxes   1,263,500 

I'sufruct    of    city    property    or    profit    from 

business  worked  by  the  city 10.048,280 

-Vdditional  Casual  Revenues 6,177,735 

Buenos  Aires  is  very  healthy.  The  death  rate  in  1908  was 
only  15.2  per  thousand;  thus  comparing  favorably  with  that  of 
other  large  cities  of  the  world.  There  are  no  epidemics,  nor 
endemic  diseases  of  note,  and  sanitation  is  carefully  attended  to. 

SEWERAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Sewerage  drainage  of  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  most 

perfect  systems  in  existence,  for  it  has  the  advantage  of  having 

been  constructed  in  a   few   years,  in  accordance  with   the  plans 

drawn  up  at  the  beginning  with  modifications  in  detail  which  ini- 
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proved   it   considerably.      The   length   of    the   different   drainage 
pipes  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  549,369  metres,  thus  sub-divided : 

Collecting  sewers  of  masonry 91,983   metres 

Collecting  sewers  of  vitrified  brick   303,744       " 

Collecting  sewers  of  cast  iron 6,407 

Sub-drainage  pipes  of  vitrified  brick 2,985 

Sub-drainage  pipes  of  cast  iron 583 

Sewers   for  manufacturing   refuse    (from   mo- 
tors)   7,826       " 

Cast  iron  supply  pipes   15,707 

Cast  iron  supply  pipes  for  hydraulic  pressure.  .        17,451 
Special  drains  within  and  without  the  radius.  .        16,359       " 

Intercepting  drains   14,250 

Main  sewer  31,923 

Storm  overflow    36,344 

General  drain  conduit 3,792 

The  area  at  present  served  by  sewerage  and  water-supply 
covers  3,003  hectares,  with  about  722,000  inhabitants.  This  cal- 
culation does  include  the  suburbs  of  Belgrano  and  Flores  which 
have  only  a  water  service  with  a  respective  area  of  276  and  233 
hectares,  and  a  population  of  25,000  in  the  former  suburb  and 
26,700  in  the  latter. 

At  present,  important  sewerage  and  waterworks  extensions 
are  being  carried  out  for  which  an  estimate  of  15,000.000  dollars 
paper  has  been  allotted. 

Hygiene  and  Health   Hospitals 

In  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  there  are  19  establishments  for 
the  sick,  but  only  nine  of  them  are  maintained  out  of  the  city 
treasurv.  The  rest  are  either  maintained  by  the  National  Treas- 
ury, like  the  Clinical  Hospital  for  men.  women  and  children. 
Rivadavia  Hospital  for  women,  the  Military  Hospital,  and  the 
( )phthalmological  Hospital;  or  by  private  associations  ft)rmed  by 
foreign  residents,  such  as  the  Italian  Hospital,  the  Spanish  Hos- 
l)ital,  the  French  Hosjjital,  the  l^)ritish.  and  the  (German  Hosjiitals. 

The  number  of  ])atients  admitted  into  the  c'ty  hospital  in 
1909  was  23,188  which,  added  to  2,126  still  in  hospital  from  i)revi- 
ous  year,  amounted  to  25,314,  total  number  of  patients  in  City  hos- 
])itals  during  the  year.  ( )ut  of  this  number,  19,^)20  were  dis- 
charged cured,  3,154  died  and  3,240  were  still  in  hospital  in  1910. 

The  corresponding  death-rate  shown  amounts  to    14. H/^. 

44ie  total  number  of  cases  attended  in  the  hospitals  during 
tlie  vear  1909  was  808,676,  at  a  cost  varying  in  each  hospital,  but 
the  a\erage  was  equal  to  al)out  $1  n/c  per  day,  for  each  patient. 

The  Ambulance  Service  (lis])Oses  of  the  following  establish- 
ments for  the  purposes  entrusted  to  it:      10  hosj)itals,  7  first  aid 
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stations,  1  night  refuge,  a  managing  department,  4  sections  for 
medical  attendance  and  inspection  of  wet-nurses.  Drug  dispen- 
sary and  pharmacy,  1  technical  sanitary  Inspection  Office,  1 
Bacteriological  Laboratory,  Pasteur  Laboratory,  1  Health  Dis- 
pensary, 1  Vaccination  Bureau,  1  Protection  of  Infant  Life  Office, 
1  School  for  Male  Nurses  and  several  nurses. 

TRAMWAY  SERVICE. 

It  might  perhaps  be  stated  that  no  other  city  of  the  world  has 
got  the  enormous  net  of  tramway  service  as  Buenos  Aires,  con- 
sidering its  size ;  lines  crossing  every  block  through  a  city  built  on 
the  block  system,  each  block  being  about  100  meters  square. 

The  following  tramway  companies  are  in  operation  in  Buenos 
Aires :  The  Anglo-Argentine  Tramway  Company,  with  an  exten- 
sion of  304  kilometers ;  the  La  Capital  Company,  with  56  kilo- 
meters ;  the  Metropolitan  Company,  with  33  kilometers ;  the  Grand 
National  Company,  with  123  kilometers ;  the  Lacrize  Company,  71 
kilometers ;  the  Southern  Electric  Tramway'  Company,  8  kilo- 
meters, the  Port  and  City  Tramway  Company,  11  kilometers. 

Some  arrangements  have  been  contemplated  to  unite  all  of 
these  companies  under  the  management  of  the  Anglo-Argentine 
Tramway  Company,  with  a  total  capital  of  14  million  pounds 
sterling.  Should  this  be  done  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tramway  enterprises  in  the  world.  This  would,  however, 
exclude  the  Lacrize  Company  and  the  Port  and  City  Tramway 
Company,  which  would  remain  independent. 

In  the  city  of  Rosario  four  tramway  companies  are  operating, 
the  Anglo-Argentine  Company  of  Buenos  Aires  controlling  the 
City  of  Rosario  Tramway  Company. 

In  the  city  of  La  Plata  an  English  tramway  company  is  oper- 
ating partly  by  animal  traction  and  partly  electric ;  but  within  a 
very  short  time  the  total  will  be  electrified.  In  other  cities  of  the 
Republic  tramway  lines  of  minor  importance  are  operated,  nearly 
all  by  animal  traction. 

A  direct  line  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  city  of  La  Plata  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  part  of  it  is  already  finished  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Quilmes,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  distance  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  La  Plata. 

ELECTRICITY 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  perhaps  ahead  of  any  other  American 
country  as  regards  the  use  of  electricity,  both  in  traction,  light  and 
power. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  RepubHc  have  electric  light,  the 
majority  of  stations  worked  by  steam  power.  In  Mendoza  and 
some  of  the  northern  provinces  water  power  is  partly  used.  The 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  an  extension  of  1,163  kilometers  of  gas 
piping,  and  an  extension  of  about  400  kilometers  of  electric 
cables.  In  1895  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  had  several  electric 
light  companies,  viz.:  The  British  South  American  Light 
Company  (Cassels  et  Company)  the  "La  Primitiva."  The  German 
Electric  Company,  the  Cia  General  de  Electricidad  de  la  Ciudad 
de  Buenos  Aires  (French  Company).  The  major  part  of  the 
stock  of  these  companies  has  been  secured  by  one  company,  the 
Compania  Alemana  de  Electricidad,  with  a  capital  of  about  10 
million  dollars  gold.  The  total  power  used  at  present  is  about 
40,000  horse  power,  but  the  capacity  of  the  central  station  is  being 
constantly  increased  and  sub-stations  being  established  throughout 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

All  of  the  larger  cities  have  electric  light,  also  many  smaller 
towns,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  this  industry  has  prospered  in 
the  Argentine.  The  majority  of  the  concessions  are  in  the  hands 
of  English,  French,  German  and  Belgian  concerns,  no  vital  inter- 
est having  so  far  been  taken  by  United  States  capitalists  and 
manufacturers ;  this  being  strange  when  considering  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  concessions  held  in  Brazil  are  in  control  of  L'nited 
States  syndicates. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

All  of  the  smaller  industries  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Republic  are  driven  by  elec- 
tricity, in  the  first  place  because  steam  plants  are  not  granted  per- 
mission in  the  centers  of  the  cities,  and  secondly  because  the  price 
per  unit  is  not  prohibitive. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  POWER  COMPANIES. 

Compania  de  Electricidad  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires — 
Subscribed  and  paid  up  capital,  $2,000,000 ;  reserve,  $22,213  ;  sink- 
mg  fund,  $85,000;  profits,  $285,394. 

Cordoba  Light,  Power  and  Traction  Company,  Limited — 
Authorized,  £500,000;  issued,  £410,947,  fully  paid.  Debenture 
stock  at  5%,  authorized,  £500,000;  issued,  £200,000. 

River  Plate  Electricity  Company,  Limited — Authorized, 
£300.000  in  150,000  ordinary  and  150,000  preferred  shares. 
Issued,  £245,000  in  120.000  ordinary  shares,  fully  paid,  and 
125.000  preferred  shares.    Dividend.  1908,  8  per  cent. 
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Rosario  Electric  Company,  Limited — Authorized  and  issued, 
i360,000  in  36,750  ordinary  shares  at  £5,  of  which  16,750  fully 
paid  and  20,000  paid  at  £1  ;  20,000  preferred  and  15,250  second 
preferred  shares  at  £5  fully  paid.  The  capital  was  increased  in 
1904  to  £160,000;  in  1906  to  £260,000,  and  in  1909  to 
£360,000.    Dividends,  1908-9,  8%. 

South  American  Light  and  Power  Company,  Limited — Capi- 
tal authorized,  £150,000;  issued,  £128,500,  in  128,500  shares  fully 
paid.  This  was  modified  subsequently  owing  to  losses  and  capital 
was  reduced.     Dividend,  1908-9,  4  per  cent. 

Argentine  Telegraph  Service  and  Rates. 

Telegraphic  communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
State  lines,  with  25,440>2  kilometers  of  wires,  the  privately- 
owned  lines,  with  24,558  kilometers,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  pro- 
vincial lines,  with  5,558  kilometers;  an  aggregate  total  of  55,586^^ 
kilometers. 

The  lines  of  the  telegraphic  system  belonging  to  the  State 
reach  a  total  length  of  58,809>^  kilometers.  In  1909  there  were 
in  the  whole  country  604  telegraph  ot^ces  employing  2,811  per- 
sons.   The  revenue  amounted  to  $2,489,319  paper  currency. 

In  1908  inland  telegrams  gave  the  following  figures : 

Telegrams. 

Origin  and  Destination.  Private. 

Province   of   Buenos   Aires 596,611 

Santa    Fe    954,630 

Cordoba     549,182 

S.   del   Estero    65,031 

Entre    Rios    371,564 

Corrientes     340,189 

Tucuman     207,893 

Catamarca     73,053 

La  Rioja   69,912 

Salta    85,117 

Jtijuy     63,006 

Mendoza     240,371 

San  Juan    82,461 

San    Luis    86,05 1 

The  Republic  is  connected  with  Europe  by  various  cables 
which  are  partly  sub-fluvial,  partly  overland,  and  partly  sub- 
marine. In  1909  the  tariff  ruling  for  cablegrams  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Europe  b}'  the  dififerent  telegraph  companies  was  the 
following : 

Central  &  South  America  Telegraph  Company,  and  The 
River  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  Limited. 

VIA  GALVESTON. 
Per  Word  Per  Word 

Countries.  $   Gold.         Countries.  $  Gold. 

Portugal     1.13      Germany     1.04 

Great    Britain     1.04       Italy      1.11 

Spain     1.11       Denmark     1.12 

France    1.04      Sweden     1.15 

Belgium      1.04      Norway     1.14 

Holland      1.04      .Austria-Hungary     1.13 

Switzerland     1.09      Greece     1.17 
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Official. 

Total 

17,973 

614,584 

30,894 

985,524 

36,465 

585,647 

6,398 

71,429 

25,234 

396,798 

47,855 

387,544 

22,177 

230,070 

3,324 

76,377 

5,918 

75.830 

4,390 

89,503 

3,800 

66,806 

17,603 

257,971 

2.361 

84,822 

10,314 

96,365 

The  American  Code   Company. 

Telegraph  codes  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained  from  the  above 
company;  it  would  thus  be  advisable  to  write  for  catalogue.  Pri- 
vate codes  are  also  compiled  by  special  experts.  The  A.  B.  C. 
Code  made  in  3  styles,  in  English  and  Spanish,  correspondence 
solicited  by  :The  American  Code  Company,  83  Nassau  street, 
New  York. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Service. 

Tlie   number   of   ])ermaiient  employes  in    1909   was 9,596 

The  number   of   non-permanent  employes  in    1909   was 525 


Total     10,121 

The    postal    movement    in    the    same    year    amounted    to    784,582,526    pieces    of    cor- 
respondence.    Excess  over   1908,  82,154,450. 

For     the     transportation     of     correspondence     during     1909,     429,033     mails     were 
despatched,  the  distance  covered  being  24,196,324   kilometers,   divided  as  follows: 

By  Railways      20,682,008  kilometers     366,435   mails 

"    Stage-coaches    1,524,745  "  40,217      " 

"    Mounted    messengers     1,418,730  "  14,115       " 

•'     Steamers     570,841  "  8,264      " 

Inward  and  outward  telegrams  by  the  national  lines  in   1909 11,889,905 

Telegraph   ofHces.      National   lines 609 

Offices  of  Telegraph   Companies  adhering  to   the   Convention 334 


Total  offices  of  the  Argentine  Telegraphic   Convention 943 

Offices  of  other  lines  having  a  different  tariff    1,371 

Offices  not  in  the  Convention  having  the  same  tariff 140 


Total      2,454 


National    telegraph    lines kilom.  25,500     Length  of  wires,  kilom.  56,50L> 

Province   of    Buenos   Aires    lines "  6,191  "  "  "  "  8,132 

Province   of   E.   Rios  lines "  1,224  "  "  "  "  2,209 

Railways  lines    "  24,669  "  "  "  "  78,658 

Telegraf.  telef.  Rio  de  la  Plata  Co...  "  3  "  "  "  "  1,417 

Telegrafica  Rio  de  la  Plata  Co "  72  "  "  "  "  288 

Centre   y    Sud   America   Co "  2,017  "  "  "  "  5,308 

Pacific    Telegraph    Co "  1,227  "  "  "  "  2.454 


Total     "       60,903  "  "       "  "         154,966 


Post    office    revenue,    1909 £790,585 

National   telegraph    revenue,    1909 ; 249,562 

International    Postal    drafts: 

Paid     60,148 

Issued     65,486 

Postal   Parcels  with   declared  value: 

Issued     375,136 

Received      374,346 

Number   of   mail   coaches    485 

Number    of    railway    points 498 

Number    of    mounted    jwstmen 39Vi 
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GENERAL   MAIL   SERVICE. 
Distribution    of   foreign   mail   according   to    origin   and   destination: 
Origin  and  Newspapers 

Destination.                                                           Letters.                 or  parcels.  Total. 

Uruguay    3, .SOI, 942                  1,704,961  5,206,903 

France 2,891,138                   1,138,336  4,029,474 

Great    Britain     2,953,027                   1.356.836  4,304,863 

Italy    4,877.314                   1,338,436  6,215,750 

Spain    3,906,026                   1,140,608  5,046,634 

Germany    2,844,956                   1,142,195  3,987,151 

Brazil     2,127,788                   1,150,308  3,278,096 

Chili     1,330,497                   1,088,547  2,419,044 

Paraguay    1,322,964                      803,822  2,126,786 

United    States    2,304,325                  2,258,350  4,562,675 

Belgium    554,380                      252,537  806,917 

Bolivia    1,106,421                      668,152  1,764,573 

Switzerland     494,919                      258,832  753,851 

Other   countries    3,538,619                   1.772,484  5,311,103 

The  number  of  steamers  carrying  mails,  according  to  destination,  in  1908,  were: 
To  the  Pacific,  30;  Paraguay,  96;  Uruguay,  192;  United  States,  24;  Montevideo,  450; 
South  of  Brazil,  50;  Brazil  and  Europe,  389. 

Note. — The   above    figures    obtained    from    official    publications. 


ARGENTINE  TIME. 

The  standard  time  adopted  throughout  the  Argentine  Re- 
puhhc  is  referred  to  the  Meridian  of  Cordoba  4h.  17m.  to  the  west 
of  Greenwich.  The  greatest  deviation  of  local  mean  from  the 
official  time  would  not  exceed  25  minutes  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  Buenos  Aires  is  23m.  20s.  east  of  Cordoba,  and  Mendoza, 
the  most  western  town  of  importance,  is  18m.  32s.  west  of 
Cordoba.  At  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires — Dock  No.  4 — the  time 
ball  is  dropped  daily  at  Ih.  6m.  9s.  Cordoba  mean  time. 


Postal  and  Cable   Rates  from  U.  S. 

The  Argentine  Republic  belongs  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  consequently  its  rates  and  regulations  govern  there  and 
on  all  mail  matter  addressed  thereto:  Letters,  per  15  grams  (]/> 
ounce),  5  cents;  postal  cards,  2  cents;  printed  matter,  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  pounds  6  ounces,  every  2  ounces,  1  cent;  commercial 
papers,  packets  not  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  5  cents,  packets  ex- 
ceeding 10  ounces,  every  2  ounces,  1  cent;  samples  of  merchan- 
('ise,  packets  not  exceeding  4  ounces,  2  cents,  in  excess  of  4 
ounces,  but  not  exceeding  12  ounces,  every  2  ounces,  1  cent. 
Registration  fee  on  letters  and  other  mail  matter,  8  cents.  Cable 
rates.  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  and  offices  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  per  word,  85  cents.  The  address  and  signature  are 
included  in  the  chargeable  matter  and  the  length  of  words  is 
limited  to  fifteen  letters. 
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POSTAL    SKKNTCK    AKtiKXTI.X  K    KAl'KS. 
The   postal    tariff   is  for  foreign   countries  incliulcd   in   the   postal    Union,   i.    e.,    for 

all    Europe,    the    United    States,    British,    French,    Dutch    and    Portuguese    colonies    as 

follows: 

Single  letters,  up  to    15   grammes 12  cents  n/c 

Post  cards    

Single    5 

Reply   prepaid    10 

Advertising  matter    

200  grammes,  or  under    12 

For  every   50  grammes  or   fraction   thereof..  3 

Samples    

For   SO   grammes   or   under 5 

From   50   to    100   grammes 6 

For  every  50  grammes  or  fraction  thereof...  3        "         " 

Newspapers,  etc 

For  50  grammes  or  fraction 3 

Registered   letters    

With    return   label    24 

Without    return    label 12       "         " 

Note. — The   rates  are  in  paper  currency — equal   to  $0.42.5   American  dollar. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  metric-decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is 
used  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  hectare  contains  2  acres  471. 

The  ciiadra  (square)  contains  16.874  square  meters,  i.  e., 
1  hectare,  68  areas  and  74  centiares;  or  4.17  acres. 

The  square  league  contains  1.600  cuadras  or  2.699  liectares, 
84  ares  and  16  centiares ;  or  6,800  acres. 

The  kilometer  is  equal  to  0.621  of  an  English  mile. 

The  kilogram  contains  2.2046  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  litre  is  equal  to  0.22  gallon. 

BUILDING  AND  CONTRACTING. 

Thousands  of  houses  for  all  purposes  are  erected  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
alone  over  3,000  houses  are  built  yearly. 

The  houses  are  usually  not  very  high  ;  generally  from  two 
to  ten  stories.  Houses  above  two  stories  high  have  iron  and 
steel  structure.  For  houses  above  two  stories  high  the  plans 
must  be  signed  by  a  qualified  architect,  and  a  qualihed  ci\il 
engineer ;  for  others  the  plans  are  signed  by  the  contractors. 

Foreigners  can,  of  course,  build  houses,  and  engage  in  the 
general  building  and  contracting  business ;  but  all  the  plans  must 
be  signed  by  native  qualified  persons,  or  by  aliens  known  to  the 
authorities  to  be  qualified.  Several  foreign  firms  of  builders  and 
contractors  are  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Repul)l.c 
and  are  doing  very  well.     The  building  and  contracting  work  in 
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the  cities  is  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  respective 
municipality ;  outside  the  cities  under  the  inspection  of  national 
or  provincial  government  inspectors.  All  railroad  w^ork  is  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Railroad  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works. 

The  excavations  for  a  building  are  generally  done  by  hand 
shovel  work.  Some  United  States  manufacturers  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  some  special  brands  of  shovels  and  picks. 
The  importers  generally  supply  the  hardware  dealers,  and  these 
the  trade. 

Hand  wheelbarrows,  both  wood  and  iron,  are  used,  and  for 
these  there  is  a  very  good  market.  Exporters  of  wooden  barrows 
ship  them  in  a  knocked  down  condition,  to  be  assembled  on 
arrival,  see  index.  Packing. 

Portable  steam  engines  are  always  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  building.  The  engines  for  both  wood  and  coal  fuel  must  be 
horizontal,  with  boiler  attached,  and  to  occupy  reduced  floor 
space.  Driving  pulleys  and  belting  of  all  descriptions  always 
wanted. 

In  the  centers  of  the  larger  cities,  the  bricks  from  buildings 
are  generally  crushed  and  pulverized,  and  used  for  mixture  with 
lime  and  sand.  Catalogues  of  crushers  and  pulverizers  should 
be  sent  to  the  leading  builders  and  contractors,  and  they  are  sure 
to  bring  results. 

Modern  concrete  foundations  are  generally  adopted  and 
enormous  quantities  of  portland  cement  are  imported.  Hydrex 
or  waterproof  materials  are  also  used  throughout  the  foundation 
work.  Cellars  are,  as  a  rule,  built  below  street  level,  either  with 
cement  floors,  or  mosaic,  or  common  tiles. 

The  main  structures  of  the  buildings,  below  three  stories  in 
heighth,  all  of  brick,  with  granite  stone  three  to  four  feet  above 
the  street  level.  If  above  three  stories,  iron  and  steel  structure 
with  bricks,  granite  above  street  level.  Concrete  cement  buildings 
are  not  general ;  only  in  the  city  of  Mendoza  a  number  of  con- 
crete buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  bricks  used  are,  as  a  rule,  hand  made,  because  brick  mak- 
ing machinery  has  been  tried  repeatedly,  without  practical  results, 
due  to  lack  of  experience  or  to  the  quality  of  clay  or  both ;  but 
now  several  factories  are  working  with  better  success.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  chance  for  makers  of  brick  machinery. 

Concrete  cement  work  is  not  so  advanced  in  the  Argentine  as 
in  the  United  States,  because  the  country  is  short  of  experts. 
However,  the  concrete  cement  system  is  at  times  adopted  for 
bridges,  see  index  Roads  and  Communications.  Expert  con- 
tractors should  do  very  well  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  are  sure 
to    get    important    contracts    from    the    railroads    and    from    the 
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national  and  pi'Dvincial  governments.  Investigations  can  be  made 
through  the  Ministry  for  PubHc  Works,  either  through  the  Sec- 
cion  Puentes  y  Caminos,  or  through  the  Seccion  Ferrocarriles, 
see  index,  Government  Contracts. 

Modern  roofing  materials  are  employed,  for  smaller  houses 
corrugated  iron  roofs,  for  villas  "Eternit"  or  other  good  looking 
and  lasting  roofing  is  employed.  For  flooring  dovetailed  pine 
wood  is  generally  used.  The  pine  lumber  is  imported  in  boards 
and  dovetailed  and  planed  in  the  country,  see  index,  Timber  and 
Forest  Industries,  also  Woodworking  Machinery. 

The  floors  are  usually  painted  and  varnished,  see  index,  Paint 
and  Varnish.  For  dining  rooms,  parquet  flooring  is  used  in  the 
first  class  dwellings.  Mosaic  flooring  in  the  cellars,  kitchens  and 
bath  rooms.  A  large  quantity  of  mosaics  is  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  the  trade  is  increasing. 

The  doors  and  windows  industry  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected of  late,  due  to  labor  troubles ;  the  Argentine  carpenter  will 
not  do  piece  work.  Modern  machines  have  been  introduced  for 
making  doors  and  windows,  but  at  times  they  are  idle  owing  to 
the  above  mentioned  reason,  see  index,  W^oodworking  Machinery. 

Doors  and  windows  are  imported  in  great  quantities,  princi- 
pally from  the  United  States  and  Norway.  For  the  better  class 
buildings  the  United  States  doors  and  windows  are  preferred, 
because  better  finished  though  more  expensive.  Catalogues  of 
doors  and  windows  should  be  sent  to  the  importers  of  building 
materials,  to  the  architects  and  contractors. 

All  kinds  of  glass,  white,  colored  and  stained,  for  doors  and 
windows  will  find  ready  sale  in  the  xA-rgentine.  Special  glass  trade 
importing  houses  are  established  in  the  principal  cities ;  samples 
and  export  prices  should  be  forwarded  to  these  firms. 

Great  quantities  of  oil  and  water  paints  and  varnishes 
are  imported,  there  being  few  native  factories  of  importance ; 
also  of  wall  paper  of  all  descriptions.  Large  stocks  are  kept  of 
these  articles.  Samples  of  paints  and  varnishes  and  wall  papers 
should  be  sent  to  the  leading  import  houses,  to  the  painters  and 
decorators,  and  to  the  hardware  stores,  who  sometimes  import 
direct,  see  index.  Special  Representative. 

Modern  sanitary  appliances  are  in  general  use  throughout  the 
country  especially  in  the  principal  cities,  like  Buenos  Aires,  Ro- 
sario.  La  Plata,  and  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  provinces.  Mod- 
ern type  water-closets,  and  bath  tubs  are  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  all  the  accessories,  such  as  copper  and  lead  pipe  and 
gas  fittings,  see  index.  Light  and  Power,  electric  cables  and  wire, 
see  index,  Electricity,  water  tul)ing  and  all  other  tubes  used  in 
construction. 
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Modern  systems  of  mechanical  ventilation  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted,  electric  fans,  etc.,  see  index,  Electricity.  In  the 
new  and  modern  buildings,  especially  so  in  the  apartment  houses, 
boilers  are  placed  in  the  basements  and  radiators  throughout  the 
house.  Catalogues  of  sanitary  and  heating  appliances  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  leading  import  houses,  plumbers  and  contractors. 

Linolevmi  and  carpets  are  extensively  used  in  the  houses,  also 
matting  (carpets  in  the  winter,  matting  in  the  summer).  Manu- 
facturers of  linoleum,  carpets  and  matting  should  send  their  cata- 
logues, samples  and  export  price  lists  to  the  leading  import  houses, 
and  to  the  upholstering  and  furniture  trade,  see  index,  Furniture 
Trade. 

Window  blinds  of  every  description  of  wood,  iron  and  of 
cloth  find  a  very  good  market  in  the  Argentine. 

Lifts  are  generally  installed  in  houses  above  three  stories 
high,  see  Hoisting  Machinery.  City  telephone  connection  is  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  houses,  also  internal  connections  in  the 
apartment  houses  and  the  hotels,  see  index,  Electricity-Tele- 
phones. 

Time  and  labor  saving  hoisting  machinery  has  not  as  yet  been 
introduced  in  a  general  way  in  the  Argentine  Republic ;  however, 
provisional  hoisting  lifts  are  installed  inside  the  higher  buildings, 
driven  by  a  portable  engine.  Manufacturers  of  modern  patterns 
of  hoisting  machinery  should  send  their  catalogues  to  the  leading 
contractors  and  civil  engineers. 

Steam,  electric  and  water  cranes  of  all  descriptions  can  be 
sold,  principally  to  the  leading  port  works  of  the  Republic,  and  to 
the  railroad  companies.  Catalogues  should  be  sent  to  the 
Ministerio  de  Obras  Publicas.  Also  to  the  leading  civil  engineers 
and  to  the  railroad  companies,  see  index.  Railroad  Companies — 
Store  Manager,  see  Flour  Mills  and  Grain  Elevators. 


GALVANIZED  IRON  AND  ZINC  CORNICES. 

x\  few  factories  are  established  principally  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  cannot  compete  with  foreign  trade ;  .they  fill  special  orders. 
A  large  business  can  be  done  with  galvanized  iron  and  zinc  corn- 
ices. Catalogue  should  be  sent  to  architects,  contractors,  railroad 
companies  and  leading  hardware  dealers  able  to  buy  direct.  All 
kinds  of  ornaments  used  in  building  and  construction  work  made 
of  galvanized  iron  or  zinc  can  find  a  ready  market. 

(Special  mailing  lists  and  ideas  as  to  prices  can  be  had 
through  the  author.) 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Several  building  and  loan  associations  are  established  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  Rosario,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  facilities.  Some  of  these  are  co-operative  societies, 
building  for  account  of  their  members,  reimbursed  by  monthly 
installments.  Catalogues  of  building  materials  in  general  should 
be  sent  to  these  building  and  loan  associations  acting  as  con- 
tractors on  behalf  of  their  clients. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS. 

All  the  leading  cities  of  the  Republic  have  a  hre  brigade, -with 
military  organization,  and  are  well  equipped  with  modern  appa- 
ratus, such  as  auto-cars,  auto-pumps,  auto-car  ladders,  auto-car 
hose  carts,  etc. 

The  tire  brigades  are  always  in  the  market  for  any  new  type 
of  modern  machinery  and  implements,  fire  extinguishers,  salvage 
material.,  etc. 

Public  places  such  as  theaters,  schools,  concert  halls,  work 
shops,  factories  and  stores  in  general  have  in  various  places  on 
the  premises  fire  extinguishers  approved  by  the  municipalities. 
Makers  of  first  class  fire  extinguishers  should  look  up  the 
market,  and  should  send  their  catalogues  to  the  various  fire  insur- 
ance companies. 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

It  has  been  tried  to  import  portable  buildings  and  with  the 
exception  of  iron  houses  (of  corrugated  iron)  the  trade  has  not 
been  successful.  The  various  systems  introduced  have  not  given 
satisfaction.  If  proper  hovises  "can  be  obtained  the  trade  would 
be  very  good,  and  manufacturers  of  portable  buildings  should 
make  investigation.  Double  lined  frame  bungalows  have  a 
fair  market  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Catalogues  should  be 
sent  to  the  contractors,  and  preferably  to  the  railroad  companies, 
storekeepers  or  managers  thereof. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Justice  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  administered  by  several 
federal  and  provincial  courts.  The  federal,  also  called  national 
courts  of  justice,  take  cognizance  only  of  cases  of  a  national 
character ;  such  as  matters  relating  to  the  constitution,  federal 
legislation,  foreign  treaties,  actions  involving  dij^domatic  officials. 
maritime  questions,  inter-provincial  disputes,  international  afi'airs 
and  claims  of  aliens.     All  other  cases  belong  to  the  civil,  commer- 
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cial  or  criminal  courts  sitting  in  the  various  provinces  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  respective  codes  of  the  nation.  The  national 
functions  are  exercised  by  a  supreme  court  sitting  in  the  capital 
and  four  courts  of  appeals  located  in  the  cities  of  Buenos  Aires, 
La  Plata,  Parana  and  Cordoba.  The  capital  and  each  one  of  the 
provinces  and  territories  have  courts  of  first  instance. 

In  the  capital,  the  provinces  and  national  territories  there  are 
justices  of  the  peace  for  civil  and  commercial  cases  not  exceeding 
$250.00. 

With  few  exceptions  the  proceedings  are  in  writing  upon 
government  stamped  paper  of  value  fixed  by  the  state.  The  jury 
system  has  been  adopted,  but  is  not  yet  in  force.  The  govern- 
ment is  represented  in  the  higher  courts  by  the  attorney  general 
and  in  the  lower  ones  by  specially  appointed  government  attorneys. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Argentine  is  corrupt ;  it  is  not  any  more  so  now  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  However,  the  complexity  of  immigration 
makes  the  administration  somew^hat  difficult ;  but  the  former  cor- 
rupt state  inherited  from  the  colonial  regime  has  disappeared  and 
justice  now  is  a  fact.  The  introduction  of  the  jury  system  will 
improve  matters  still  further. 

SOME  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  laws  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  binding  upon  all  per- 
sons residing  therein,  whether  citizens  or  aliens,  and  with  or 
without  declared  legal  domicile.  Children  born  abroad  of  Argen- 
tine parents  can  adopt  their  parents'  nationality.  Persons  born 
in  neutral  waters  under  the  Argentine  flag  are  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public. Persons  having  resided  in  the  Republic  continuously  for 
two  years  and  having  declared  their  intention  before  a  federal 
court,  can  become  citizens  subject  to  the  laws. 

Persons  having  filled  national  or  provincial  positions  and 
those  having  served  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  otherwise  having 
honorably  rendered  public  service,  can  be  granted  citizenship  upon 
application. 

The  legal  status  of  persons  residing  within  the  national 
boundaries,  whether  citizens  or  aliens,  is  adjudged  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  civil  code  having  special  provisos  for  acts  committed 
abroad.  The  status  of  persons  beyond  the  Republic  is  adjudged 
by  the  laws  of  their  respective  domiciles  when  relating  to  acts 
affecting  the  Republic  or  property  therein,  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  code  provisions. 

In  the  matter  of  procedure  formalities  and  legal  value  of 
deeds  and  contracts  made  abroad,  the  Argentine  courts  apply  the 
laws  of  the  country  wherein  they  were  drafted  and  executed. 
Contracts  of  an  immoral  character  or  intended  to  violate  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries  are  "ipso  facto"  invalid  in  the  Republic. 

Aliens  can,  unrestricted,  hold  real  property  in  the  Argentine 
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Republic.  The  transfer  of  ownership  is  governed  by  the  civil 
code,  which  prescribes  the  legal  status  of  a  perscjn  acquiring  land, 
and  the  form  of  procedure  relating  to  ownership  of  real  property. 

The  succession  to  the  real  or  personal  property  of  a  deceased 
person  is  controlled  by  the  laws  extant  where  the  death  occurred, 
whether  the  heirs  or  successors  be  citizens  or  aliens  ;  that  is,  of  the 
last  place  of  domicile  of  the  deceased  person. 

The  laws  regulating  the  circulation  of  bills  of  exchange  are 
similar  to  those  of  Cireat  Britain.  The  holder  of  a  dishonored  bill 
of  exchange  can  sue  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  or  any  one  of  it.s 
endorsers ;  but  can  only  sue  one  party  at  a  time  and  cannot  sue 
any  second  party  of  such  parties,  except  in  case  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  first  party.  This  applies  likewise  to  all  promissory  notes. 
Accepted  drafts  are  considered  good  evidence  in  court. 

Mercantile  books  of  firms  established  in  the  Republic  must 
be  registered  and  stamped ;  otherwise  they  are  not  legal  and  have 
no  force  in  the  courts.  Should  a  merchant  become  bankrupt 
without  having  registered  his  books,  his  bankruptcy  may  be  de- 
clared fraudulent ;  so  that  to  make  a  legal  claim  from  the  books 
their  registration  is  necessary.  Even  the  copy  books  must  be  regis- 
tered to  have  legal  force — a  carbon  copy  is  not  accepted  as  evi- 
dence. The  foregoing  refers  only  to  firms  established  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  not  to  foreign  claimants.  Should  a  sale  be 
made  on  credit  without  the  acceptance  of  any  special  document,  a 
receipt  of  acceptance  by  the  buyer  should  be  obtained  and  the 
value  of  the  goods  should  be  stated  therein.  Merchants  in  the 
Argentine  are  compelled  to  present  balance  sheets  to  the  court  of 
commerce  every  three  years. 

The  articles  af  association  of  any  liability  company  to  be 
established  in  the  Argentine  Republic  must  be  approved  by  the 
government  and  duly  published  before  operating.  Should  a  loss 
of  75  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  capital  be  incurred,  the  concern 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  court 
of  commerce.  The  crippled  company  can  transfer  its  operations 
to  any  other  company  upon  consent  of  the  stockholders,  and  the 
shares  of  those  not  agreeable  thereto  may  be  withdrawn  ;  this  to 
be  decided  at  a  general  meeting  of  stockholders.  The  company  ac- 
cepting the  transfer  must  follcjw  the  articles  of  association  as 
approved  bv  the  government ;  can  liquidate,  and,  under  special 
agreement,  may  continue  the  exploitation  started  by  the  original 
company.  Before  organizing  a  liability  company  in  the  Argentine 
or  in\'esting  ca]jital  in  any  enter|)rise  therein,  it  would  be  well  to 
consult  an  authority  or  expert. 

First  and  second  mortgages  can  be  placed  upon  real  property 
located  anvwhere  within  the  Re])ublic.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Mortgage  Bank  controlled  by  the  government  or  from 
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private  parties.  They  cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  ten 
years.  Chattel  mortgages  on  personal  property  are  considered  as 
pledges  subject  to  the  pawnbrokerage  laws.  Loans  obtained  from 
persons  not  authorized  under  those  special  laws  might  lead  to 
trouble. 

Contracts  made  in  a  foreign  country  can  be  performed  in  the 
Republic  provided  that  they  are  not  immoral  nor  opposed  to 
public  interests.  In  order  to  transfer  real  property  rights,  the 
contracts  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  public  instrument  and  come 
duly  legalized. 

Wills  executed  abroad  are  effective  in  the  Argentine  when 
drawn  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  country  wherein 
they  were  executed,  or  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing in  the  country  of  the  testator  or  in  conformity  with  Argentine 
law.  In  case  of  the  death  intestate  of  an  alien  on  Argentine  soil, 
without  leaving  a  rightful  heir  residing  therein ;  or  if  having 
testated  his  heirs  and  executors  reside  in  foreign  parts,  the  Con- 
sul of  the  nation  where  the  alien  belonged  can  intervene  in  the 
estate  of  the  deceased,  such  intervention  of  Consuls  is  based  upon 
just  legislative  or  diplomatic  reciprocity.  There  are  reciprocal 
treaties  with  Spain,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Portugal,  Italy  and  France, 
Avithout  prejudice  to  the  clause  of  the  most  favored  nation  in  the 
commercial  treaties. 

Stock  companies,  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  as- 
sociations can  obtain  judicial  entity  upon  condition  that  their 
object  be  the  common  welfare;  that  they  possess  their  own  patri- 
mony ;  that  their  statutes  enable  them  to  acquire  property,  and 
that  they  do  not  depend  upon  state  subsidies.  The  establish- 
ments, corporations  and  associations  existing  in  foreign  countries 
are  considered  judicial  entities  when  existing  there  under  those 
same  conditions.  Co-partnerships  legally  constituted  in  foreign 
countries,  but  without  residence,  branch  or  any  representative  in 
the  Republic,  may,  notwithstanding,  trade  therein.  Upon  estab- 
lishing branches  or  agencies  in  the  Argentine,  they  become  like 
the  Argentine  associations,  subject  to  the  various  regulations  re- 
garding registration  and  the  publication  of  the  articles  of  co- 
partnership or  power  of  attorney  of  their  representatives.  As 
regards  co-partnerships  formed  abroad  to  carry  on  their  principal 
trading  in  the  Republic,  with  the  major  part  of  their  capital  raised 
therein ;  or  whose  central  directorate  and  assemblv  of  members 
exists  therein,  they  are  classed  as  native  co-partnerships. 

By  decree  of  November  17,  1908,  it  was  provided  that  no 
license  shall  be  granted  to  open  oflices  or  commence  business  to 
the    foreign   associations,   branches  or   agencies   thereof,   without 
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having  been  authorized  to  operate  by  the  executive.  Associaticjns. 
applying  for  cognizance  or  to  establish  branches  or  agencies,  must 
present  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in 
their  original  languages,  and  translated  into  Spanish,  their 
statutes,  articles  of  incorporation  or  of  co-partnership  and  other 
proofs  of  having  been  duly  authorized  in  the  country  of  their 
organization. 

Persons  desiring  to  organize  a  stock  company  in  the  Repub- 
lic must  observe  the  following  conditions :  That  the  number  of 
members  be  at  least  ten;  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  must  have  been  duly  subscribed;  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  subscribed  must  have  been  paid  in  cash ;  that  the 
association  be  organized  for  a  definite  period  and  its  authoriza- 
tion be  applied  for  to  the  executive.  All  stock  companies,  with- 
out regard  to  their  nationality,  must  keep  their  books  and  publish 
their  notices  and  advertisements  in  the  Spanish  language ;  but 
they  may  have  duplicates  in  any  desired  language.  Foreign  stock 
companies,  not  handling  other  funds  than  those  produced  by  their 
stock,  must  present  to  the  proper  authorities  an  annual  statement 
of  their  operations  in  the  Republic.  Should  they  keep  or  manage 
public  values  or  funds  not  proceeding  exclusively  from  their 
stock,  they  must  present  a  quarterly  balance.  Banks  and  com- 
panies issuing  debentures  must  present  a  monthly  balance. 

RIGHTS   OF  ALIENS 

The  foreigner  can  sue  and  demand  his  rights  before  the 
courts  of  the  country.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  established 
perfect  equality  between  natives  and  aliens  in  the  matter  (jf  jus- 
tice. There  are  courts  especially  competent  for  matters  relating 
to  aliens;  and  this  fact,  based  upon  the  federal  regime  c^f  the 
government,  affords  greater  guaranty  to  aliens,  who  can  ai)pl\ 
to  federal  judges  for  redress  instead  of  to  provincial  courts. 
Only  in  the  case  that  the  alien  has  nu  known  residence  ni  the 
country  can  a  defendant  exact  a  bond  from  him.  The  alien, 
like  the  native,  can  claim  gratuitous  counsel  should  he  be  poor 
and  unable  to  pay  a  fee. 

Aliens  have  the  right  to  learn  and  to  teach.  Educational  in- 
stitutions employ  many  f(;reigners.  Universities  and  colleges 
admit  students  without  regard  to  their  nationality.  It  is  likewise 
disregarded  for  the  practice  of  the  various  professions;  but  proof 
of  competency  is  exacted  before  allowed  to  practice,  excepting  the 
lawyer  whose  foreign  diploma  must  be  approved  after  proper  ex- 
amination in  the  university  or  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice. 

P'oreign  vessels  in  Argentine  ports  cannot  be  detained  or  at- 
tached, even  when  unloaded,  for  debts  not  contractetl  in  .Argen- 
tine territory. 
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PATENT  LAWS 

The  first  legislation  relating  to  patents  in  the  Argentine  ob- 
tained in  1813  and  one  of  the  first  patents  was  issued  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  the  amended  consti- 
tutions of  1819,  1826  and  1853,  the  exclusive  rights  to  an  invention 
<luly  registered  were  recognized;  and  since  those  periods  the  pat- 
ent laws  have  been  constantly  improved  on  a  basis  similar  to  those 
of  other  nations. 

Applications  for  new  inventions  are  most  carefully  examined, 
and  patents  are  granted  only  after  their  originality  and  utility  have 
been  clearly  determined.  The  examination  is  made  by  a  body  of 
technical  experts  called  the  sub-commission  on  patents,  who  either 
grant  or  deny  the  patent. 

A  patent  can  be  granted  for  three  periods,  5,  10  or  15  years, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  applicant.  The  government  fees,  exclusive 
nf  those  of  the  patent  agent  or  attorney,  are: 

For  the  period  of    5  years 82.66  Pesos 

For  the  period  of  10  years 205.66  Pesos 

For  the  period  of  15  years 301.66  Pesos 

One-half  of  the  fee  is  payable  upon  application,  the  balance 
against  the  patent  certificate.  It  is  customary  to  apply  for  a 
patent  through  a  resident  authorized  patent  attorney  in  connection 
with  agents  abroad.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
consult  with  an  expert  regarding  the  merits  of  an  invention  some- 
times overvalued  by  the  inventor.  Indigent  inventors  are  allowed 
to  pay  the  fees  in  installments. 

A  certificate  of  provisional  protection  costing  50  pesos  can  be 
obtained  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  its  date,  and  that  amount 
is  deducted  afterwards  from  the  regular  patent  fee  when  paid. 

The  patent  when  granted  must  be  exploited  in  the  Argentine 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  issue;  otherwise  it  may 
lapse  "ipso  facto." 

Pharmaceutical  preparations  cannot  be  patented,  nor  financial 
schemes  or  projects;  neither  can  a  patent  be  issued  upon  anything 
opposed  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Foreign  patents  are,  as  a  rule,  granted  only  for  ten  years  or 
for  the  period  of  time  stipulated  in  the  foreign  certificates,  subject, 
however,  to  the  merits  of  the  invention. 

Granted  patents  are  fully  protected  by  special  laws  covering 
patents  and  trade  marks,  and  also  by  the  civil  and  commercial 
codes.  Should  a  fraudulent  imitation  be  made,  the  penal  code 
would  also  apply.  The  same  protection  that  obtains  elsewhere  is 
found  in  the  Argentine  patent  laws,  considered  good  throughout. 

Pharmaceutical  products  and  other  articles  upon  which  pat- 
ents are  not  granted,  can  be  protected  by  the  registration  of  their 
trade  marks,  thus  covering  the  commercial  purpose. 
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For  other  details  about  form  of  application,  plans,  description, 
etc.,  an  expert  or  patent  attorney  should  be  consulted. 


TRADE  MARKS. 

The  very  important  matter  of  industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
tection through  trade  marks  has  received  constant  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  authorities.  The  first  code  of  laws 
was  enacted  in  1896  and  it  has  since  then  been  modified  repeat- 
edly ;  its  present  form  is  based  upon  the  French  law  on  the  subject. 
But,  as  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  the  laws  are  far  from  perfect 
and  will  probably  remain  so  until  an  international  code  can  be 
devised  and  adopted,  through  the  Pan-American  Congress  for  use 
throughout  American  countries.  The  laws  are  so  skilfully  violated 
that  justice  in  many  cases  is  absolutely  powerless,  not  because  the 
administration  of  justice  is  defective,  but  owing  frequently  to 
neglect  of  the  parties  interested  to  protect  their  own  interests.  In 
the  Argentine,  as  in  any  other  country,  any  person  can  register 
a  trade  mark  provided  that  it  is  not  already  registered ;  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it  and  unscrupulous  persons  can  register  a  for- 
eign brand  or  trade  mark  belonging  to  somebody  else  in  another 
country,  if  the  owner  has  neglected  to  do  so.  A  trade  mark  regis- 
tered in  one  country  should,  on  presentation  of  the  certificate,  be 
protected  in  all  other  countries,  and  these  abuses  would  be  pre- 
vented at  least  to  a  great  extent.  Something  of  this  kind  will  no 
doubt  be  done  eventually  and  until  then  there  will  not  be  adequate 
protection  anywhere. 


TRADE  MARK  PROTECTION. 

Protect  your  Spanish- American  trade  marks  before  you  lose 
them.  The  service  of  the  United  States  Trade  Mark  Association. 
32  Nassau  street.  New  York,  is  recommended  to  the  protection 
of  trade  in  Spanish-America.  For  further  particulars  write  the 
association. 


REGISTRATION    FEES 

Country.                                   Term.  Price. 

Argentine  Republic   10  years $70.00 

Bolivia Unlimited 85.00 

Brazil 15  years 60.00 

Chili    10     "     50.00 

Uruguav    10      "     85.00 

Venezuela    30     "     60.00 
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MAIN  COPYRIGHT  PROVISIONS. 

The  particular  or  universal  name  of  any  article,  names  of  per- 
sons, emblems,  monograms,  engravings,  designs,  seals,  fancy 
names,  words,  letters  or  numbers  especially  designed  or  combined, 
the  special  package,  or  any  other  way  that  the  manufacturer  may 
wish  to  make  his  article  known,  can  be  used  as  a  trade  mark,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  form  applied  for  is  commercial,  and,  of 
course,  that  such  trade  mark  has  not  been  previously  filed  by 
another  person  claiming  copyright  thereon. 

Letters,  numbers,  signs  or  emblems,  etc.,  used  by  the  national 
or  provincial  governments  cannot  be  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  therefore  cannot  be  copyrighted. 

The  names  or  photographs  of  persons  deceased  cannot  be  used 
without  their  consent  while  living,  or  that  of  their  heirs  into  the 
fourth  degree  inclusively. 

The  name  of  a  certain  locality,  village,  place  of  birth,  etc.,  can 
be  used  only  by  the  owner  of  an  article,  provided  the  name  be  not 
universal  or  of  public  ownership ;  for  instance,  "Montana  Cham- 
pagne" or  "Cognac"  cannot  be  used. 

PATENT  MEDICINES. 

The  importation  of  patent  medicines  (dieteticals  and  veter- 
inary specialties)  is  increasing,  both  from  France,  the  U.  S., 
Germany  and  other  countries.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  sold  to  the 
retailer  (pharmacies  or  chemists)  by  the  exclusive  resident  agent, 
this  latter  keeping  as  a  rule  a  large  stock  to  supply  the  market 
demand.  To  establish  the  exclusive  agency  of  a  patent  medicine 
without  stock  would  be  a  business  of  slow  growth.  The  piatent 
medicines  are  well  advertised  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  it 
is  mainly  due  to  the  advertising  that  the  trade  increases. 

The  circulars  sent  to  doctors  should  all  be  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  must  be  well  translated,  see  index  Translations, 
and  should  also  indicate  the  pharmacies  or  chemists  keeping  stock, 
because  as  a  rule  the  doctors  select  special  stores  to  recommend 
to  their  clients,  and  should  their  special  pharmacy  or  store  not 
keep  stock  of  the  article  advertised  they  would  perhaps  prefer 
not  to  prescribe  the  remedy.  In  writing  a  doctor  (besides  the 
printed  matter)  the  letter  should  be  fully  posted,  that  is  to  say, 
the   letter  should  be  closed,   and  carry   full   postage, 
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LAWS,  RULES  AND   REGULATIONS  COVERING  THE 
IMPORTATION  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

Law  3884,  Decree  of  4  Nov.,  1904. 

(1)  All  manufacturers  or  importers  of  medical  specialties 
(dietetics  or  veterinary)  must  register  the  same  at  the  Adminis- 
tracion  de  Impuestos  Internos  (Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue), 
giving  the  unit  quantity  of  the  specialties  introduced. 

(2)  The  importer  of  patent  medicines  must  obtain  from 
the  Administracion  de  Impuestos  Internos  the  necessary  quantity 
of  stamps  to  cover  the  total  of  units  introduced,  before  clearing 
at  the  custom  house,  because  the  customs  authorities  cannot  de- 
spatch the  goods  without  the  presentation  of  the  corresponding 
certificate  stating  the  quantity  of  units  declared  by  the  importing 
agent.  The  certificate  pertaining  to  a  shipment  must  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Department  of  Health  (Departmento  Nacional 
de  Higiene)  and  the  total  amount  of  units  must  be  declared  on 
the  shipping  manifest,  the  total  as  indicated  in  law  No.  4039. 

(3)  The  stamps  obtained  from  the  officials  must  be  placed 
on  each  bottle  or  package,  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  de- 
spatch of  the  goods  has  taken  place.  The  stamps  can  be  placed 
on  the  bottles  or  package  or  on  their  wrappers. 

(4)  It  is  unlawful  to  sell  patent  medicines  without  the  cor- 
responding stamps. 

(5)  The  manufacturer  or  importer  of  patent  medicines  must 
keep  a  special  book,  rubricated  by  the  Bureau  (Administracion 
de  Impuestos  Internos),  and  in  this  book  the  quantity  of  units 
introduced  and  stamped  must  be  indicated.  This,  of  course, 
refers  only  to  native  manufacturers  and  importers,  or  in  other 
words  those  residing  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

(6)  A  special  inspection  is  established,  and  the  special  in- 
spectors have  full  control  of  the  books  kept  by  the  manufac- 
turing or  importing  firms,  and  any  violation  of  the  law  is  made 
known  through  reports  from  the  inspectors,  and  these  reports 
must  be  signed  by  the  manufacturer  or  importer  having  infringed 
the  law ;  or,  in  case  of  resistance,  by  the  inspector  and  two 
witnesses. 

(7)  Should  the  manufacturer  or  importer  interfere  with 
the  control  of  the  inspector,  the  latter  can  call  the  assistance  of 
the  police  authorities ;  the  fact  of  interference  itself  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  50  to  100  gold  dollars. 

(8)  All  violations  of  the  law  are  subject  to  legal  proceed- 
ings, the  Administracion  de  Impuestos  Internos  having  the  power 
to  prosecute. 

(9)  The  railroad  and  steamship  companies  and  others 
transporting  patent  medicines  must  afford  the  necessary  facilities 
for  the  above  mentioned  control. 
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Of  course  the  above  given  data  is  only  of  interest  to  the 
manufacturer  or  importer  estabHshed  in  the  Argentine  Republic ; 
yet  the  exporter  of  such  articles  should  be  aware  of  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  market,  because  the  violation  of  the 
law  might  indirectly  affect  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  a  certain  article 
has  been  due  to  repeated  violations  of  the  law,  and  should  the 
exporter  wish  to  re-establish  the  sale  of  his  article  in  the  country 
where  the  violation  has  been  committed  by  the  exclusive  agent, 
the  whole  transaction  entails  difficulties.  It  is  known  that  agents 
in  order  to  reduce  the  selling  expenses  of  a  patented  article  will 
place  same  on  the  market  without  the  corresponding  stamps ; 
this  is  considered,  as  above  stated,  a  violation  of  the  law,  and 
might,  as  explained,  affect  the  maker  residing  abroad.  There- 
fore, before  placing  the  agency  make  sure  that  the  prevailing 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  are  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 

No  patent  medicine  can  be  placed  on  the  Argentine  market 
without  having  obtained  the  necessary  certificate  from  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health.  This  certificate  must  be  presented 
to  the  custom  house  authorities.  The  authorities  despatching 
goods  without  the  necessary  certificate  incur  penalties.  The 
labels  of  the  units  must  bear  the  authority  from  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  and  the  formula  of  the  mix- 
ture must  be  made  known  on  the  label.  Further  details  regard- 
ing special  regulations  of  the  importation  of  certain  patent 
medicines  must  be  obtained  through  the  agents,  and  before  the 
export  shipment  is  made,  because  it  has  been  known  that  articles 
made  and  sold  in  one  country  are  not  always  allowed  to  be  sold 
in  another.  Therefore,  manufacturers  or  exporters  of  patent 
medicines  should  fully  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  market 
previous  to  the  shipment  of  the  goods. 

All  of  this  seems  complicated  for  the  manufacturer  and  for 
the  exporter,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  be  on  terms  with  the  laws, 
and  the  agents  familiar  with  the  handling  of  patent  drugs  are 
offered  all  classes  of  facilities  by  the  National  Board  of  Health ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Health  to  fully  protect  the 
public  interests,  and  the  sanitary  control  established  is  a  guaranty 
to  the  manufacturer,  because  the  National  Board  of  Health  as- 
sumes all  responsibility  after  the  certificate  has  been  issued,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  goods  are  made  according  to  the  samples 
presented  to  the  National  Board  of  Health. 
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PATENT  MEDICINE  EXPORTS. 
Few  manufacturers,  save  those  who  furnish  the  goods  them- 
selves, have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  exports  of  American 
patent  medicines.  In  a  note  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  it  is  found  that  during  the  eleven  months  ending 
with  May,  1910,  the  United  States  exported  $5,300,000  worth 
of  patent  medicines.  The  exports  during  the  month  of  May, 
1910,  alone  amounted  in  value  to  $600,000.  In  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  previous  year  the  exports  of  patent  medicines 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $400,000.  These  figures 
show  that  the  business  in  this  particular  line  was  better  in  May 
of  this  year  than  in  May  of  the  preceding  year.  This  ought  to  be 
an  incentive  to  American  manufacturers  to  take  up  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  their  trade  and  seek  for  a  wider  and  larger 
field  for  their  output. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Here  again  Europe  holds  the  bulk  of  this  important  trade, 
with  the  exception  of  such  drugs  as  are  distinctly  American  and 
obtainable  closer  by  at  more  favorable  prices,  such  as  those 
peculiar  to  Brazil,  Peru  and  other  American  countries.  Ger- 
many, England  and  France  are  pre-eminent  in  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals  and  they  cater  specially  to  the  South  American 
markets,  taking  in  return  the  natural  first  products  found  therein ; 
for  instance,  linseed  from  the  Argentine. 

Some  United  States  specialties  in  chemicals  and  medicinal 
preparations  are  known  favorably  and  sold  in  the  Argentine,  and 
very  much  more  can  be  done  in  that  line  now  that  these  industries 
are  progressing  rapidly  here ;  but,  like  other  business,  this  has 
been  neglected  by  American  manufacturers,  who  have  been  here- 
tofore very  busy  with  their  own  home  trade  and  have  not  reached 
out  properly  for  trade  in  other  American  regions. 

SOAPS. 

Notwithstanding  that  several  important  soap  factories  are 
established  throughout  the  country,  great  quantities  are  imported, 
principally  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  England  (also 
some  from  the  United  States).  The  soap  business  of  special 
brands  depends  entirely  on  advertising,  see  index  (Newspapers 
and  Magazines). 
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PERFUMES. 

Several  factories  are  established  throughout  the  country,  but 
imported  perfumes  are  preferred.  The  importation  is  chiefly 
from  Germany  for  the  cheaper  qualities ;  the  better  ones  from 
Belgium  and  France ;  some  from  England  and  the  United  States, 
such  as  Atkins  and  Palmer  brands. 

Enormous  quantities  of  perfumes  are  imported  into  South 
America  both  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil  and  other  South 
American  republics.  Manufacturers  of  perfumes  should  investi- 
gate the  market  and  the  conditions  of  the  goods  to  be  shipped,  be- 
cause all  perfumes,  essences  and  lotions  should  contain  a  larger 
percentage  of  alcohol  (investigate  the  special  features  of  per- 
fumes for  export). 

Manufacturers  should  study  the  market  thoroughly,  send 
catalogues  to  the  leading  import  houses  and  if  possible  send  a 
special  man. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Important  firms  importing  and  dealing  in  surgical  instru- 
ments from  stock  are  established  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  with 
sub-agents  in  the  principal  provincial  cities.  The  importers  are 
not  many  but  first  class,  and  are  well  supplied  principally  with 
goods  introduced  from  Germany  and  France.  They  also  carry 
stock  of  optical  instruments  and  some  also  of  photographic  ma- 
terial. The  Army  and  Navy  Department,  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  the  hospitals  are  all  supplied  by  the  importers  and 
direct  from  stock;  or  if  short,  from  catalogue,  but  as  a  rule  a 
good  stock  of  furniture  and  operating  instruments  are  kept. 
Manufacturers  of  surgical  furniture  and  instruments  should, 
however,  get  a  complete  list  of  the  hospitals,  of  the  medical  doc- 
tors established  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  students  under- 
going final  examinations,  to  all  of  whom  catalogues  should  be 
forwarded.  They  should  also  be  sent  to  Intendencia  de  Guerra 
y  Marina,  care  Inspector  General  de  la  Sanidad  Militar,  see 
index  Optical  Instruments. 

Dental  surgery  material  and  instruments  are  imported  by 
firms  introducing  surgical  instruments,  see  index  Surgical  In- 
struments. 

Years  ago  an  American  firm  tried  to  establish  a  branch 
depot  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  due  to  heavy  expenses  the 
depot  was  closed,  and  a  commercial  representative  continued  to 
visit  the  clientele  from  time  to  time. 

The  majority  of  the  dental  surgery  offices  are  established 
on  the  North  American  plan,  the  necessary  appliances  driven  by 
electricity,  and  the  laboratories  having  modern  tools.  The  Ar- 
gentine Republic  is  a  good  market   for  dental  surgery  material 
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(artificial  teeth,  all  kinds  of  fillings,  gold,  metal,  etc.),  small 
electric  motors,  and  in  general  all  kinds  of  materials  and  instru- 
ments used  in  the  profession. 

Manufacturers  of  the  above  materials  should  investigate  the 
market  and  send  catalogues  to  the  principal  importers,  and  the 
dentists. 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  importing  houses  of  optical  instruments  are  as  a  rule 
managed  by  experts  having  thorough  knowledge  of  the  optical 
sciences.  Some  of  the  importing  firms  keep  a  large  stock,  as  a 
rule  in  combination  with  surgical  instruments,  see  index  Surgical 
Instruments. 

Special  rooms  are  provided  for  testing  the  eyesight,  same 
as  in  the  U.  S.,  or  orders  are  filled  by  medical  prescriptions.  The 
leading  importing  houses  have  also  laboratories  attached  for 
making  special  lenses. 

Instruments  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Department  and 
by  engineers  are  kept  in  stock ;  and  as  a  rule  the  firms  are  well 
stocked,  chiefly  with  instruments  imported  from  Germany  and 
France.  Constant  call  is  made  for  instruments  used  by  land 
surveyors,  railroad  contractors,  etc.  Mnaufacturers  of  optical 
instruments  should  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  market. 
So  far  only  eye  glasses  and  fittings  have  been  introduced  from 
the  U.  S. ;  otherwise  the  trade  has  been  very  limited.  Catalogues 
instruments ;  lists  can  be  had  through  the  author,  see  Surgical 
Instruments. 

BANKING  AND  BULLION 

The  year  1909  was  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  particularly  so  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

There  are  22  Discount  Banks  in  operation,  holding  on  the 
31st  of  December  deposits  in  current  account,  1,076,695,128  dol- 
lars paper  and  35,583,610  dollars  gold. 

Discounts  and  loans  made  amounted  to  975,014,272  dollars 
and  32,593,013  dollars  gold. 

These  banking  establishments  held  in  the  country,  on  the 
(late  given,  a  stock  of  319,770,589  dollars  paper  and  67,148,028 
dollars  gold. 

The  commercial  bank-rate  in  gold  and  paper  varied  from 
7%  in  January  to  5%  in  August,  September  and  October. 
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The  existing  stock  of  bullion  has  increased  since  1906  in  the 
following  proportion  in  millions  of  dollars  gold : 

GOLD  COIN 


RESERVE. 

National    Conversion    Office    

Banco  de  la  Nacion   Argentina    $35,841,180 


gold  $201,910,019 


London  and   River   Plate   Bank. 

Espanol   del   Rio   de   la    Plata 

Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata   

British   Bank  of   South   .\merica.  .  . 

Italia  and   Rio  de  la   Plata 

Aleman    Trasatlantico     

.\nglo    Sud    Americano 

Germanico  de  la  America  del   Sud. 

London   and    Brazilian    Bank 

Provincia    de    Buenos    .\ires 

Xuevo    Banco    Italiano 

Popular   Argentine    

Galicia  y   Buenos  Aires 

Popular   Italiano    

Industrial    Argentine    


7,586,928 

5,933,608 

3,437,459 

3,198,548 

2,063,442 

1,584,233 

767,237 

577,030 

573,430 

567,493 

221,480 

202,936 

52,463 

38,820 

9,702 


$62,655,980 


Gold    $264,566,008 


£52,493,255 
COINS,   MONETARY   SYSTEM   OF  THE  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

GOLD    COINS.  NICKEL    AND    COPPER    COINS. 

Name.  Value.  Metal.  Value. 

20  centavos 

Argentine     5       dollars  Nickel     10  centavos 

5  centavos 

y%    Argentine    2J/2   dollars  Copper    2  centavos 

1   centavos 
VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  IN  NATIONAL  MONEY. 

Value  in  Ar- 
Value.  gentine  gold. 

Pound    Sterling     5   04  pesos 

20  Marks     4  95 

20  Francs     4  00 

20   Lire      4  00 

20  Francs     4  00 

25  Pesetas    S  00 

1   Dollar      1,036 


Country.  Metal. 

England    Gold . 

Germany     "     . 

France     "     . 

Italy     "     . 

Belgium     "     , 

.Spain     "     . 

United   States    "     . 


Banks  and  Bank  Agencies 
See  Next  Pa^e 
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BANKS  AND  BANK  AGENCIES. 

BANCO  DE  LA  NACION  ARGENTINA. 

(National  Bank). 
Calle  Rivadavia,  Nos.  363-399,  Buenos  Aires,  with  branches 
throughout  the  Republic.  Began  business  in  1891  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000,000,  increased  to  $100,000,000  in  1905,  and  in  1909 
was  empowered  to  further  increase  its  capital.  The  balance  sheet 
of  September  30,  1910,  showed:  Paid-up  capital,  $113,422,656 
currency;  reserve  fund,  $8,151,376  in  gold;  conversion"  fund,  ac- 
cording to  law,  $30,000,000  in  gold. 

BANCO  BASKO  ARGENTINO. 
Offices  in  Buenos  Aires.     Subscribed  capital,  $600,000;  paid 
up,  $474,800 ;  reserve  fund,  $2,692. 

BANCO  BASKO  ASTURIANO  DEL  PLATA. 
Calle   Maipu,    No.   1Z,   Buenos   Aires.      Subscribed   capital, 
$500,000 ;  paid  up,  $80,020. 

BANCO  COMERCIAL  ITALIANO. 
Calle   Bartolome   Mitre,    No.   464,   Buenos   Aires.      Author- 
ized    capital,    $10,000,000;     subscribed,     $4,000,000;     paid     up. 
$2,724,317;  reserve  fund,  $47,826;  special,  $87,266. 

BANCO  CREDITO  ARGENTINO. 
(In  Liquidation.) 
Calle  San  Martin,  No.  150,  Buenos  Aires.     Subscribed  cap- 
ital, $2,830,000;  paid  up,  $1,715,155;  dividend  paid,  1906,  8  per 
cent. ;  in   1907,  8  per  cent.     Passed  into  liquidation  September. 
1909. 

BANCO  DE  GALICIA  Y  BUENOS  AIRES. 
Calle  Cangallo,  445-455,   Buenos  Aires,  and  branches  else- 
where.    Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000;  paid  up,  $5,450,810;  re- 
serve fund,  $47,449;  dividend,  1906,  8  per  cent.,  1907,  4  per  cent., 
1908,  6  per  cent. 

BANCO  DE  ITALIA  Y  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 
Calle   Bartolome   Mitre,   448,   Buenos  Aires,   and  branches. 
Authorized   capital,    $8,000,000   gold ;    subscribed   and    paid    up, 
$6,912,625   gold;   reserve   fund,  $647,884  gold;   prevision    fund, 
$1,100,000  gold.     Dividends,  1907  and  1908,  10  per  cent. 

BANCO  DE  LA  PROVINCIA  DE  BUENOS  AIRES. 

137  Calle  San  Martin,  Buenos  Aires,  and  branches  elsewhere. 
Capital,  $50,000,000;  reserve  fund,  $1,528,823;  dividends,  1907, 
93^  per  cent.,  1908,  10  per  cent. 
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BANCO  DEL  COMERCIO. 
25    Calle    de    Mayo,    Buenos    Aires.      Authorized    capital, 
$5,000,000;  subscribed,  $3,000,000;  paid  up,  $2,688,500;  reserve 
fund,  $41,914;  prevision  fund,  $54,754.     Dividend,   1909,  8  per 
cent, 

BANCO  DEL  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 
16     Calle     Tacuosi,     Buenos     Aires.       Authorized     capital, 
$2,000,000;  subscribed  and  paid  up,  $1,000,000;  reserve,  $106,702. 
Dividend,  1905-6-7-8-9,  10  per  cent. 

BANCO  ESPANOL  DEL  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

200  Calle  Reconquista,  Buenos  Aires.  Subscribed  capital, 
$50,000,0'00 ;  paid  up,  $48,655,360;  reserve  fund,  $12,833,949. 
Dividend,  1907-8-9,  12  per  cent. 

BANCO  FRANCES  DEL  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

157  Reconquista,  Buenos  i\ires,  and  branches.  Authorized 
capital,  $40,000,000  gold;  subscribed,  $20,000,000;  paid  up, 
$19,670,099;  reserve,  $3,240,886  gold.  Dividends,  1905-6-7-8-9, 
9  per  cent. 

BANCO  FRANCO  ARGENTINO  DE  DESCUENTOS. 
(Formerly  Banco  Nacional  Popular.) 
Authorized  capital,  $1,000,000;   subscribed,  $383,540;  paid 
up,  $383,309 ;  reserve,  $26,994. 

BANCO  HABILITADOR  DEL  RIO  DE  LE  PLATA. 
192  Calle  25  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires.     Authorized  capital, 
51,000,000;    subscribed,   $400,000;   paid   up,   $389,800;    reserve, 
SI. 240.    Dividend,  1909,  3  per  cent. 

BANCO  INDUSTRIAL  ARGENTINO. 
128  Calle   San   Martin,   Buenos  Aires.     Authorized  capital, 
$1,000,000;    subscribed,    $837,900;    paid    up,    $732,910;    reserve 
fund,  $2,966.    Dividend,  6  per  cent. 

BANCO  POPULAR  ARGENTINO. 
370   Bartolome   Mitre,   Buenos   Aires.      Subscribed   capital, 
$7,692,240;  paid  up,  $7,589,379;  reserve,  $3,792,230.     Dividend, 
1908-9,  11  per  cent. 

BANCO  PROVEADOR  DEL  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

Buenos  Aires.  Authorized  capital,  $1,000,000;  subscribed, 
$f)00,000;  paid  up,  $592,212;  reserve  fund,  $69,762.  Dividend, 
1908,  18  per  cent.,  1909,  18  per  cent. 
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NUEVO  BANCO  ITALIANO. 
6    Calle    Reconquista,    Buenos    Aires.      Authorized    capital, 
$5,000,000;  subscribed  and  paid  up,  $3,000,000;   reserve   fund, 
$2,400,000.    Dividend,  1908,  15  per  cent.,  1909,  16  per  cent. 

SOCIEDAD  ARGENTINA  DE  CREDITO. 
Calle      Chacabuco,      Buenos     Aires.        Subscribed     capital, 
$200,000;  paid  up,  $185,970.    Dividend  paid,  15  per  cent. 

PROVINCIAL  BANKS. 
Banco  Caja  Economica  de  San  Nicolas ;  Banco  Comercial  de 
General  Lamadrid ;  Banco  Comercial  de  Tres  Arroyos ;  Banco 
Comercial  de  Azul ;  Banco  Comercial  de  Tandil ;  Banco  de  Cor- 
doba ;  Banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Mendoza ;  Banco  de  la  Provincia 
de  Tucuman ;  Banco  de  Olavarria ;  Banco  de  Pehuajo;  Banco 
de  Pigue ;  Banco  del  Este ;  Banco  Industrial  y  Comercial  de  Men- 
doza ;  Banco  Mercantil  de  Corrientes ;  Banco  Popular  de  Con- 
cordia ;  Banco  Provincial  de  Salta. 

FOREIGN  BANK  AGENCIES. 
Anglo  South  American  Bank,  Limited,  London ;  British 
Bank  of  South  America,  London ;  London  and  Brazilian  Bank. 
London ;  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited,  London ;  Lon- 
don Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  London ;  Deutsche 
Uberseeische  Bank,  Berlin;  Deutsch  Sud  Americanische  Bank, 
Berlin ;  Banco  de  la  Republica  del  Paraguay,  Paraguay ;  Banco 
Mercantil  del  Paraguay,  Paraguay. 

MORTGAGE  BANKS. 
Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires ;  Banco  de 
Ahorro  Internacional,  Buenos  Aires ;  Banco  del  Hayas  Argentino, 
Buenos  Aires ;  Banco  Inmobiliaro  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires ;  El 
Hayas  Obrero,  Buenos  Aires ;  Sociedad  Hipotecaria  del  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

GENERAL  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

As  in  any  other  country,  the  credit  system  has  its  history. 
From  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Argentine  the  Spanish 
merchants  had  full  control  of  the  market,  due  to  the  prohibition 
imposed  by  the  Spanish  Government  upon  the  installation  of  the 
first  governorship.  Hence,  the  Argentine  had  no  international 
trade  to  speak  of  previous  to  1810. 

The  Argentine  Republic  thus  inherited  the  customs  prevail- 
ing in  Spain,  and  generally  on  the  European  continent.  The 
South  American  continent  was  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  un- 
cultivated, and  merchandise  was  generally  paid  for  with  precious 
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minerals  such  as  gold  and  silver.  The  Spanish  monetary  system 
and  coins  prevailed  until  1810;  after  that  date  the  Argentine 
monetary  system  was  estabHshed  gradually,  yet  due  to  routine 
the  Spanish  credit  system  was  maintained.  The  Argentine  soon 
flourished  as  an  agricultural  country,  and  like  any  other  country 
under  similar  conditions,  the  credit  system  remained  in  force.  In 
this  respect  the  Argentine  is  exactly  like  the  United  States — the 
farmer  must  have  credit  and  the  merchants  must  grant  it.  So 
that  it  is  but  natural  that  the  merchants  must  have  credit  too, 
because  they  could  not  possibly  invest  the  capital  necessary  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  agricultural  industry,  the  principal 
<«ource  of  wealth.  It  might  therefore  be  said  that  lack  of  capital 
exists  among  Argentine  merchants,  but  no  more  so  than  among 
the  merchants  in  the  United  States  dealing  with  the  farmer.  The 
whole  credit  system,  and  also  the  cash  system  prevailing  in  the 
United  States,  are  dependent  on  the  bank  facilities  given  the 
manufacturers  and  the  merchants,  and  this  is  universal.  The 
credit  system  as  organized  practically  throughout  South  America 
and  Europe  is  nothing  but  an  inversed  cash  system ;  instead  of 
obtaining  a  loan  from  a  bank  on  mortgage  or  other  securities, 
the  Argentine  merchants  get  a  temporary  loan,  on  his  own  and 
the  buyer's  signature  paying  interest  only  on  the  amount  of  the 
credit  granted. 

The  merchants  in  the  Argentine  are  granted  ample  credit  b\ 
the  English,  German,  French  and  Belgian  manufacturers  and 
exporters,  paying  interest  of  say  ^  per  cent,  per  month  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  invoice ;  in  so  doing  the  merchant  prac- 
tically pays  cash,  because  his  document  is  discounted  by  the  ex- 
porter at  the  total  expense  of  the  buyer.  It  might  also  be  said 
that  this  credit  system  favors  the  seller,  because  he  thereby  in- 
creases his  trade,  so  much  so  that  the  Argentine  merchants  carry 
at  times  too  much  stock,  paying  interest  on  dead  capital.  Should 
the  crops  not  respond  to  the  provisions  made,  the  merchants 
have,  naturally,  some  difficulties  in  meeting  their  acceptances  and 
then  these  are  usually  extended.  But  nothwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  merchants  are  ofifered  great  facilities  for  payments  by 
Europeans,  some  of  them  are  very  wealthy  and  prefer  to  pay 
cash  in  order  to  get  the  special  cash  discount. 

The  credit  granted  by  the  merchants  varies  according  to  the 
article  sold.  Articles  rated  at  the  diflFerent  exchanges  are  prac- 
tically for  cash ;  or  if  the  merchant  has  full  confidence  in  the 
buyer  a  30  or  90  days  bill  is  accepted  and  discounted  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  but  generally  the  cash  system  prevails  upon 
articles  quoted  on  the  Exchange,  because  of  the  very  close  margin 
of  profit. 
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A  man  known  to  be  honest  can  always  get  30  or  90  days' 
credit  by  paying  interest  and  collection  charges.  The  farmers 
always  require  a  long  credit,'  at  least  five  months — the  legal  limit — 
and  should  part  or  the  total  of  his  crop  be  lost,  he  is  obliged  to 
renew  a  part  or  the  total  of  his  bills.  The  buyers,  principally  the 
farmers,  are  very  honest,  and  will  if  possible  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. Swindling  or  buying  on  false  pretences  is  severely  pun- 
ished. 

Furniture  and  many  other  articles  can  be  bought  on  monthly 
instalments  not  exceeding  10  months.  No  special  chattel  mort- 
gage system  exists  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  therefore,  a  guar- 
anty is  as  a  rule  exacted. 

The  credits  are  as  a  rule  extended  in  exchange  for  an 
acceptance  bearing  one  or  two  signatures. 

The  foreign  merchant,  manufacturer  or  exporter  has  the 
same  protection  as  the  native  merchant ;  he  draws  on  his  client 
for  the  term  granted,  and  attaches  full  instruction  for  the  bankers, 
either  to  extend  or  protest  at  maturity ;  the  action  is  often  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  banks  representing  the  interests  of  the 
seller.  Imprisonment  for  debt  does  not  exist  in  the  Argentine 
except  upon  proof  of  fraud. 

CREDIT    REPORTS 

MERCANTILE  AGENCIES. 

The  pioneer  work  of  establishing  branches  of  a  mercantile 
agency  in  Spanish  American  countries  proved  to  be  a  very  hard 
proposition.  Merchants  and  others  could  not  understand  how  they 
could  be  benefited  by  disclosing  their  affairs  to  a  foreign  concern, 
and  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  and  trespass 
into  their  privacy.  The  trained  men  sent  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 
to  those  countries  for  that  purpose  had  to  withstand  many  and 
continued  rebuffs  for  a  long  time  and  to  exercise  great  patience 
and  diplomacy  to  overcome  prejudice.  But  they  have  succeeded 
and  now  have  branches  in  the  various  commercial  and  industrial 
centers  throughout  Spanish  America.  Through  their  able  branch 
in  Buenos  Aires  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  American  manufac- 
turers and  other  interested  in  trade  with  the  Argentine  reliable 
information  as  to  the  standing  arid  responsibility  of  the  various 
companies  and  firms  doing  business  there,  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  trade  in  the  United  States. 

RAILWAYS. 
The  railway  system  in  the  Argentine  was  initiated  in  1853 
l)y  a  syndicate  of  leading  citizens  who  applied  for  a  concession 
for  the  construction  of  a  line  to  the  west.     In  January,  1854,  it. 
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was  granted  by  decree  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  was  to  be  a  line  of  24,000  varas  (22,730  yards)  in 
length  for  both  passengers  and  freight,  under  the  title  of  "Ca- 
mino  de  Hierro  de  Buenos  Aires  al  Oeste."  As  the  entire  capital 
required  had  not  been  subscribed,  the  province  advanced  the 
deficit  and  also  guarantied  the  line.  On  August,  1857,  the  first 
section  to  Floresta  was  opened ;  but  the  exploitation  proving  un- 
successful, the  provincial  government  took  charge  and  after  some 
extensions  a  sale  was  made  in  1890  to  the  Buenos  /Vires  Western 
Railway  Company. 

On  September  5,  1854,  a  concession  was  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  survey  and  construction  of  a  line 
from  Rosario  to  Cordoba ;  but  it  was  nine  years  later  when  a 
company,  organized  in  England,  and  known  as  the  Central  xA.r- 
gentine  Railway,  commenced  the  work.  The  line  extending  tci 
Cordoba  was  not  completed  until  1870. 

In  June,  1854,  another  concession  was  granted  for  a  line 
from  Buenos  Aires  to* San  Fernando,  under  a  government  guar- 
anty of  seven  per  cent.,  which  was  withdrawn  after  completion 
in  1868. 

In  1872  the  government  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
construction  of  lines  from  Mendoza  or  San  Juan  to  connect  with 
the  Chilian  system.  After  several  modifications  of  contracts,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Transandine  Railway  in  1887. 

In  1861  a  proposal  was  submitted  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the 
following  year  a  line  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Chascomus  was 
authorized  with  a  government  guaranty  of  seven  per  cent,  on  a 
cost  of  i  10,000  per  mile.  On  December  24  of  the  same  year 
the  organization  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  was  approved 
and  the  first  section  to  Jeppener  was  opened  in  December, 
1865.    At  present  this  company  has  a  system  covering  2,600  miles. 

Another  concession  was  granted  in  1857  for  the  Ensenada 
line,  which  was  not  built  until  several  years  later. 

In  1864  another  one  was  granted  for  a  line  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Rios,  under  government  guaranty,  plus  a  grant  of  land. 

In  1867  Congress  sanctioned  the  building  of  a  line  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Central  Argentine  to  Rio  Cuarto.  This  line  is 
now  known  as  the  Andine  and  was  inaugurated  in  1873. 

In  1868  a  special  law  was  passed  to  construct  a  line  from 
Cordoba  to  Salta  and  Jujuy,  and  later  surveys  were  made  for  one 
from  Cordoba  to  Tucuman,  which  was  completed  in  1876;  other 
sections  were  opened  twenty  years  later.  The  network  of  nar- 
row gauge  lines  now  operating  in  the  upper  provinces  is  the 
outcome  of  that  law. 

In  1870  a  contract  was  executed  for  a  line  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Campana  under  a  seven  per  cent,  government  guaranty. 
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This  was  undertaken  by  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  Company, 
which  subsequently  extended  to  Rosario  and  Tucuman. 

In  1872  a  line  was  authorized  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mer- 
cedes, now  in  operation  and  owned  by  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. At  the  same  time  another  line  was  sanctioned  from  Villa 
Mercedes  to  Mendoza,  opened  in  1885. 

In  1901  the  Central  Argentine  and  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rosario  companies  were  amalgamated. 

The  government  guaranties  attached  to  the  majority  of  the 
concessions  were  granted  during  the  period  1885-1890,  but  many 
were  abandoned,  and  in  1895-95  they  were  withdrawn  and  sub- 
stituted with  bonds.  The  narrow  gauge  railways  in  the  province 
of  Santa  Fe  were  the  result  of  provincial  concessions  in 
1882-86-89. 

The  concessions  are  obtained  either  from  Congress  or  from 
the  FVovincial  Legislatures.  All  lines  connecting  provinces  are 
national  lines  controlled  by  the  state. 

The  "Mitre"  law  exempts  railway  companies  from  taxa- 
tion, and  grants  them  free  importation  of  material  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  until  1947.  In  return,  the  government  exacts 
(luring  that  period  the  payment  of  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  earn- 
ings, based  upon  an  assumed  rate  of  operating  expenditure  fixed 
at  CO  per  cent.  The  government  percentage  is  applied  to  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  bridges  and  roads  crossed  by  the 
respective  railways. 

In  1908  a  law  was  passed  permitting  all  existing  railways 
to  construct  branch  lines  not  exceeding  7h  kilometers  in  length. 


RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Argentine  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  i^imited,  Dash- 
wood  House,  9  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Argentine  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  Limited,  56 
Plymouth  House,  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Argentine  Transandine  Railway  Company,  Limited,  Dash- 
wood  House,  9  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Bahia  Blanca  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  Limitel, 
Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Limited,  Dash- 
wood  House,  9  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Buenos  Aires  Central  Railway,  Limited,  River  Plate  House, 
Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.  C. 

Buenos  Aires,  Ensenada  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company, 
Limited,  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.  C. 

Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  Company,  Limited, 
Plaza  Constitution,  Buenos  Aires. 
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Buenos  Aires  Midland  Railway  Company,  Limited,  River 
Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.  C. 

Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway,  Limited,  River  Plate  House, 
Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.  C. 

Central  Argentine  Railway,  Limited,  30  Coleman  street, 
London,  E.  C. 

Central  Railway  of  Chubut  Company,  Limited,  178  Fins- 
bury Pavement  House,  London,  E.  C. 

Cordoba  and  Rosario  Railway  Company,  Limited,  Dashwood 
House,  9  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Cordoba  Central  Buenos  Aires  Extension  Railway,  Limited. 
Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Cordoba  Central  Railway  Company,  Limited,  Dashwood 
House,  9  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Entre  Rios  Railways  Company,  Limited,  564  Calle  Cangallo, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Campagnie  Francaise  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Provence 
de  Santa  Fe,  Societe  Anonyme,  66  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'  Antin, 
Paris,  France. 

Villa  Maria  and  Rufino  Railway  Company,  Limited,  Dash- 
wood House,  9  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.  C. 

Western  Railway  of  Buenos  Aires,  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  8 
Bishopsgate  Gate  Within,  London,  E.  C. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    ARGENTINE    RAILWAYS  IS     SHOWN  IN     THE 
FOLLOWING  TABLE. 

Extent  of  Expendi- 

Lines  in  CapitaL  Passengers.        Freight.  Receipts.  ture. 

Years.         Kilometers.  $  Gold.  Number.  Tons.  $  Gold.  $  Gold. 

1857 10  285,108  56,290  2,257  19,185  12,448 

1865 249  5,379,898  747,684  71,571  563,134  438,961 

1870 732  18,835,703  1,948,585  274,501  2,502,569  1,356,252 

1875 1,956  40,990,210  2,597,103  660,905  5,178,613  3,009,707 

1880 2,516  62,964,486  2,751,570  112,1X1  6,560,417  3.072,185 

1885 4,502  122,643,671  5,587,299  3,050,408  14,298,681  8,616,201 

1890 9,432  321,842,815  10,069,606  5,420,782  26,049,042  17,585,406 

1895 14,116  485,360,121  14,573,037  9,650,272  26,394,306  13,846,464 

1900 16,563  541,575,623  18,296,422  12,659,831  41,401,348  23,732,754 

1901 16,907  538,338,499  19,689,115  13,988,180  43,866,085  24,128,602 

1902 17,377  560,946,206  19,815,439  14,030,340  43,272,585  22,975,446 

1903 18,404  573,089,585  21,025,456  17,024,617  53,569,078  27,766,685 

1904 19,428  588,597,929  23,312,987  20,123,575  62.558,741  33,216.656 

1905 19,794  627,230,616  26,636,211  22,409,995  71,594,919  39,396,094 

1906 20,560  671,688,874  34,193,565  26,716,520  82,019,098  48,748,695 

1907 22,126  775,964,416  41,784,238  27,929,011  87,970,346  54,215,438 

1908 23,741  847,587,343  47,150,384  32,211,007  101,397,802  62,036,602 

1909* 25,510  898,913,000  50,800,000  32,000,000  103,578,000  62,300,000 

*Approximate    figures. 
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Ports  and  Shipping. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  59  ports  open  for  shipping,  of 
which  some  are  very  important ;  those  favorably  comparing  with 
other  great  shipping  centers  of  the  world  are :  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario,  La  Plata  and  Bahia  Blanca.  The  total  movement  of  the 
ports  in  1909  was  43,570,525  tons. 

PORT  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  port  of  the  Argentine  capital  only  came  into  practical 
existence  in  1755,  the  first  work  being  initiated  in  the  south  of 
the  city  by  Juan  de  Echevarria,  and  this  due  to  the  fact  that  Spain 
had  declared  the  prohibition  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  nations  for  a  period  of  250  years.  The  improvements  of 
the  port  advanced  slowly,  and  in  1821  President  Rivadavia  put 
forward  his  great  scheme  for  a  new  port,  but  only  in  1882  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into.  The  construction  of  the  new  port  was 
effected  by  Messrs.  Madero  Bros.,  and  therefore  the  port  is 
called  "Puerto  Madero." 

This  new  and  modern  port  work  was  started  in  1886  and 
was  practically  completed  in  1897.  The  south  part  of  the  port, 
known  as  Riachuela,  was  constructed  for  smaller  craft  in  1877 ; 
this  part  has  also  been  improved,  forming  part  of  the  new  port. 

In  1909  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  had  a  shipping  movement 
of  15,808,481.53  tons,  and  due  to  the  ever-increasing  traffic  the 
present  port  must  and  will  be  extended.  A  new  contract  has  been 
signed  with  a  British  firm,  involving  $60,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  port  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  with  an  extension  of  several  kilometers,  ofifering  wharfage 
to  the  larger  vessels  to  an  extent  of  about  10,000  lineal  meters. 

The  access  to  the  port  is  effected  by  a  main  channel  from 
the  deep  waters  of  the  River  Plate,  this  divided  into  two  second- 
ary, called  the  north  and  south  channels ;  leading  the  first  to 
the  north  basin,  known  as  the  Darsena  Norte,  and  the  second  or 
south  channel  to  the  south  basin,  known  as  the  Darsena 
Sud.  The  breadth  of  these  secondary  channels  is  100  meters  and 
18  and  21  feet  deep,  respectively.  The  main  channel  is  19  kilo- 
meters long,  and  has  buoys  at  every  500  meters. 

The  port  has  two  basins  and  five  docks.  The  north  basin 
has  two  dry  docks  permitting  the  dry-docking  of  any  ship  able  to 
enter  the  port. 

The  docks  are  5  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  two  basins,  the 
principal  docks,  Nos.  4  and  3,  and  the  north  basin  used  for  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  rest  of  the  docks  principally  for  cargo  ships. 
The  disembarking  of  immigrants  takes  place  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  north  basin  close  to  the  immigration  station. 
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The  south  basin  and  the  southern  clocks  are  used  by  the 
cargo  vessels,  by  the  direct  shipping  connections  with  the  other 
South  American  repubHcs,  and  by  the  fluvial  shipping  traffic. 

The  docks  are  provided  with  some  24  warehouses,  of  which 
21  belong  to  the  Government  and  3  to  private  firms  for  storage 
of  cereals,  etc.  The  extension  of  the  public  warehouses  is  of 
several  kilometers,  and  they  have  a  cubic  capacity  of  about  570,000 
cubic  meters.  All  the  docks  and  flood  gates  are  worked  by 
hydraulic  power. 

All  the  docks  are  provided  with  hydraulic  cranes  and  the 
loading  of  cereals  is  done  by  the  special  grain  elevators  located 
to  the  east  across  the  bridges  separating  the  various  docks. 

The  port  railroad  junctions  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  main  railroad  companies  of  the  country,  the  traffic  exceeding 
130,000  cars  per  year.  The  tracks  are  located  alongside  the  docks 
or  cranes  on  very  broad  avenues  reserved  for  railroad  traffic  and 
general  transportation  of  goods. 

The  sailing  vessels  have  a  special  location  south  of  the  south 
basin  (The  Riachuela),  this  part  being  the  real  seamens'  quarters. 

The  sailors'  homes  are  in  the  different  sections  of  the  port, 
principally  in  the  "Boca,"  which  might  be  called  the  maritime 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  port  and  docks  are  provided  with  electric  light,  the 
illuminations  being  superior  to  many  other  seaports  of  the  world. 
From  the  Retiro  Station  belonging  to  the  Central  Argentine 
Railroad  Company,  situated  north  of  the  north  basin,  to  Casa 
Amarilla  Station,  belonging  to  the  Southern  Railroad  Company, 
situated  on  the  border  of  the  city  and  the  Boca,  a  distance  of 
several  kilometers,  and  covering  the  principal  docks,  very  broad 
avenues  have  been  provided ;  here  the  principal  warehouses 
are  situated.  The  "Paseo  de  Julio,"  the  first  part  of  this  broad 
boulevard,  terminating  at  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  presents  always  an 
endless  procession  of  sailors  of  all  nations.  Here  the  sailors' 
cafes  and  other  pleasure  resorts  are  situated. 

The  city  naval  arsenal  is  situated  on  the  north  basin,  and 
close  by  the  Maritime  Police  Station,  called  the  "Prefectura  Mari- 
tima,"  having  charge  of  the  port  service. 

FORT  OF  ROSARIO. 

The  port  of  Rosario,  capital  of  Santa  Fe,  is  the  most  im- 
portant city  of  this  province.  This  port  is  the  second  in  import- 
ance, with  a  yearly  shipping  movement  of  over  3,000,000  tons. 
This  port  has  been  extended  since  1902,  ofifering  now  splendid 
shipping    facilities.      It    is    almost    exclusively    used    by    freight 
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boats,  loading  cereals,  live  stock  and  hides,  etc.,  coming  from  the 
northern  provinces.  The  port  is  situated  on  the  River  Parana, 
communicating  with  the  River  Plate  (distance  by  river  about  12 
hours)  ;  was  founded  by  Francisco  de  Godoy  in  1730.  Goods 
can  be  transshipped  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario  by  steamer, 
but  the  usual  way  is  by  rail. 

PORT  OF  LA  PLATA. 

This  port  used  to  be  of  more  importance  in  former  days, 
especially  so  when  the  city  was  the  seat  of  the  Government ;  the 
greater  quantity  of  passenger  liners  used  to  go  to  this  port,  but 
with  the  new  port  of  Buenos  Aires  La  Plata  lost  some  of  its 
importance.  The  movement  of  this  port  is,  however,  now  in 
increase,  specially  so  on  account  of  the  new  refrigerating  estab- 
lishments situated  near  the  city,  exporting  all  their  products ; 
the  port  of  La  Plata  has  at  the  present  time  a  yearly  movement 
of  over  2,000,000  tons.  The  principal  part  is  called  "Ensenada," 
having  splendid  dock  accommodations  sufficiently  deep  to  receive 
the  largest  vessels  coming  to  the  River  Plate.  The  distance  from 
La  Plata  to  Buenos  Aires  by  rail  is  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  and  a 
few  hours  by  river. 

East  of  Ensenada  a  naval  arsenal  is  situated,  with  a  torpedo 
station  called  "Rio  Santiago" ;  in  this  last  place  the  naval  schools 
are  also  located. 


PORT  OF  BAHIA  BLANCA. 

This  port  is  the  fourth  in  importance  of  the  Republic,  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  has  at  present  a  movement  of  over  1,000,000 
tons  per  year.  It  is  expected  that  in  time  to  come  the  port  of 
Bahia  Blanca  will  exceed  some  of  the  previously  named  ports,  and 
this  as  soon  as  the  immigration  is  brought  south,  this  being 
only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  port  will  be- 
come the  Liverpool  of  South  America,  and  judging  from  the  in- 
crease of  trade  in  the  last  few  years,  this  general  opinion  might  be 
confirmed  before  long.  In  1903  Bahia  Blanca  had  a  shipping 
movement  of  about  200.000  tons. 

The  main  products  shipped  at  Bahia  Blanca  are  cereals  and 
hides.  Bahia  Blanca  is  one  of  the  southern  cities  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Great  Southern  R.  R.  Com- 
pany. 

The  following  other  ports  have  a  shipping  movement  of  over 
500,000  tons  per  year :  Bella  Vista,  Corrientes,  Concordia,  Colon, 
Diamante,  Esquina,  Empedrado,  Formosa,  La  Paz,  Lavalle, 
Parana,  Santa  Fe. 
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SHIPPING     MOVEMENT     IN     19(J9 


( )ver-sea. 

Coasting  ; 

md  Kluvial. 

Total. 

N 

umber. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Steamers: 

Entries    .  . 

3,820 

9,189,294.92 

27,901 

10,086,061.12 

31,721 

19,275,356.04 

Sailings. .  . 

3,856 

9,283,905.98 

27,469 

10,126,222.77 

31,325 

19,410,128.75 

Sailing  ships: 

Entries.  ... 

275 

258,552.97 

38,172 

2,337,167.32 

38,447 

2,595,720.29 

Sailings.  .. 

263 

8,214 
g 

255,064.10 

40,275 
133,817 

2,034,255.94 

40,538 

2,289,320.04 

Totals.  . 

18,986,817.97 

24,583,707.15 

142,031 

43.570,525.12 

Correspondin 

• 

to  the  port 

of  Kuenos 

'Aires    .... 

3,848 

9,635,167.94 

28,727 

6,173,313.59 

32.575 

15,808.481.5  3 

TONNAGE    OF    SEA-GOING   AND    COASTING    VESSELS    (BOTH    STEAM    AND 

SAIL)  ENTERED  AT  AND  CLEARED  FROM  THE  ARGENTINE  PORTS 

IN    1909,   SHOWING  NATIONALITIES 

Tons.  Tons 

Argentine     22,403,910  Belgium     204,211 

]{ritish      12,405,040  Netherlands     186,665 

Uruguay     2,341,057  Brazil      182,541 

Germany     2.103,974  Sweden      110,124 

Italy     .' 1,251,067  Russia     70,914 

Prance     790,8lJ  Denmark     39,074 

Norway     406,548  Others     640,773 

Spain      228,732 

Austria      205,083              Total   tonnage    43,570,525 

INCREASE  OF  TONNAGE— ENTRANCE  AND  CLEARINGS  TO  AND  FROM 

PORTS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  DURING 

THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 

Year.                                                               Total  Tonnage.  Increase  Over  the  Year  1900. 

1900 25,241,618 

1901 26,719,803  1,478,285  5.85% 

1902 26.697,878  1,456,260  5.70% 

1903 30,710,081  5,468,463  21.66% 

1904 32,225,249  6,983,631  27.66% 

1905 33,458,188  8,216,570  32,55% 

1906 34,109,260  8,867,642  35.13% 

1907 37,271,143  12,029,525  47.66% 

1908 41,035,798  15,794,180  62,57% 

1909 43.570,525  18,328,907  72.63% 

COASTWISE     SERVICE 

Regular  steamship  service  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Bahia 
Blanca,  Viedma,  Puerto  Madrin,  Puerto  Deseado,  Santa  Cruz, 
Puerto  Gallegos,  and  Puerto  Arenas  (Chili).  The  coastwise  serv- 
ice is  ample,  sailing  for  Bahia  Blanca  weekly,  for  all  other  south- 
ern ports  twice  and  three  times  per  month. 
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The  Argentine  Consulate  General  in  Ne'w  York, 

The  Argentine  Consulate  General  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  one  of  the  most  important  Consulates  maintained  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  During  the  last  five  years  the  clearance  of 
vessels  has  increased  about  50  per  cent. 


THE  CONSUL  GENERAL, 

Doctor  Abel  Pardo  was  appointed  Consul  General  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  20th  of  May,  1911,  he  is  Doctor  of  Laws 
and  Social  Sciences,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Dr.  Pardo  has  occupied  several  public  offices  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  among  others :  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Bank,  Minister  of  State  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Aires,  Chief  of  Police  of  said  province,  and 
Provincial  Senator.  It  is  anticipated  that  Doctor  Pardo  will  do 
much  in  favor  of  a  closer  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic  during  his  office  as 
Consul  General. 


THE  AUXILIARY  CONSUL. 

Manuel  A.  Molina,  appointed  auxiliary  consul  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1911.  Mr.  Molina  has  held  several  public  positions, 
and  much  is  thought  of  his  future  in  the  Consular  service. 


THE  CHANCELLOR. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Consulate  is  Mr.  Benn  J.  Brandon, 
appointed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1911.  After  about  five  years 
service  as  private  secretary  to  the  former  Consul  General,  Dr. 
J.  V.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Brandon  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. Much  good  work  is  due  to  his  steadiness,  and  his  faithful 
service  is  fully  appreciated  by  all  the  American  shippers,  and 
in  return  the  Argentine  Government  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  Chancellor,  subject  to  promotion. 

Office  hours :  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.    Saturdays,  10  to  12  M. 

All  those  connected  with  the  above  Consulate  General  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  will  remember  the  faithful  and  good  services 
rendered  by  the  former  Auxiliary  Consul,  Mr.  Charles  Galarce, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Consulate  General  for  several  years; 
his  able  manner  of  conducting  the  Consular  atfairs  brought  about 
his  promotion  to  Consul  General  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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CONSULAR  CHARGES. 

Bill  of  lading,  the  certification  of  each  set  (3) $2.00 

For  each  extra  bill  of  lading 50 

Parcel  receipts  (certification  of) 50 

SOME  OF  THE  CONSULAR  REGULATIONS. 

Three  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  presented  to  the 
Consulate  for  certification  before  handed  to  the  steamship  com- 
panies, to  this  bill  of  lading,  three  "Certificates  of  Origin"  must 
be  attached,  parcel  receipts  must  be  certified  by  the  Consulate  but 
need  no  "Certificate  of  Origin."  Firearms  and  ammunition  may 
be  shipped  without  any  special  Consular  permit.  Canned  prod- 
ucts, meats,  etc.,  must  have  health  certificate  attached.  The 
charge  for  legalization  is  0.50  for  each  package  exceeding  5  kilos 
(about  11  pounds). 

For  shipment  of  live  animals,  plants,  seeds  and  so  forth,  a 
health  certificate  duly  signed  by  the  State  authorities  is  necessary. 
For  further  information  write  the  Argentine  Consulate  General. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  COVERING  BILLS  OF 
LADING. 

The  following  are  the  general  regulations  for  bills  of  lading 
covering  the  steamer  lines  having  direct  sailings  to  the  River  Plate 
ports :  The  minimum  bill  of  lading  for  direct  ports,  $5.00.  Parcel 
receipts  for  direct  ports  (package  not  exceeding  $10.00  in  value), 
50  cents  per  cubic  foot;  minimum,  $1.00. 
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PASSENGER    TRAFFIC 

The  passenger  traffic  accommodations  are  very  few  as  yet,  tin* 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  has  regular  sailings,  taking  first  and  inter 
mediate  class  passengers,  both  of  which  are  very  good  and  satis 
factory  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Prince  Line  of  steamers  has  also  accommodations  for 
passengers  and  should  be  consulted  as  to  rates. 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  has  an  organized  cruising  sail 
ing  once  a  year,  giving  the  passengers  a  splendid  opportunity  tc 
visit   the   several    South   American   countries,   gathering   a   gout] 
idea  as  to  their  market  possibilities. 

TOURIST  CRUISING  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  rapid  growth  of  commercial  relations  between  North 
and  South  America  has  come  within  the  past  few  years.  Tin- 
great  traveling  public  long  remained  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  U> 
the  manifold  attractions  of  the  great  southern  continent.  The 
luxurious  cities  of  South  America,  and  the  marvelous  natural 
beauties  render  it  an  ideal  field  for  tourist  travel.  The  first 
considerable  body  of  tourists  to  visit  South  America  from  the 
United  States  sailed  three  years  ago  on  the  cruise  of  the  Steam- 
ship "Bluecher,"  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  The  principal 
cities  of  the  east  coast  were  visited  in  turn,  when  the  vessel 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  up  the  west  coast 
to  Valparaiso.  The  cruise  became  of  international  importance. 
Everywhere  the  tourists  were  received  officially  and  everywhere 
impetus  was  given  to  the  closer  relation  of  the  two  peoples.  A 
number  of  representative  business  men  made  the  cruise  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  more  active  commercial  relations.  The  cruise 
of  the  "Bluecher"  has  become  an  annual  event,  the  third  cruise 
sailing  from  New  York,  January  20th,  1912.  These  visits  of 
Americans  prominent  in  the  business  world  have  had  a  direct 
influence  in  developing  the  commercial  relations,  as  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  commercial  reports.  The  recent  completion  of  the 
Trans-Andine  Railway,  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires, 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  South  American  commerce.  The 
new  Trans-Andine  Railroad  oflfers  new  attractions  to  the  tourist, 
since  it  enables  him  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  world.  The  tourists  making  the  cruise  on 
the  Steamship  "Bluecher"  have  the  option  of  crossing  the  con- 
tinent by  rail,  joining  the  steamer  at  the  east  coast. 

The  regular  trans-Atlantic  service  to  the  River  Plate  from 
European  ports,  maintained  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  is 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  most  luxurious  and  completely  equipped 
steamers  in  the  world.     No  expense  has  been  spared  in  equipping 
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these  vessels  with  every  modern  comfort.  The  vessels  maintain 
a  speed  of  sixteen  knots,  and  accommodate  more  than  three 
hundred  cabin  passeners.  These  saiHngs  are  made  monthly  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  the  River  Plate,  calling  at  Boulogne,  South- 
ampton, Lisbon,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Montevideo.  All  the  steamers 
are  equipped  with  luxurious  public  rooms,  music  rooms,  draw- 
ing rooms,  parlors  and  smoking  saloons,  which  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  hotels  ashore.  Passengers  on  these  steamers  enjoy 
the  perfection  of  service  common  to  all  the  ships  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  palatial  new  steamer, 
"Cap  Finisterre,"  a  16,000  ton  ship,  the  largest  steamer  in  the 
South  American  trade,  began  her  regular  sailings  in  November. 
It  is  now  possible  for  the  traveler  to  South  America  to  enjoy 
every  luxury  common  to  the  boats  of  the  North  Atlantic  service. 
All  the  vessels  of  the  service  are  equipped  with  wireless  tele- 
graph. Direct  communication  may  be  made  at  Buenos  Aires 
with  Paraguay,  and  by  train  to  Chile  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

ITINERARY     OF     THE     TOURIST     CRUISE. 

The  itinerary  of  this  extended  cruise  over  South  America 
is  as  follows:  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Pernambuco,  Brazil, 
Santos,  Brazil ;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine ;  Ushuwaia,  Argentine ; 
Punta  Arenas,  Chile ;  Valparaiso,  Chile ;  Punta  Arenas,  Chile ; 
Ushuwaia,  Argentine;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine;  Montevideo. 
Uruguay ;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  Bahia,  Brazil ;  Para,  Brazil : 
Bridgetown,  Barbados;  Saint  Thomas,  West  Indies;  New  York. 
The  total  distance  is  19,039  miles. 
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GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

THE  AMERICAN  &  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA  LINE. 

Sailings  for  Buenos  Ayres,  La  Plata  and  Rosario  about 
twice  a  month ;  for  other  ports  by  transshipment,  at  times  also 
sailings  for  Bahia  Blanca.  For  further  particulars  and  rates 
write :  Howard  Houlders  &  Partners,  Inc.,  General  Agents,  24 
State  street.  New  York. 

THE  BARBER  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.),  11  Broadway,  New  York.  Steamship 
line  from  New  York  to  South  America.  River  Plate  service. 
Freight  to  the  following  ports :  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca,  Ro- 
sario and  Montevideo. 

West  Coast  Service — Freight  for  Punta  Arenas,  Corral, 
Talcahuane,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Taltal,  Antofagasta,  Iquique, 
MoUendo,  Callao,  etc.  For  freights  and  sailing  cards  write : 
Barber  &  Co.,  11  Broadway.  New  York,  or  A.  C.  McCarthy,  Gen- 
eral Agent,  Buenos  Aires. 

THE  HOUSTON  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

Sailings  for  Buenos  Ayres,  La  Plata  and  Rosario  twice  a 
month ;  for  other  ports  by  transshipment.  At  times  sailings  for 
Bahia  Blanca.  For  freights  and  sailing  cards  write:  R.  P.  Hous- 
ton &  Co.,  Ill  Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 

The  steamers  of  the  above  company  are  despatched  direct 
from  New  York  on  the  5th  and  the  20th  of  each  month,  taking 
passengers  and  general  cargo  for  the  following  South  American 
ports : 

THE     LAMPORT     AND     HOLT     LINE 

Brazil  Service 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  Through 
bill  of  lading  issued  to  Cabadello,  Maceio,  Victoria,  Paranagua, 
Rio  Grande  Do  Sul,  and  to  all  the  South  Brazilian  ports. 
Through  passenger  tickets  for  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Val- 
paraiso, La  Plate  and  Rosario. 

The  River  Pl.\te  Service. 
Monthly  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to  Montevideo. 
Buenos  Ayres,  La  Plata  and  Rosario.  Goods  taken  for  San 
Nicolas,  Colastina,  Bahia  Blanca  and  other  Argentine  ports  on 
through  bill  of  lading.  Insurance  effected  at  special  low  rates. 
For  further  particulars:  Busk  &  Daniels,  General  Agents,  301 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 
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THE  NORTON  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

Sailings  for  Buenos  Ayres,  La  Plata  and  Rosario ;  once  or 
twice  a  month ;  for  other  ports  by  transshipment.  For  further 
particulars  regarding  rates,  etc.,  write :  Norton  &  Son,  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York. 


THE  PRINCE  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

The  above  company  has  a  regular  steamer  service  from  New 
York  to  South  America,  calling  at  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  and  to  other  Brazilian  ports  if  sufficient  cargo. 

THE    RIVER    PLATE    SERVICE. 

Steamers  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres. 
La  Plata  and  Rosario.  For  further  details  write  the  agents : 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  Maritime  Building,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  COxMPANY. 

Foreign  freight  forwarders,  distributors,  custom  house 
brokers,  agents  in  the  principal  foreign  ports.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars to  Chicago,  214  Clark  street,  or,  to  New  York,  29 
Broadway. 


AUSTIN  BALDWIN  &  CO. 

Foreign  freight  contractors,  custom  brokers  and  commission 
merchants,  drafts  collected  abroad,  shippers  drafts  negotiated 
against  documents.  Consular  documents  provided  for  foreign 
shipments,  through, bills  of  lading  issued  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
For  further  particulars  and  terms  write :  Austin  Baldwin  &  Co., 
19  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


THE  BROAD  STREET  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

First-class  storage  facilities  for  any  quantity  of  merchandise 
at  low  rates.  Weighing  and  coopering  attended  to.  Insurance 
effected  at  lowest  rates.  For  further  particulars  write :  The 
Broad  Street  Warehouse  Company,  92  Broad  street,  New  York. 


,  E.  &  W.  H.  CALDWELL. 

Freight  rates  quoted  and  through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  For  further  particulars  write  to :  E.  &  W. 
H.  Caldwell,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CORSI,  ZUMSTEG  &  COMPANY. 
Freight  and  express  forwarders  to  all  foreign  countries,  cus- 
toms brokers,  through  bill  of  lading  C.  O.  D.  delivery,  insurance, 
storage  and  packing,  parcel  express  for  small  packages.  For 
further  particulars  write  to  Corsi,  Zumsteg  &  Company,  67  Pearl 
street,  New  York. 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS  FORWARDING  CO. 

Custom  brokers  and  forwarders  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  packing  and  forwarding  of  household  effects  and  automo- 
biles. Special  attention  given  to  Consular  invoices  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  marine  insurance  effected,  drawbacks  collected. 
Write  for  further  particulars,  rates  and  sailing  dates,  to  Ex- 
. porters  and  Importers  Forwarding  Company,  13-21  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FORWARDING  COMPANY. 

Foreign  forwarders,  customs  brokers.  Fast  freight  and  ex- 
press service  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  International  Forwarding  Company  will  secure  you 
from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  saving  on  your  foreign  ship- 
ments. Write  for  full  freight  rates,  etc.,  on  large  shipments  for 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  International  Forwarding  Company, 
Inc.,  112  Broad  street.  New  York.  Boston,  Mass.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

KRONFELD,  SAUNDERS  &  CO. 
Forwarding  agents  and   custom   house   brokers,   32   Broad- 
way, New  York. 

MUNN  &  JENKINS. 

Freight  brokers  and  forwarding  agents.  American  manufac- 
turers requiring  the  services  of  reliable  forwarding  agents  should 
write  to  the  above  firm  for  terms :  Munn  &  Jenkins,  434  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York. 

OVERTON  &  CO. 

Forwarders  and  custom  house  brokers,  insurance  at  lowest 
rates.    Write  for  particulars :  12  Broadway,  New  York. 

PITT  &  SCOTT,  LTD. 

Foreign  freight  and  express  forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  above  company  has  reliable  agents  throughout  the 
commercial  world,  and  guarantee  the  best  possible  service  and 
transportation  rates  on  export  shipments  to  South  America. 
Write  for  further  particulars  and  rates  to  Pitt  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  60 
Pearl  street.  New  York. 
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ALFRED  H.  POST  &  CO. 
International  freight  forwarders,  special  department  main- 
tained for  the  following  branches :  Contracting,  forwarding, 
Ijanking,  insurance,  custom  house,  with  the  most  extensive  equip- 
ment for  the  handling  of  export  traffic.  Reliable  agents  through- 
out the  world.  Offices  maintained  in  the  following  American 
cities :  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buffalo.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write:  Alfred  H.  Post  &  Co.,  8-10  Bridge  street.  New 
York. 

JOSEPH  SPIERO. 
Prompt  and  reliable  service  at  favorable  rates  to  all  parts  of 
South  America.     Agencies  in  all  principal  cities  throughout  the 
world.     Insurance,  commission,  shippers  drafts  negotiated.     For-" 
eign  C.  O.  D.  shipments  handled.     For  further  particlars  write : 
Joseph  Spiero,  17  Battery  place.  New  York. 

H.  W.  ST.  JOHN  &  CO. 
Foreign  freight  forwarders — low  rates,  prompt  service. 
Special  facilities  for  South  America,  through  bill  of  lading  to  all 
South  American  ports.  Marine  insurance,  storage,  foreign  col- 
lections. Terms  on  application  from  H.  W.  St.  John  &  Co.,  37 
Pearl  street,  New  York. 

THE  STONE  &  DOWNER  CO. 

Freight  and  express  forwarders,  custom  house  brokers, 
marine  and  fire  insurance  agents,  automobiles  handled  for  for- 
eign tours,  agents  and  representatives  in  all  foreign  ports.  Write 
for  further  particulars  and  terms  to :  The  Stone  &  Downer  Co., 
215  Board  of  Trade,  Boston,  Mass. 

TICE  &  LYNCH. 

Custom  house  brokers,  commission  and  forwarding  agents 
16  Beaver  street.  New  York. 

WILLIAM  &  TERHUNE. 

Freight  brokers  and  forwarding  agents,  through  bill  of  lad- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Managers  of  Bowling  Green  Stor- 
age and  Van  Company,  also  of  the  Inter-Continental  Express 
Company.  Write  for  further  particulars  and  rates  to  William  & 
Terhune,  18  Broadway,  New  York. 

LUNHAM  &  MOORE. 
Express  service  to  all  foreign  points  by  the  L.  &  M.  De- 
spatch. Through  rates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Large  and  small  shipments.  Fast  freight  service.  Rates  on  ap- 
plication. Write  to  Lunham  &  Moore,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York  City. 
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W.  R.  ROBINSON. 

Barges,  scows  and  derrick  lighters  for  charter  by  the  day 
or  on  freight.  For  particulars  write :  W.  R.  Robinson,  29  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  street,  New  York. 
The  above  company  insures  against  marine  and  inland  trans- 
portation risk,  and  issues  policies  with   payments  abroad.      For 
further  data  write  the  company. 

TIME  OF  DELIVERY  OF  GOODS. 

The  time  of  delivery  is  dependent  upon  the  steamer  carrying 
the  goods,  the  quickest  delivery  from  New  York  is  25  days ;  it  is 
safer  to  calculate  30  days  from  sailing  day,  and  from  4  to  8  days 
Custom  House  clearance  in  the  Argentine. 

CUSTOMS 

BRIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  LAWS  OF  DECEMBER  20,  1905. 

The  importation  of  foreign  goods  and  the  exportation  of 
native  products  are  subjected  to  certain  export  and  import  duties 
respectively. 

All  goods  not  especially  enumerated  in  the  tariff  are  subject 
to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  excepting  those  exempted  from  duty. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 
GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  50  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM 

DUTY. 
Arms    and   accessories;    harness    and    saddlery    in    general; 
swordsticks ;  vehicles,  finished  or  unfinished ;  fireworks ;  ammuni- 
tion and  gunpowder;  perfumery  in  general. 

TO  40  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM. 
Woven  articles  entirely  or  partly  made  up ;  trunks  and  trav- 
eling goods ;  canvas  or  other  sacks  made  of  cotton ;  borax ;  iron 
or  steel  safes ;  empty  match  boxes ;  footwear  of  all  kinds ; 
chromos,  oleographs  and  prints ;  tanned  hides  and  skins ;  lace  of.. 
pure  or  mixed  silk  or  linen;  colored  labels  and  posters  for  all. 
purposes ;  printed  and  engraved  commercial  or  industrial  matter ; 

advertising  matter  of  all  kinds,  including  calendars ;  mosaics ;  fur- 
niture, wholly  or  partly  finished ;  silk  trimmings,  pure  or  mixed ; 
hats  or  caps  not  subject  to  specific  duty. 
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TO  35  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM. 

Carbons  for  arc  lamps ;  jewelry  cases ;  pure  or  mixed  wooK 
blankets;  knitted  goods;  screws,  bolts  and  nuts  of  iron. 

TO  30  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM. 
Wool  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  whether  pure  or  mixed. 

TO  20  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM. 
Steel  in  bars,  plates  or  sheets ;  cotton,  unbleached  fabrics  and 
coarse  linen  cloth. 

TO  15  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM. 
Rough  oak,  cedar,  spruce,  white  and  pitch  pine  lumber;  silk 
bolting  cloth. 

TO  10  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM. 
White  lead,  tartaric  and  citric  acids ;  anhydrous  ammonia 
in  cylinders ;  metallic  antimony ;  sand  and  stone  brought  in  bal- 
last ;  automobiles  of  all  kinds  and  parts  thereof ;  coal  tar ;  pitch ; 
cocoa  in  the  bean ;  special  carts  for  cereals ;  cocoanuts ;  vessels 
or  boats  of  small  tonnage ;  tin,  in  bars  or  ingots ;  grease ;  malt ; 
candle  wicks;  pitch,  jute  or  hemp  spun  for  plaiting;  phosphorous 
for  match  making ;  sulphate  of  lime  and  of  copper ;  book-binding 
doth. 

TO  5  PER  CENT.  AD  VALOREM. 

Heavy  tar  oils ;  iron  or  steel  barb  wire,  whether  galvanized 
or  not;  pure  copper  wire;  cork  wood;  jewelry;  sewing  needles; 
electric  metallic  wire  or  cables  and  accessories  for  underground 
work ;  ploughs  and  parts  thereof ;  saffron ;  mercury ;  crude  sul- 
phur ;  raw  cotton ;  cotton  yarn ;  asphalt ;  vegetable  ivory ;  natural 
rubber ;  tannic  extracts  for  tanning,  except  quebracho  and  cebir  ; 
fiber  or  wood  pulp  for  paper ;  yarn  for  matches ;  gelatine  for  pre- 
served meats ;  unwrought  soft  iron  in  bars,  hoops  and  plates ;  iron 
in  ingots  for  foundries;  twine  for  binding  machines;  unwrought 
tin  plate ;  china  clay ;  fire  bricks ;  spun  wool  or  woolen  or  flat  yarn 
for  looms ;  hops ;  machines  of  all  kinds  and  parts  thereof ;  type- 
writers, computing  and  cash  registering  machines ;  motors  or 
portable  engines ;  crude  nitrate  of  potash ;  natural  white  paper  in 
discs  for  paper  matches ;  precious  stones ;  jute  or  hemp  in  the 
raw  state;  lead  in  plates,  ingots  and  bars;  harrows,  plowshares 
and  rakes ;  watches ;  carbonate  of  soda,  soda  ashes,  industrial 
silicate,  nitrate  and  impure  sulphate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda ; 
iron  framework  for  bridges  and  sewers;  fireclay;  articles  of  gold 
and  silver;  zinc  in  ingots  and  bars,  and  in  plain  sheets  up  to  No.  4. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  in  this  work  all  the  goods  pay- 
ui^  specific  duty ;  only  a   few  leading  ones  can  be  quoted,  and 
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for  others  the  Argentine  taritf,  or  the  author,  may  be  consulted. 
The  rates  given  are  per  kilogram,  unless  otherwise  stated,  and 
in  Argentine  national  currency  ;  but  the  import  duties  are  paid 
in  gold. 

Vegetable  oils,  .10;  starch,  .08;  herrings  in  boxes,  .08;  rice 
milled,  .02,  unmilled,  .00^;  oats,  .01^;  sugar,  refined,  .09,  un- 
refined, .07;  cod  and  similar  fish,  .04;  fine  biscuits  and  dry  cakes, 
.15;  common,  .02;  cofifee  in  the  bean,  .03;  salted  meat  in  barrels, 
.02y2  ;  husked  barley,  .02)^  ;  preserved  vegetables,  .12;  preserved 
fish  and  shell  fish,  .20 ;  preserved  meats,  other  than  salted,  .20 ; 
sausages,  .30;  sweetmeats  and  nougats,  .25;  pickles  in  bottles,  .10; 
spices,  .12;  fruits  in  their  natural  state  or  preserved  in  water  or 
brandy,  .15;  fruits,  in  their  own  juice  or  in  syrup,  and  jams, 
.25;  dried  beans,  .01  ;  flour  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  cases,  .04;  hams, 
.25  ;  condensed  milk,  .07;  butter,  .10;  lard,  .08;  dried  apples,  pears 
or  cherries,  .05;  mustard,  .10;  oysters,  .04;  tomato  sauce,  .05; 
fish  in  brine  or  pressed,  .04 ;  cheese  of  all  kinds,  .20 ;  common  salt, 
per  hectoliter,  .20;  fine  salt  in  barrels  or  sacks,  .01 ;  English  sauces, 
.15;  prepared  soups,  .10;  bacon,  .20;  brandy  in  bottles,  .25  bottle; 
bitters,  except  Angostura,  .27  bottle ;  beer,  in  wood,  .07  liter,  in 
bottles,  .10  bottle;  gin  in  bottles,  .33  bottle,  in  wood  or  demijohns, 
.20  litre;  cider  in  bottles,  .15  bottle;  common  wines,  in  the  wood 
or  demijohns,  .08  litre ;  fine  wines  in  wood  or  demijohns,  .25 
Htre.  All  wines  in  bottles,  .25  bottle  ;  vinegar  in  wood  or  demi- 
johns, .Olj/j  litre,  in  bottles,  .02  bottle;  whiskey,  in  wood  or 
denujohns,  .30  litre,  in  bottles,  .30  bottle;  stearine.  .08;  wood 
matches,  .40;  playing  cards,  $10  gross;  common  white  and  colored 
paper  for  packing,  bookbinding  and  posters,  blotting,  tissue,  straw 
and  bag  paper,  .08 ;  newspaper  in  rolls,  .02 ;  white  paper  for  books 
and  writing  of  all  kinds  and  of  any  size,  .04 ;  felt  hats,  .35  each  ; 
stearine  and  paraffine  candles,  .10;  cigars,  except  Havana,  .60; 
cigarettes  of  all  kinds,  $1.00;  leaf  tobacco,  except  Havana,  .22. 

SOME  ARTICLES  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Cork  hark  or  slabs,  animals  of  all  kinds,  sand  and  stone  for 
umnicipalities,  instruments  for  educational  institutions,  vessels, 
sugar  cane,  boilers  for  ships,  coal  and  charcoal,  wood  or  iron 
casks,  coke,  iron  or  steel  rails,  sleepers,  fishplates  for  railways  or 
trannvays.  plants  for  the  installation  and  traction  of  tramways. 
sto\es,  dynamite  and  explosives  for  mines,  boats  for  regattas, 
disinfecting  plants,  special  bales  or  sacks  and  tin  plate  cut  for 
receptacles  for  meat  preserving  establishments,  sheepdip,  water 
filters,  wheat  or  maize  flour,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  except  grapes,  firewood,  books,  reviews,  journals  and 
scientific  and  literary  publications  with  or  without  illustrations, 
and  maps,  globes  and  models  for  schools,  locomotives  and  parts 
thereof,   agricultural   machinery  and   implements,   industrial   ma- 
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chinery,  medicines,  drugs  and  instruments  for  hospitals,  mining 
machinery,  materials  for  public  sanitation,  furniture  and  imple- 
ments of  immigrants  as  baggage,  naphtha  and  crude  petroleum 
and  carburine,  objects  for  churches,  gold  in  nuggets,  ingots  or 
powder,  fresh  fish,  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  live  plants  and  seeds 
including  wheat,  maize  and  potatoes  for  sowing. 

Free  Admission  of  Materials  for  Public  Works. 

According  to  an  executive  order  of  November  25,  1910, 
articles  imported  into  the  country  for  national  public  works  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  when  they  come  consigned  to  the  ap- 
propriate ministry,  and  whenever  their  free  entry  shall  have  been 
stipulated  in  the  contract  for  their  acquisition,  signed  by  the 
executive  authority.  As  a  result,  such  a  provision  in  contracts 
is  now  made  legally  valid  and  binding.  The  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  always  shown  great  liberality  with  regard  to  the  free 
entry  of  articles  for  public  works  of  all  kinds. 

ADMISSION  OF  SAMPLES. 

Samples  without  commercial  value  are  passed  by  the  xA.rgen- 
tine  customs  without  payment  of  duty,  while  those  of  value  are 
either  stamped  or  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  unfit 
for  sale,  or  are  charged  with  import  duty,  which  is  refunded  if 
they  are  re-exported  within  six  months. 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

The  products  of  the  soil  and  industries  of  the  country  are 
exempted  from  export  duties. 

Scrap  iron  pays  a  duty  of  $5  gold  per  1,000  kilograms. 

Cattle  imported  for  wintering  in  the  Argentine  and  subse- 
sequently  exported,  pay  a  duty  of  $3  gold  per  head,  but  the 
executive  may  remit  the  tax  when  exporting  to  countries  who 
do  not  levy  a  duty  upon  Argentine  cattle. 

Firms  importing  or  exporting  goods  and  products  of  all 
kinds,  and  also  those  forwarding  in  transit  to  other  countries,  are 
subject  to  the  statistical  tax  of  $1  per  $1,000  on  the  value  of  their 
transactions,  aside  from  customs  duties  ujjon  importations. 

Imports  of  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic  During    1900 

Live  stock 1.545,853 

Food  stviffs— 

Animal   foods    -1.533.901 

Vegetable  foods  and  fruits   _'.OS6.871 

Spices  and  condiments   _',953,076 

Vegetables  and  cereals   -f.279.!^'08 

Substances  for  infusions,  etc * 8,295,445 

Flour,  macaroni,  fancy  breads,  fecula 895.59ii            _'3,014,69I 

Tobacco  and  manufacture;    of 6,201,028 
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Beverages — 

Wines    ....,.,,.,,..,..,,,,,..,..,... 

Spirits  and  liquors   

Sundries    

Textiles,  raw  and  tnanufactur-ed — 

Silk    

Wool    

Cotton    ^ 

Sundries - - 

Oils,  vegetable,  mineral,  etc 

Chemical,  medical  and  fdiamiaceutical  substances  and  .products. 

Paints  and  dyes 

Lumber — 

Rough    

Dressed - 

Paper  and  manufactur-es  of — 

Paper  and  pasteboard   

Sundry  paper  manufactures ,...., 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  manufactures  of — 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Raw  material    

Other  metals — 

Unwrought    ..,.,..- ., 

Manufactured     , 

Agricultural 

Locomotion  and  conveyances 

Stone,  clay,  glass — 

Raw  material    

Manufactured    

Building  material 

Electrical    supplies    

Sundry  articles  and  manufactures 


■9,828,044 

2,859,592 

722,850 

5,229,130 
11,198,397 
33,761,176 

9,734,996 


2,575,099 
5,064,616 

3,841,552 
2,796,807 


16,315,479 
20,259,753 

2,702,867 
7,507,957 


17,311,087 
4,447,182 


13,410,48« 


59,923,699 

11,852,943 

10,203,393 

1.997,105 


7,639,715 


6,638,359 
2,581,165 


10,210,824 
16,651,610 
31,711,285 


21,758,269 

28,365,889 

4,216,914 

8,257,635 


Total Gold  $     302,756,095 

Exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  During  1909 


Salted 

Horse  Hides. 

Dry  Ho 

RSE  Hides. 

Quebracho  Logs. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

1900* 

121,285 

389,625 

190,541 

274,428 

239,836 

2,398,400 

1901* 

136,901 

390,826 

181,027 

293,405 

198,919 

1,989,200 

1902 

1,900 

406,794 

1,975 

460,906 

245,723 

2,457,200 

1903 

2,233 

453,237 

1,302 

424,616 

200,201 

2.002,000 

1904 

2,083 

507,450 

977 

368,450 

252,723 

2,527,200 

1905 

78S 

160,799 

1,271 

444,027 

285,897 

4,275,164 

1906 

308 

68,933 

1,591 

507,738 

230,100 

3.425,101 

1907 

221 

51,691 

1,005 

261,721 

246,514 

3,132,493 

1908 

163 

18,740 

1,169 

248,077 

254,571 

2,962,184 

1909 

212 

28,026 

2,614 

657,009 

294,722 

4,380,033 

Extract  of  Meat 

Quebracho 

Wood  Extract. 

AND  Con: 

DENSED  Soup. 

Jerked  Beef. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

1900 

5,957 

597,700 

115 

230,416 

16,449 

1,979,557 

1901 

4,310 

431,000 

271 

449,807 

24,296 

2,879,455 

1902 

9,099 

909,900 

325 

604,465 

22,304 

2,647,450 

1903 

12,040 

1,204,000 

682 

793,773 

12,991 

1,542,018 

1904 

20,101 

2,011,000 

587 

528,232 

11,726 

1,391,93! 

1905 

29,408 

2,427,772 

842 

993,016 

25,288 

3,738,444 

1906 

30,839 

2,162,949 

656 

912,756 

4,650 

596,643 

1907 

28,195 

1,811,878 

1,255 

1,899,363 

10,649 

1,178,056 

1908 

48,162 

2,994,922 

1,076 

1,495,774 

6,651 

772,819 

1909 

55.493 

4,226,333 

1,981 

2,891,723 

11,622 

1,325.055 
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S'lrNDRy   STeats 


( 

JnitLED    A'ND 

Irozkn    ITeef. 

Kk  iZE.M 

ItfuTTON. 

Frozen   and   Preserved, 

Fears. 

Tons. 

\alue  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  c;oM. 

t90O 

24^90 

2,458,957 

56,412 

4,512,973 

3,-175 

415,473-. 

1901 

44,904 

4,490,447 

63,013 

5,041,023 

3,047 

391,890< 

1902 

70,018 

7,001,833 

80,073 

6,405,804 

4,729 

496,078. 

1903 

85,520 

8,151,956 

78,149 

6,251,959 

7,354 

720,297 

1904 

97,744 

9,774,354 

88,816 

7,089,287 

7,262 

709,454 

1905 

152,857 

15,285,693 

78,351 

6,268,059 

9,988 

1,360,200 

1906 

153,809 

15,380,897 

67,388 

5-,391,055 

10,119 

1,576,586. 

1907 

138,222 

13,822.162 

69;785 

5,582,781 

13,120 

2,373,622 

r908 

180,815 

18,081,443 

78,846 

6,307,688 

17,108 

2,420,454 

1909 

210,657 

21,065,747 

66,-495 

5,319,612 

20,224 

2,706,338; 

Tallow. 

Bi 

JTTER. 

E 

Iran. 

Years. 

Torre. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

I90O 

24,837 

2,805,327 

1,055 

263,939 

73,314 

1,163,120' 

1901 

33,368 

3,902,715 

1,510 

377,545 

92,630 

1,454,428- 

1902 

49,095 

6,209,038 

4,.12S 

1,277,969 

104,677 

1,726,562 

f903 

56,561 

4,755,579 

5,330 

2,132,056 

132,192 

1,894,693 

1904 

36,319 

4,012,08> 

5,2^4 

2,117,761 

154,456 

2,409,250- 

1905 

45,758 

5,321,099 

5,393 

2,.157,294 

176,664 

3,051,155 

1906 

25,301 

3,482,526 

4,405 

1,762,130 

178,517 

3,249,888 

1907 

30',915 

4,806,835 

3,035 

1,214,173 

209,125 

4,552,332 

1908 

43,977 

6,030,6ai 

3,550 

1,419,867 

208,309 

4,698,879 

(909 

54,525 

7,573,230 

3,993 

1,597,039 

207,238 

4,483,317 

Wheat. 

M 

aize. 

Linseed. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Valae  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

1900 

1,929,676 

48.627,653 

713,248 

11,933,747 

223,257 

10,674,01! 

1901 

904,289 

26,240-,733 

1,112,290 

18,887.397 

338,828 

16,513,26? 

1902 

644,908 

18,584,894 

I,I92,S29 

22,994,060 

340,937 

17,840,952 

1903 

1,681,327 

41,323,099 

2,104,384 

33,147,249 

593,601 

21.239,894 

1904 

2,303,724 

66,947,891 

2,469,518 

44,391,196 

880,541 

28,359,923 

1905 

2,868,281 

85,883,141 

2,222,289 

46,536,402 

654,792 

26,233,851 

1906 

2,247,988 

66,561,181 

2,693,739 

53,365,68-7 

538,496 

25,915,86r 

1907 

2,680,802 

82,727,747 

1,276,732 

29,653,979 

763,736 

36,081,221 

1908 

3,636,294 

128,842,610 

1,711,804 

41,556,865 

1,055,650 

49,004,704 

1909' 

2,514,130 

106,058,940 

2.273,412 

58,374,430 

887,222 

43,713,358 

Sugar. 

F 

LOUR. 

Hay. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Valae  $  Gold 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

Tons. 

Value  $  Gold. 

1900 

15,270 

1,221,633 

51,:03 

1,718,085 

102,836 

1,282,620 

1901 

49,413 

3,952,998 

71,742 

2,711,298 

95,120 

961,576 

1902 

41,694 

3,335,558 

39,040 

1,603.568 

98,166 

1,004,133 

1903 

30.340 

2,427,190 

71.980 

3,128,525 

95,859 

1,033,244 

1904 

18,311 

1,464,851 

107,298 

4,757,248 

52,509 

616,287 

1905 

2,199 

175,952 

144,760 

5,373,699 

60,943 

801,219 

1906 

106 

8,467 

128,998 

4,477,964 

72,886 

1,169,089 

1907 

64 

5,103 

127,499 

4,696,934 

46,877 

769,505 

I90S 

18 

1,475 

113,500 

5,133,335 

32,078 

599,937 

1909 

40 

3.177 

516,487 

5,594,852 

27,396 
H 

580,85,^ 

ORSES. 

Cattle. 

S 

HEEP. 

AsSES    . 

AND  Mules. 

Years. 

No. 

Value  $  Gold. 

No. 

Value  $  Gold. 

No. 

Value  $  Gold. 

1900 

150.550 

3,678,150 

198,102 

594,675 

56,400 

1,668,705 

1901 

119,189 

1,980,372 

25,746 

78,248 

39,022 

1,022,375 

1902 

118,303 

2,848,445 

122,501 

368,656 

85,159 

2,392,335 

1903 

181,860 

4,437,420 

167,747 

503,241 

65.223 

1,719,705 

1904 

129,275 

2,852,820 

28,137 

85,219 

71,668 

1,504,883 

1905 

262.681 

5,160.483 

120,166 

364,209 

61,358 

1,662,355 

1906 

71,106 

1,676,145 

102,916 

315,359 

38,184 

1,072,885 

1907 

74,841 

2,062,390 

110,567 

331,701 

25,585 

761,920 

1908 

60,916 

1,876,820 

103.792 

311,376 

24,212 

654.750 

1909 

132,450 

4,087,820 

88,636 

265,908 

18,639 

635,650 
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Sheepskins.                    Goatskins   and   Kidskins.  Horse-Hair. 

Years.           Tons.          Value  $  Gold.            Tons.         Value  $  Gold.  Tons.     Value  $  Gold. 

1900  37,593              7,472,988                  1,718            1,030,600  2,272  1,136,107 

1901  41,120              7,339,811                  1,827            1,096,200  2,563  1,004,677 

1902  41,405              8,487,078                 1,860            1,116,000  2,651  1,064,646 

1903  41,931            10,132,065                  1,782            1,069,500  2,355  1,147,879 

1904  37,000              8,676,025                 2,273            1,363,700  2,176  1,025,580 

1905  30,180              9,483,396                 2,348            1,344,767  2,429  1,245,788 

1906  23,781              8,513,910                 2,317            1,373,738  2,248  1,243,812 

1907  24,356              8,458,030                 1,330               811,259  2,329  1,280,122 

1908  26,376              5,626,416                 2,615            1,118,450  2,193  1,143,615 

1909  33,587              8,483,993                 2,992            1,460,259  2,732  1,368,724 

Wool.                     Salted  Ox  and  Cow  Hides.  Dry  Ox  and  Cow  Hides. 

Years.           Tons.          Value  $  Gold.            Tons.         Value  $  Gold.  Tons.     Value  $  Gold. 

1900  101,113            27,991,561               26,423            5,285,819  24,866  8,159,542 

1901  228,358            44,666,483               28,158            5,281,756  26,647  8,848,438 

1902  197,936            45,810,749               35,343            6,384,955  26,558  8,822,302 

1903  192,989            50.424,168               28,769            5,360,748  23,242  7,787,810 

1904  168,599            48,355,002               29,397            5,267,610  22,891  8,256,351 

1905  191,007            64.312,927               40,932            9,147,153  24,248  9.929,391 

1906  149,110            58,402,771               32,875            8,453,664  23,201  10,570,124 

1907  154,810            59,252,948               33,620            8,345,410  20,754  8,175,722 

1908  175.538            47,246,183               35,127            7.232,842  29,389  8,452,819 

1909  176,682            59,921,151                52,719          14,214,746  36,361  14,763,693 

EXPORTS— GRAND  TOTAL,   1909. 
Live  stock  products — 

Live  stock   4,992,726 

Meat,  hides,  wool,   etc 130,386,137 

Manufactured   animal    products 15,850,673 

By-products    2,318,820  153,543,356 

Agricultural  products — 

Raw   material    219,770,727 

Manufactured   products    5,729,651 

By-products    .- 5,003,618  230,503,996 

Woodland  products 8,927,362 

Products  of  the  chase 752,020 

Mineral  products 742,707 

Other  products  and  sundries 2,876,087 

Total  $  Gold     397,350,528 

Note. — The   export   figures   obtained   from    official   statistics. 


Argentine  International  Trade — 10  Years 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


gold 


imports. 
$113,485,069 
113,959,749 
103,039,256 
131,206,600 
187,305,969 
205,154,420 
269,970,521 
285,860,683 
272,972,736 
302,756,095 


gold  $1,985,711,098 


gold 


£393,990,297 


exports. 
$154,600,412 
167,716,102 
179,486,727 
220,984,524 
264,157,525 
322,843,841 
292,253,829 
296,204,369 
366,005,341 
397,350,528 


gold  $2,661,603,198 
£528,095,872 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

gold  $41,115,343 
53,756,353 
76,447,471 
89,777,924 
"  76,851,556 
117,689,421 
22,283,308 
10,343,686 
93,032,605 
94,594,433 


gold  $675,892,100 
£134,105,575 


For  Exports  and  Imports  to  and  from 

different  countries 

See  Next  Pa^e 
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Imports  and  Exports  to  and  from  Different   Couutrles. 

1905  1906  1907  1908  1909 

$  gold  $  gold  $  gold  $  gold  $  gold 

Belgium 

Imports     8,727,076  12,228,040  15.896,850  12,753,373  13,570,074 

Exports     20,780,850  25,621,395  29,592,133  35,778,188  41,306,799 

Bolivia 

Imports     126,237  134,112  126,877  156,062  154,799 

Exports     539,574  328,598  608,052  593,726  498,773 

Brazil 

Imports     5,328,004  6,641,025  7,849,355  7,285,946  8,177,805 

Exports     13,039,395  11,891,315  14,018,431  15,095.578  16,628,413 

Chile 

Imports     669,679  528,215  554,824  726,989  452.681 

Exports     1,510,831  1.385,537  1,850,667  1,537,507  2,671,567 

Cuba 

Imports     505,062  679,581  576,982  680,685  648,491 

Exports     420,525  247,391  724,480  289,466  543,958 

France 

Imports     21,248,202  26,744.875  25,468,026  26,476,917  30,801,132 

Exports     37,594,281  35,763,354  37,762,046  28,913,730  38,996.004 

Germany 

Imports     29,083,027  38.416,259  45,811.170  37.847,076  44,555,770 

Exports     37,058,221  39,417,196  36,423.056  34,751,994  41,353,332 

Holland 

Imports     1,288,995  1.511,744  1,762,006  3.038,030  2,211,110 

Exports     3,761,377  2,975,238  4,174,490  5,299,670  6,052,385 

Italy 

Imports     20,284,673  24,123,636  24.003,241  24,913,248  26,868,106 

Exports     6,468,941  6,906,124  5,219,466  7,907,857  12.635,710 

Paraguay 

Imports     1,616,917  1,308,972  1,414,337  1.509,955  1,660.174 

Exports     330,238  205,014  182,670  213,666  150,478 

Portugal 

Imports     300,901  327,043  289,964  356,255  298,971 

Exports     23,191  29,731  821,663  266,032 

South  Africa 

Imports     34,130  32,269  57,509  46,874  56,841 

Exports     5,524,338  3.958.031  1,415,590  860,442  111,972 

Spain 

Imports     5,726,872  7,368,269  7,294,469  8,618,110  9.326.671 

Exports     2,334,802  2,-572.576  1,935,605  2.599,603  3,200,259 

U.   Kingdom 

Imports     68,391,043  94,829.938  97,935,743  93,371,396  99,198,269 

Exports     44,826.670  43,224.038  53,716,152  78,324,723  80,745,066 

United  States 

Imports     28,920,443  39,474,894  38,842,277  35,597,004  43,068,829 

Exports     15,717,458  13,332,112  10,940,436  13.023,238  26.066,790 

Uruguay 

Imports     1,023,612  1,833,241  2.472.754  2,207,038  2,496.611 

Exports     6.705.016  5,034,440  1,376,638  774,454  1,363,901 

Other  Countries 

Imports     11,879,547  13,788,408  15,504,296  18,387,778  19,209,761 

Exports  and 

for    orders...  126,208,133  99,391,470  96,234.729  139.219.836  124,759,089 

Total     Imports 205,154,420  269,970,521  285,860,683  272,972,736  302.756.095 

Total     Exports....  322,843,841  292,253,829  296,204,369  366,005,341  397,350.528 

Grand    Total    527,998,261  562,224,350  582,065,052  638,978,077  700,106,623 
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Exports  of  Several  Countries  Proportion  Per  H«ad 
of  Population 

TTHE     ARGENTINE     REPUBLIC     IS     THE     THIRD     M,1ST     POWERFUL     EXPORTING     COUNTRY     IN     TH« 

WORLD. 

Exports.  $  GoW 

$  Gold  Per 

Population.                  MillioHS.  Head, 

a     Holland    , 5,747,269                        916.1  159.09 

2  Belgium   7,317,561                        501.3  68.50 

3  Argentine   Republic    6.510,000                        397,3  61.10 

4  Denmark    2,630,000                        162.2  «l.-00 

-5     Switzerland    3,490,000                        207.7  59.50 

•6     United  Kingdom 44,538,718                    2,402.0  54.00 

7  Cuba    2,048,986                          97.4  47.50 

8  Uruguay     1,094,668                          47.2  43.10 

9  Canada 6,940,504                        270.7  39.00 

ao     Chile 3,871,000                        115.8  29.90 

11  Norway     2,330,364                          67.8  29,90 

12  Germany 62,097,000                     1,754.6  28.30 

13  France 39,267,000                     1,010.2  25.70 

14  Sweden     5,737,713                        134.9  25.00 

15  CoGta    Rica     361,770                            7.8  21.50 

J6     United   States    87,189,392                    1,697.8  19.40 

17     Brazil     20,298,297                     -  321,2  15.80 

THE    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA    WITH  THE    RE 

PUBLICS  OF  SOUTH  AMERIC.V   IN    1909  IS   SHOWN   IN   THE 

FOLLOWING  TABLES  COMPILED   FROM  THE 

AMERICAN  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS. 

(12   Months   Trade   Ending  June,    1909.) 

Balance  of  Trade. 

In  Favor  Against 

Imports.              Exports.           of  U.  S.  A.  U.  S.  A. 

Argentine    Republic    $22,230,182       $33,712,505        $11,482,323 

Guiana    (British) 791,349  2,009,988  1,218,639 

Bolivia      138  792,691  792,553 

Guiana    (French)     39,728  371,615  331,887 

Paraguay     ..,  16,777  52,268  35,491 

Brazil     98,053,229         17,527,692  $-80,525,537 

Chile     13,712,373            5,466,286  8,246,087 

Venezuela     8,313,609            2,568,211  5,745,398 

Columbia     7,010,304            3,679,070  3,331,234 

Peru     6,386,544            4,557,864  1,828.680 

Ecuador     2,730,372            1,849,657  880,715 

Uruguay      3,726,877            3,360,313  366,564 

Guiana    (Dutch)    865,743               612,087  253,656 

Falkland    Islands    1,499                    1,433  66 


$163,878,724       $76,561,680       $13,860,893       $101,177,937 

VALUE    OF    MERCHANDISE    EXPORTED    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES    TO 

THE  REPUBLICS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  IN  THE  YEAR   1909,  SHOWING 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   ARGENTINE   MARKET. 

To   the   Argentine   Republic    $33,712,505 

"    Brazil $17,527,692 

"    Chile     5,466,286 

"    Peru     4,557,864 

•"    Uruguay     3,360,313 

"    Venezuela     2,568,211 

"    Paraguay    52,268 

33,532,634 

"    Columbia     $3,679,070 

■"  Guiana    (British)     2,009,988 

"  Ecuador    1,849,657 

"  Bolivia     792,691 

"  Guiana    (Dutch)     612,087 

"  Guiana    (French)    371,615 

■"  Falkland    Islands    1,433 

9,316,541 

Total  value  of  sales  to  South  America    $76,561,680 

The  Argentine  Republic  receives  44  per  cent,  of  total. 
Note. — The  figures  have  been  obtained  from  official  statistics, 
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Positioii  Held  by  the  Argentine  Repnblir  in  the  Oxport  Trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom 


VAccordiiig   to    British    Official    Publications. 

llirchases   Per   Capita. 


Value   of   exports   from   Great    Britain    to: 

1  East    Indies    £.49,133,000  1 

2  Germany     32,306,000  2 

3  Australasia     3M32,0O0  3 

4  U.    S.    America 29,728,000  4 

5  France 21,470,000  5 

6  Argentina   18,721,000  6 

7  Canada      16,283,000  7 

8  South    Africa    15,085,000  8 

Note. — T&e    Argentine    Kepublic    is    thre  sixth 
eluding  the  Colonies. 


Population. 

Australasia     5,735,259 

Argentina      6,500,000 

Canada      6,940,504 

Uruguay      1,094,688 

South    Africa     7,306,697 

Holland     5,747,269 

Denmark     2,605,268 

West    Indies     1,563,224 


Per 
Capita, 
£5.46 
2.88- 
2.35- 
2.14 
2.06- 
2.041 
1.95> 
1.49' 


best    market    of    Great    Britain,    in^ 


Val»e  of  Merchandise  Received  Free  of  Duty  daring 
the  year  11*08 


Ihportbd   from  : 

$  Gold. 

United    Kingdom 51,118,134 

U.   S.  of  America .., 8,450,958 

Germany     6,335,868 

British    Possessions    5,024,626 

Belgium     4,913,X)61 

France     2,838,930 

Uruguay 1,490,689 

Italy     1,141,812 

Dutch    Possessions    977,202 

Russia     816,053 

Austria    Hungary    376,509 

Spain    384,833 

Paraguay    308,527 

Netherlands     236,640 

Brazil     141,018 

Canada     134,374 

Switzerland     74.012 

Bolivia     68,332 

Note. — ^The    British    trade  has    always 

''Free  of  Duty"  of  her  total.  The   United 
sune  great  advantage.     For  further  particula 


$  Gold. 

S\verf«n     37,660' 

Chile      25,224 

Australia     22.479' 

Norway     21,182 

Roumania     15,460* 

Africa     8,452: 

Denmark 8,184 

Portugal     8,13S 

Turkey    4.027' 

Cuba    1,998 

Egypt     1,898 

China      914 

Greece 552 

Mexico     , 454 

Japan      , 309 

Others 1 17,014 


$85,106,128 
maintained  a  very  high  percentage  of 
States  exporters  should  aim  at  this  very 
rs  write  the  author. 
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Foreign  Commerce  of  Latin  America  and  Share  thereof  by  the 
United  States 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  into  and  from  specified 
American  countries  and  share  of  the  United  States  therein  dur- 
ing the  latest  year*  for  which  figures  are  available.  From  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  respective  countries. 


(Prepared  by  Bureau 

of   Statistics, 

Department 

of   Commerce 

and  Labor,  February 

15,  1911.) 

Imports 

Per 

Exports 

Per 

Imports 

from  the 

cent 

Exports 

to  the 

cent 

from  all 

United 

from 

to  all 

United 

to 

Countries. 

countries. 

States. 

U.  S. 

countries. 

States. 

U.S. 

Argentina     .... 

$292,160,000 

$41,561,000 

14.3 

$353,195,000 

$12,567,000 

3.6 

Bolivia     

20,774,000 

4,164,000 

20.0 

24,038,000 

a       384 

Brazil  b   

179,690,000 

22,266,000 

12.4 

214,300,000 

85,938,000 

40.1 

Chile  c    

94,350,000 

9,601,000 

10.2 

116,489,000 

16,083,000 

13.8 

Colombia    

13,514,000 

3,690,000 

27.4 

14,989,000 

6,897,000 

46.0 

Costa   Rica    . . . 

5,629,000 

2,618,000 

46.5 

7,758,000 

4,096,000 

52.8 

Cuba  d    

98,240,000 

49,956,000 

50.9 

115,637,000 

99,973,000 

86.5 

Ecuador    

10,003,000 

1,994,000 

19.9 

12,925,000 

3,768,000 

29.2 

Guatemala    .... 

5,812,000 

1,719,000 

29.6 

6,756,000 

1,777,000 

26.3 

Haiti     

4,701,000 

3,054,000 

65.0 

3,479,000 

447,000 

12.9 

Honduras     

2,754,000 

1,828,000 

66.4 

1,859,000 

1,613,000 

86.8 

Mexico  e 

97,039,000 

56,213,000 

57.9 

115,089.000 

86.127.000 

74.8 

Nicaragua    

3.000,000 

1,297,000 

43.2 

4,500,000 

1,034,000 

22.0 

Panama   f    .... 

7,807,000 

4,460,000 

57.1 

1,827,000 

1,654,000 

91.5 

Paraguay   

3,930,000 

•  55,000 

1.4 

3,732,000 

16,000 

.4 

Peru    

25,771,000 

5,815,000 

22.6 

26,161,000 

5,875,000 

22.5 

Salvador    

4,241,000 

1,287,000 

30.3 

5,896,000 

1,954,000 

33.1 

Santo    Domingo 

4,905,000 

2,605,000 

53.1 

9,595,000 

5,223,000 

54.4 

Uruguay   g    ... 

34,619,000 

3,135,000 

9.1 

37,281,000 

2,107,000 

5.7 

Venezuela    

10,186,000 

2,876,000 

28.2 

14,627,000 

5,194,000 

35.5 

Total 


$919,125,000     $220,194,000       24.0     $1,090,133,000     $342,343,384       31.4 


Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Bolivia. 

Specie  not  included. 

Figures  are   those  of  imports  for  consumption   and   domestic   exports. 

Figures  are  those  of  general  trade. 

e.  Figures  include  bullion  and  specie.     Imports  through  post  offices  not  included. 

f.  Commerce  of  Canal  Zone  not  included. 

g.  Figures  are  those  of  special  trade  including  bullion  but  not  coin. 

*1908  for  exports  except  Paraguay,  1907;  Haiti,  1907-8;  Mexico  and  Cuba,  1908-9; 
1908  for  imports  except  Paraguay,  1907;  Haiti,  1907-8;  Mexico,  Cuba,  1908-9;  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile  and  Peru,  1909. 


b. 


d. 


From  the  above  official  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  receives  from  the  United  States  14  per  cent,  of 
her  total  imports,  whereas  the  United  States  takes  only  a  little 
over  3  per  cent,  of  the  Argentine  exports. 
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liXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 

ARGENTINE. 

(Values  in  United  States  Gold  Dollars.) 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

1907.  1908.             1909. 

Rails  for  railways,  steel $1,731,745  $290,343        $521,066 

Structural  iron  and  steel 59,141  163,920          184,184 

Wire  1,327,371  1,494,691       1,350,449 

Builders'  hardware,  saws  and 

tools 768,995  728,127         737,396 

Steam  engines  and  parts  of 

locomotives 410,917  169,315          809,475 

Number  of  locomotives— 1905,  15;  1905,  19;  1907,  49;  1908,  10; 
1909,  52. 

All  other $257,585       259,481        $578,095 

Fron  and  steel  pipes  and  fit- 
tings         105,911  159,702          172.844 

All    other    manufactures    of 

iron  and  steel 1,009,693  1,468,666       1,589,831 

AGENCIES  COVERING  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  following  classification,  character  or  condition  of 
agencies  may  be  considered  as  universally  adopted  in  trading: 

Export  agents  having  the  control  of  one  or  several  for- 
eign markets. 

Export  agents  having  no  control  but  at  liberty  to  place  good.*^ 
on  any  foreign  market. 

Exclusive  import  agent  controlling  the  whole  market  or 
several  markets. 

Import  agent  controlling  a  certain  territory. 

Import  agents  selling  from  catalogues. 

Import  agents  selling  from  samples. 

Import  agents  selling  from  stock. 

Own  branch  house. 

The  above  named  classes  of  agents  are  generally  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  their  character  can  be  called  standard, 
all  other  agents  would  be  called  special  representatives  or 
travelers. 

Export  agents  having  the  control  of  one  or  several  foreign 
markets.  If  unfamiliar  with  a  foreign  market  the  manu- 
facturer very  often  places  his  exclusive  sale  for  foreign  markets 
in  the  hands  of  an  export  agent.  The  following  question  has 
often  been  made,  "Is  it  advisable  to  place  the  exclusive  sale  of 
goods  in  the  hands  of  an  export  agent?"  Like  every  other  con- 
dition for  selling  a  product,  this  condition  has  advantages  and  dis- 
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advantages.  The  advantages  are  mainly  that  the  manufacturer 
gets  cash  for  his  goods,  or  if  closely  connected  with  the  export 
agent,  would  likely  afford  8  or  30  days  credit,  allowing  the  export 
agent  the  advantage  of  all  discounts.  Further,  after  the  goods 
leave  the  factory  they  are  generally  at  the  risk  of  the  export 
agent.  The  latter  has,  as  a  rule,  several  sub-agents  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  exclusive  export  agent  seldom  advertises  the 
goods  sold  by  him,  would  leave  this  entirely  to  the  criterion  of  the 
dealers  in  his  goods. 

Some  export  agents  have  branch  houses  in  South  America, 
and  if  so,  the  goods  are  likely  to  be  better  looked  after,  and  the 
respective  market  better  covered ;  often  they  carry  a  complete 
line  of  samples,  and  at  times  also  stock ;  and,  as  a  rule,  would 
not  handle  competing  lines ;  these,  however,  are  conditions  to  be 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  These  agents  having  branch  houses, 
have  without  doubt  been  the  pioneers  of  United  States  goods  in 
South  America,  and  if  a  manufacturer  can  get  a  first-class  export 
agent  having  a  branch  house,  say  in  Buenos  Aires,  such  arrange- 
ment can  be  considered  good.  The  disadvantages  of  such  an 
arrangement  are,  however,  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  control 
the  market,  does  not  possess  the  names  of  the  clients,  and  knows 
not  the  retail  selling  prices. 

Export  agents  without  control,  but  having  the  right  to 
sell  an  article.  Such  agents  are  sometimes  injurious  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  an  article  placed  on  a  market  broadcast  often  causes 
conflicts  both  for  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  For  instance,  if  an 
article  made  in  the  States  is  sold  through  Hamburg,  London  or 
any  other  foreign  city,  and  at  the  same  time  sold  by  an  export 
agent,  without  full  control,  a  fluctuation  in  the  retail  price  is 
apt  to  take  place,  bringing  about  a  conflict;  and  the  buyer  very 
often  loses  thereby  his  entire  confidence  in  the  article  offered  him 
under  such  conditions.  The  manufacturer  placing  his  goods  on 
the  foreign  markets  under  such  conditions  is  likely  to  lose  in  the 
future  the  whole  export  business  as  regards  South  America.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  disadvantage  of  some  export  selling 
principles  adopted  in  the  States,  it  would  perhaps  be  practical  to 
mention  the  following  case : 

A  manufacturer,  maker  of  a  certain  engine,  placed  his  ex- 
clusive export  sale  for  it  in  the  hands  of  a  London  firm ;  said  firm 
divided  the  European  territory,  gave  the  control  of  Brazil  to  a  firm 
in  Lisbon,  and  the  control  of  Argentine  to  a  firm  in  Barcelona,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  Lisbon  firm  had  old  established  con- 
nections in  Brazil,  and  the  Barcelona  firm  had  likewise  good 
connections   in   the  Argentine   Republic.     The  manufacturer  re- 
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ceived  a  tlirt-ct  iiieiuiry  from  Buciius  Aires;  aiul  faithful  U)  his 
engagements,  he  referred  the  inquiry  to  his  London  friends  hav- 
ing the  exclusive  sale  abroad,  and  they  in  turn  referred  the  in- 
quiry to  Barcelona,  and  the  Barcelona  firm  finally  referred  the 
matter  to  their  Buenos  Aires  agents.  The  inquirer  in  Buenos 
Aires,  tired  of  waiting  for  the  reply,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  New 
York,  and  asked  him  to  buy  an  engine  from  the  firm  X;  this 
friend  bought  the  engine  as  if  for  private  use  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  got,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  all  the  discounts.  By 
the  time  the  Buenos  Aires  firm  received  the  ofifer  from  London, 
through  Barcelona,  and  the  sub-agent  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  price 
of  the  engine  had  practically  doubled. 

Of  course,  this  harmful  way  of  doing  business  in  foreign 
countries  has  gradually  become  antiquated ;  yet  some  conserva- 
tive manufacturers  are  still  sticking  to  their  old  methods. 

To  give  one  firm  the  control  of  several  markets,  even  in 
South  America,  is  not  considered  good.  If  you  give  the  full  con- 
trol of  the  whole  Argentine  the  agent  has  to  keep  very  busy  to 
look  after  the  same,  because  it  is  a  large  territory;  and  again 
would  likely  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  carry  the  weight  of  sev- 
eral markets.  Should  you,  however,  give  the  whole  of  the 
Argentine  to  one  firm,  let  this  be  the  right  one  for  your  article, 
and  make  your  contract  so  that  your  goods  must  be  sold  up  to  a 
certain  quantity  or  the  contract  must  be  canceled.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  use  good  judgment,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  take 
an  interest  in  your  agent,  not  abandon  him ;  investigate  the  rea- 
sons why  he  does  not  send  you  orders,  and  if  you  receive  few 
orders  investigate  why  he  does  not  send  you  more ;  and  if  possible 
pay  him  a  visit  either  in  person  or  by  some  one  of  your  confi- 
dence, knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  your  business,  and  again,  if 
you  are  satisfied  and  you  know  that  your  agent  is  working  hard 
in  your  interest,  afiford  him  the  means  to  increase  the  trade,  con- 
tributing, if  possible,  to  the  selling  expenses,  which  are  very  high 
in  that  country.  The  sale  of  an  article,  whether  expensive  or 
cheap,  rests  upon  the  amount  spent  on  advertising.  This  is  so 
all  over  the  world  and  why  should  it,  therefore,  not  be  so  in 
South  America? 

Protect  your  exclusive  export  or  exclusive  import  agents  to 
the  very  best  of  your  ability,  and  should  you  receive  direct  in- 
quiries refer  them  to  him,  make  no  direct  quotations,  and  if  you 
receive  a  direct  order  from  an  outside  export  agent,  and  you  are 
sure  that  the  goods  are  going  to  the  territory  of  your  exclusive 
agent,  be  honest  about  it,  lose  the  order,  do  not  fill  it ;  it  will  pay 
you  more  to  be  loyal  to  your  agent,  because  generally  the  South 
American  is  loyal  to  you. 
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It  has  often  been  thought  wise  to  spHt  the  total  of  the  market 
into  several  sections.  This  method  of  doing  business,  however,  is 
in  most  cases  not  advisable,  because  the  sub-agents  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  an  order  will  often  trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  causing  conflicts  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  territory 
to  handle,  yet  not  too  large  for  a  good  firm  having  themselves 
sub-agents  and  travelers.  In  Brazil,  where  the  territory  is  much 
larger,  and  the  selling  centers  more  apart,  it  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant to  consider  the  system  of  various  import  agents ;  but 
again  here  also  the  first-class  exclusive  agents  have  their  sub- 
agents  or  branch  houses  in  the  several  selling  centers  of  Brazil. 

During  many  years  the  selling  from  catalogues  has  been 
done  and  not  without  success;  but  lately  the  selling  from  samples 
has  become  more  general,  and  due  to  the  urgent  demand  of  cer- 
tain articles  the  agents  are  becoming  obliged  also  to  offer  stock 
facilities.  The  selling  from  catalogue,  however,  is  advantageous 
as  regards  reduced  selling  expenses ;  but  has  sometimes  the  dis- 
advantage of  misleading  cuts,  the  art  of  printing,  the  art  of  re- 
touching the  photo  of  an  article  has  become  too  artistic.  For  in- 
stance, a  cut  of  an  engine  would  not  show  any  part  of  its  rough 
cartings,  etc. ;  and  on  receipt  of  the  engine,  the  buyer  might  be- 
lieve to  have  received  the  wrong  article,  and  misunderstandings 
are  therefore  occasioned.  Of  course,  general  articles  such  as 
drugs,  dry  goods  in  general,  hardware,  etc.,  can  easily  be  sold  from 
catalogues  without  any  risk  of  involuntarily  misleading  the  buyer. 

Selling  from  samples  is  a  more  secure  system,  and  no  misun- 
derstanding can  possibly  take  place ;  it  being,  however,  understood 
that  the  goods  ordered  must  be  according  to  the  sample  shown  the 
client,  otherwise  he  is  entitled  to  refuse  the  shipment,  or  special 
concessions  must  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  return  charges. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  manufacturer,  more  unscrui^ulous 
than  others,  sends  specially  well  made  samples,  perhaps  not  with 
fraudulent  intent,  but  in  order  to  present  his  article  in  the  best 
manner.  This  is  specially  so  with  samples  going  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions. 

The  best  system  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  selling  from  stock; 
the  buyer  can  examine  the  stock  and  can  get  the  goods  quick  and 
without  breakage,  which  might  take  place  if  ordered  otherwise; 
but  again  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  import  agents  to  keep 
stock,  because  above  all  it  involves  the  investment  of  a  dead 
capital,  and  very  heavy  warehouse  expenses,  and  the  strict  cash 
system,  see  index  (Credit),  is  often  prohibitive,  and  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  importer  to  keep  stock  of  any  importance;  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  in  the  negotiations  on  account  of  the  long  time 
required  to  receive  the  goods  ordered  from  catalogues  or  samples. 
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Sometimes  It  takes  5,  6  and  even  8  months  before  receiving  the 
goods  ordered  from  the  States.  However,  the  chief  reason,  and 
the  prohibitive  reason,  for  keeping  larger  stock  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  restriction  of  credit,  and  if  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  South  Ameri- 
can markets  in  an  adequate  manner,  this  question  must  be  fully 
considered. 

Of  course,  the  very  best  way  of  placing  goods  on  a  foreign 
market  is  to  establish  your  own  branch  houses ;  and  if  this  can  be 
made  possible  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  to  do 
so,  yet  before  such  step  is  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
market  thoroughly,  to  calculate  the  expenses  attached,  and  the 
possibilities  of  extra  profits  which  undoubtedly  can  be  made.  Be- 
fore establishing  a  branch  house  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a 
market  expert  such  as  the  author  or  any  other  competent  person. 

The  establishing  of  a  branch  house  with  legal  power  to  act 
as  if  it  were  the  main  office  of  the  firm  would  be  very  expensive 
if  following  the  strict  reading  of  the  corresponding  law.  The 
procedure  imposed  by  the  laws  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
be  avoided  nor  modified.  If  it  is  the  purpose  to  establish  branches 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  shipping  companies  and  a  number 
of  others  such  institutions  must  necessarily  consult  an  expert.  A 
factory  or  an  export  firm  can  establish  a  branch  house  without 
being  considered  by  the  law  as  a  main  office ;  yet  having  legal 
power,  through  a  special  representative,  or  manager,  having  spe- 
cial power  of  attorney.  This  way  of  establishing  branch  houses  is 
more  simple,  and,  of  course,  less  expensive ;  but  again  for  the 
drafting  of  a  power  of  attorney  and  general  points,  an  expert 
should  be  consulted. 

Correspondence  M^ith  Sonth  America 

It  is  essential  that  the  correspondence  should  be  in  the 
Spanish  language;  that  is  to  say,  if  an  inquiry  is  received  in  said 
language,  the  reply  should  be  in  Spanish  and  not  in  English ; 
(with  Brazil  the  Portuguese  language  should  be  used;  there, 
however,  French  is  generally  understood).  A  client  receiving  a 
letter  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  which  he  can  read  in  person,  and 
thoroughly  understand  its  contents,  will  favorably  impress  him, 
and  the  exporter  will  have  a  chance  to  obtain  business.  An  in- 
quiry replied  to  in  English  will  hardly  ever  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. If  your  general  trade  with  South  America  is  good  get 
a  Spanish  correspondent;  and  he  should  not  only  be  a  translator 
of  your  English  dictation,  but  should  know  and  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  American  countries.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  engage  a  native  of  Latin  America,  because  he  is  more 
familiar  with  the  idiomatic  terms  used,  and   for  this  purpose 
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should  be  preferred  lu  any  other  nationahty,  having  a  thorough 
good  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  It  is  often  thought  and 
even  said  that  the  Latin  American  is  inferior  to  other  races; 
this  statement  is  erroneous.  The  Latin  American  might  not 
have  the  practical  experience  of  the  United  States  trade,  but  in 
intelligence  and  as  a  business  man  he  is  quite  equal  to  any  other 
nationality,  and  often  superior  to  others.  As  a  rule,  a  Latin 
American  is  poorly  paid  in  the  United  States,  his  salary  is  much 
inferior  to  the  salaries  of  his  companions,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  good  work ;  if  a  Latin  American  is  poorly  paid 
he  will  work  like  a  machine,  and  will  not  use  his  best  intelli- 
gence ;  he  is  discouraged,  and  his  moral  condition  is  often  taken 
for  "indolence  and  laziness"  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
is  not  so,  he  is,  as  before  said,  discouraged,  and  will  act  as  any 
other  man  would  act  under  like  circumstances,  (iet  the  right  man, 
pay  him  well,  and  you  will  always  find  him  to  be  a  valuable  assist- 
ant, and  being  industrious  and  honest  he  will  soon  gain  your 
entire  confidence. 

Your  letters  should  not  be  as  short  as  if  written  in  English, 
treat  your  prospective  clients  in  a  more  familiar  and  friendly  way, 
this  will  impress  him  favorably  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  give  you 
his  orders  if  the  proposition  made  is  good  otherwise.  The 
Latin  American  buyer  is  accustomed  to  much  commercial  eti- 
quette, if  you  write  him  abruptly  he  will  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  your  offer;  for  instance,  if  you  write  him  as  follows: 
"Your  inquiry  received,  under  separate  cover  we  send  you  our 
English  catalogue,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  orders, 
with  draft  attached,  our  terms  being  strictly  cash.  Our  prices  are 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  extra  charge  made  for  packing."  Should  you 
write  a  Latin  American  prospective  client  as  above,  you  can 
be  almost  sure  that  your  correspondence,  catalogue  included, 
on  arrival  will  go  into  the  waste  basket,  especially  so  if  the 
letter  received  is  short  of  postage,  which  is  quite  often  the  case. 
See  index  (Postage).  Notwithstanding  the  courteous  way  of 
writing  employed  by  the  South  American,  he  may  often  use  a 
common  class  of  paper,  perhaps  without  any  letter  heading ; 
yet  the  inquirer  might  be  very  wealthy  (which  is  quite  often  the 
case),  and  these  people,  simple  and  unpretentious,  are  the  best 
customers  to  deal  with,  and  should,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
the  exporter,  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  if  only  as  mere 
business  policy. 

The  Latin  American  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  make  his 
money  nor  to  spend  it  as  the  North  American ;  he  is,  therefore, 
more  calm,  and  although  he  agrees  that  "time  is  money,"  he  wishes 
to  take  his  time  to  consider  the  propositions  made,  and,  as  before 
stated,  it  pleases  him  to  receive  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  his 
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own  habits  and  custom,  and  thtse  sliould  be  carefull\   studied  by 
the  exporter  to  insure  success. 

ADVERTISING  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

It  is  very  often  asked,  What  is  the  best  way  for  seUing: 
goods  in  South  America?  Is  it  customary  to  advertise  the  goods 
in  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines?  Are  the  daihes  and  the 
magazines  of  importance?  What  are  tlie  rates  for  advertising 
in  South  America? 

The  advertising  in  South  America  constitutes,  as  in  most 
all  other  countries,  the  principal  selling  medium,  and  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  an  article  on  the  Argentine 
market  without  advertising  the  same,  and  the  class  of  publications 
to  be  employed  depends  entirely  on  the  article  to  be  sold.  There- 
fore, upon  deciding  to  advertise  in  the  Argentine,  it  would  be 
well  to  consult  an  authority  on  the  market ;  the  author  or  any 
other  competent  person. 

The  publications  in  the  Argentine  Republic  as  well  as  iit 
Brazil  and  Chile  can  be  classed  in  three  different  sections:  (a) 
The  morning  dailies,  (b)  the  evening  dailies,  and  (c)  the  numer- 
ous magazines. 

The  most  important  morning  dailies  are  "La  Prensa,"  circu- 
lation about  100,000,  the  "Nacion,"  with  a  circulation  of  ahuul 
85,000,  and  "La  Argentina,"  with  the  largest  circulaticjn  of  an)' 
South  American  daily,  being  between  125.000  and  150,000,  and 
some  days  over  200,000. 

"La  Prensa"  and  "La  Argentina"  are  the  most  popular  morn- 
ing dailies,  and  are  read  by  all  classes,  principally  by  the  masses, 
"La  Nacion"  being  the  favorite  of  the  upper  classes.  All  of  these 
morning  papers  are  of  great  value  for  commercial  advertising  and 
their  rates  are  from  75  cents  American  gold  to  $2.00  per  centi- 
meter of  colunni,  the  price  varying  according  to  tlie  position  (»r 

In  the  provinces  many  morning  dailies  are  published,  lists 
and  rates  can  be  obtained  through  the  author  or  the  Argentine 
Consuls  stationed  abroad. 

.Among  the  foremost  and  most  jjopular  evening  papers  pub- 
lished in  Buenos  Ayres  are:  "La  Razon"  and  "Kl  Diario."  both 
published  in  three  special  editions,  "La  Hazon"  having  the  larg- 
est circulation  of  the  two,  about  100,0(X).  The  advertising  rates 
of  these  two  evening  papers  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
morning  tlailies.  Many  more  morning  and  evening  papers  are 
published  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  their  circulation  is  much  smaller. 

Two  English  morning  papers  are  published  in  Buenos  .A.yres, 
"The  Standard"  and  "The'  Buenos  .Aires  llerald,"  both  having 
a   very   important   circulation,   the   latter   publishing  a   weekly   of 
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great  importance  called  "The  Buenos  Aires  Weekly."  Adver- 
tisers wishing  to  cover  the  whole  held  of  the  Republic,  and  mainly 
reach  the  English  speaking  population,  should  consider  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  these  two  important  English  dailies  (rates  on 
application). 

Among  the  German  publications  the  "Deutscher  La  Plata 
Zeitung,"  and  the  "Argentinische  Tageblatt"  are  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  French  daily  "Le  Courier  de  la  Plata." 

In  order  to  obtain  results  from  the  dailies  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  daily  advertisement,  because  this  would  be  too  expen- 
sive, the  rates  being  high ;  twice  or  three  times  a  week  is  usual, 
and  sometimes  once  a  week  would  be  sufficient.  However,  ad- 
vertising has  the  same  advantage  in  the  Argentine  as  elsewhere, 
the  more  money  spent  wisely  the  better  are  the  results. 

The  two  most  important  magazines  published  in  Buenos 
Ayres  are  "Caras  y  Caretas"  and  the  "P-B-T,"  both  having  a 
very  large  circulation  throughout  South  America,  not  less  than 
100,000,  and  both  are  weekly.  The  rates  of  these  two  magazines 
are  about  alike,  from  $75  to  $250  gold  dollars  per  page  and  per 
publication.  Notwithstanding  the  high  rates  they  are  full  of 
advertisements  because  known  to  give  the  best  results.  Among 
the  most  popular  magazines  are  "The  Vida  Moderna"  and  "Tit- 
Bits,"  both  having  a  very  large  circulation,  the  first  named  mainly 
among  the  upper  classes,  the  second  among  the  masses  (rates  on 
application).  "El  Hogar"  and  "El  Sol"  are  also  quite  important 
weeklies  and  are  of  importance  for  special  articles. 

Buenos  Aires  has  few  really  good  trade  papers,  the  most 
important  are:  For  engineering,  "La  Ligenieria" ;  for  construc- 
tion, "La  Propiedad" ;  for  railroad  material,  "El  Ferro-Carril" ; 
for  general  articles,  "El  Comercio  Argentine,"  and  many  maga- 
zines, all  good  for  their  special  purpose  (rates  on  application). 

Note. — The  rates  given  in  this  book  are  only  an  idea  or 
guide;  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  special  contracts  and  if 
advertisements  are  of  much  importance  some  discounts  are 
obtained. 

Advance  payment  is  not  always  exacted ;  firms  of  doubtful 
standing  must,  of  course,  pay  in  advance,  as  is  done  all  over  the 
world ;  firms  in  good  standing  can  easily  obtain  the  usual  credit 
as  granted  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  publications  published  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Spanish  language  are  very  popular  in  the  Argentine,  and 
as  they  also  circulate  throughout  Central  and  South  America,  they 
are  recommended  to  advertisers  because  known  to  give  good 
returns.  As  to  their  importance  and  rates  consult  the  commer- 
cial institutions,  advertising  agents,  etc. 
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Some  first-class  advertising  agents  for  Latin-American  pub- 
lications are  established  throughout  the  States,  and  if  the  adver- 
tisers are  satisfied  with  their  services  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  no  change  in  the  policy  already  adopted.  A  new  advertiser 
for  South  America  would  do  best  applying  direct  for  arrange- 
ments. 

The  translation  of  advertisements  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  care  of  the  papers  and  magazines;  the  Spanish  mostly  used 
in  publications  received  from  the  States  is  not  always  good  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  and  misleading.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
with  the  drafting  of  advertisements  in  the  Spanish  language  and 
only  first-class  translators  should  be  employed. 

No  reason  can  be  given  why  manufacturers  and  exporters 
should  not  advertise  to  advantage  in  South  America.  If  the 
density  of  population  of  South  America  is  compared  with  that  of 
the  United  States  it  can  be  said  that  the  results  obtained  in  the 
South  are  superior  to  those  obtained  in  the  North ;  yet  the  Amer- 
icans of  the  North  are  too  conservative  as  regards  spending  on 
advertising  in  the  South,  the  majority  saying  that  they  are  un- 
familiar with  the  markets,  the  distance  is  so  great  and  so  forth. 
If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  South  American  markets,  get 
familiar  at  once,  if  you  wish  the  trade,  and  to  speak  of  distance  is 
simply  ridiculous  nowadays.  Considering  the  reasons  given  by 
the  United  States  manufacturers  and  exporters  for  not  adver- 
tising, no  real  argument  can  be  found ;  the  truth  being  that  the 
advertising  budget  for  the  United  States  is  too  high,  and  the 
South  American  markets  are  therefore  overlooked,  and  consid- 
ered in  this  respect  of  no  importance.  The  exporter,  however, 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  his  future  dealings,  and  investigating 
the  conditions  of  the  South  American  markets,  must  admit  that 
hitherto  he  has  been  too  conservative  and  has  depended  entirely 
on  the  pocket  of  his  agents,  bearing  the  entire  weight  of  the 
selling  expenses,  thus  making  the  selling  price  at  retail  too  high. 

Why  should  the  selling  agents  in 
the  North  rest  entirely  on  the  advertising  made  and  devised  by  the 
producer,  and  in  the  South  rest  entirely  on  the  advertising  made 
and  devised  by  the  agents?  After  all  it  is  the  public  that  is  pay- 
ing for  the  selling  expenses,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  and 
this  being  so  both  in  North  and  South  America,  why  not  trade 
abroad  on  similar  principles  to  those  at  home.  If  thereby  better 
results  can  be  obtained,  the  selling  expenses  will  be  better  bal- 
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anced,  and  the  article  will  be  put  on  the  South  American  markets 
at  a  more  advantageous  price,  and  their  demand  will  naturally 
increase.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  export  price  is  less  than 
the  home  selling  price ;  this  might  so  occur  as  the  result  of  conv- 
petition;  but  this  is  general  throughout  the  world,  also  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  the  export  price  of  our  products  is  inferior 
to  the  retail  price  obtained  at  home.  It  is  a  universal  phenomenon 
of  which  the  United  States  has  got  no  monopoly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  basis  of  exports ;  in  plain  language,  well  balanced  sell- 
ing expenses  for  export,  a  small  profit  on  large  quantities,  against 
heavy  selling  expenses,  and  large  profits  on  smaller  quantities 
at  home.  This  is  a  commercial  law  of  consequence  having  be- 
come universal  in  international  trade. 


Catalogues  for  Export  to  South  America. 

The  catalogues  and  price  lists  for  export  to  South  America 
should  invariably  be  in  the  Spanish  language  (except  for  Brazil, 
where  the  Portuguese  language  is  used).  The  language  used  in 
the  catalogue  for  export  should  be  as  simple,  clear  and  explicit 
as  possible,  and  as  regards  the  translation  of  English  catalogues, 
see  index  (Translations).  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  very  often  the  catalogues  are  requested  by  illiterate  people 
not  understanding  high  technical  terms.  Do  not  be  too  brief 
in  the  literary  descriptions,  and  if  a  cut  is  attached  indicate  by  a 
letter  the  special  spot  referred  to  in  the  description. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  export  catalogue  should  be  very 
elaborate,  nor  printed  on  heavy  paper ;  this  luxury  is  not  appre- 
ciated in  South  America;  of  course,  if  too  poor  the  catalogue 
would  not  convey  a  good  impression.  In  order  to  save  postage 
a  lighter  paper  should  be  used,  and  before  printing  the  total 
weight  with  cover  should  be  known,  and  the  postal  tariff  should 
be  investigated.  The  cover  of  the  catalogue  should  be  light  but 
strong,  and  of  a  somewhat  dark  colour  in  order  to  stand  the 
rough  handling. 

It  would  be  preferable  if  the  dimensions  could  be  given  in  the 
metric  system,  and  if  so  in  millimeters,  especially  if  referring  to 
machinery  '  State  in  the  catalogues  all  the  details  that  you  need 
from  the  client  in  order  to  fill  his  orders ;  if  referring  to  ma- 
chinery, request  all  details  such  as  the  location  of  the  power 
engine,  the  details  of  the  transmission,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to 
give  the  client  the  best  advice  for  placing  the  machinery  ordered, 
and  to  the  best  advantage.  The  client  is  always  grateful  for  good 
advice,  and  it  might  lead  to  future  orders. 
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A  firm  exjjortrng  man\'  articles  would  be  recommendecl  tO' 
make  a  loose-Laf  catalogue,  this  being  much  more  economical! 
in  the  end,  and  less  troublesome  to  the  chent.  If  a  client  is- 
interested  just  in  one  article,  he  does  not  care  to  receive  a  volumin- 
ous catalogue  containn.g  hundreds  of  articles.  Again,  the  ex- 
porter can  save  postage  by  the  loose-leaf  catalogue  and  also  paper 
and  printing  expense. 

A  private  code  should  always  be  furnished  with  the  export 
catalogue,  because  of  the  high  rates  for  cable  service  to  and 
from  South  America. 

Make  a  clear  statement  as  to  the  time  of  delivery ;  do  not 
make  false  offers,  give  the  minimum  and  maximum  time  of  de- 
livery and  then  you  will  always  be  on  the  safe  side.  It  is,  how- 
ever, essential  to  stick  to  the  maximum  time  of  delivei-y,  other- 
wise trouble  might  arise,  the  client  might  be  entitled  to  refuse  the- 
goods  on  arrival,  and  even  claim  for  damages  suffered  by  the 
delay 

They  should  be  neat  but  not  too  elaborate.  In  the  introduc- 
tory note  be  modest  in  your  statements  as  to  the  importance  of 
your  factory,  do  not  use  such  terms  as  "We  are  the  largest  fac- 
tory in  the  world,"  and  even  if  it  is  so,  state  it  in  a  more  modest 
way.  The  client  will  soon  find  out  whether  you  have  a  large  or 
a  small  factory,  and  should  any  of  your  statements  be  erroneous, 
you  are  sure  to  lose  at  least  prestige.  The  United  States  manu- 
facturer has  the  tendency  to  state  in  writing  that  he  is  the  most 
important  of  the  world,  has  the  largest  factory  on  earth,  and 
that  without  any  doubt  he  makes  the  best  article  ever  produced ; 
these  things  said  in  that  manner  will  lessen  instead  of  increasing 
his  chances.  Modest  statements,  and  those  only  representing 
facts,  are  the  best  selling  points. 

The  cuts  representing  the  factory  and  offices  of  any  firm 
should  be  the  exact  representation  of  the  truth ;  correspondence 
is  often  received  in  South  America  with  enormous  letterheads 
representing  important  buildings  of  the  United  States  bearing 
the  extravagant  inscription,  "Offices  of  our  firm,"  and  if  investi- 
gation is  made,  very  often  the  unscrupulous  firm  only  occupies  a 
single  room  in  the  gigantic  building.  These  misrepresentations 
of  the  real  truth  have  caused  great  injury  to  the  United  States 
trade  in  general ;  they  have  been  qualified  as  "pure  bluff,"  and 
manufacturers  and  ex]}orters  of  honest  and  good  faith  have 
suffered  the  fatal  consequences.  This  last  statement  should  not 
serve  as  criticism,  it  should  be  a  guidance  to  the  honest  manufac- 
turer and  exporter ;  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  he  should  know 
how  the  South  American  customer  feels  about  those  little  points 
which  have  been  so  much  overdone  in  the  United  States  by  firms 
of  minor  importance. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

The  question  of  a  good  translation  is  more  serious  than  gen- 
eially  thought  of,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  transla- 
tions in  general.  Economy  in  the  cost  is  not  only  a  natural  tend- 
ency, but  a  necessity  to  the  manufacture  of  to-day ;  he  is  obliged 
to  reduce  expenses  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  compete,  and  enable 
him  to  show  a  dividend ;  yet,  trying  to  reduce  the  translation 
expenses  is  to  provoke  a  general  injury  to  trade.  A  good  and 
clear  translation  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  essential  to 
pay  a  good  translator  well  in  order  to  get  a  good  translation.  In 
most  cases  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  expert  technical  translator.  The  majority  of  the  firms  are 
satisfied  to  get  some  sort  of  a  translation  into  Spanish,  being 
careless  as  to  the  kind  of  translation  they  have  obtained  for  a 
minimum  outlay. 

It  is  a  great  pity  to  see  some  of  the  most  elaborate  catalogues 
printed  in  the  United  States  containing  "bum"  Spanish;  so  bad 
that  it  would  take  the  most  keen  and  competent  linguist  quite  a 
time  to  guess  the  meaning  of  a  sentence ;  and  it  is  very  often  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  special  features  of  the  goods  olTered,  and 
still  oftener  the  descriptions  are  misleading  entirely. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Spanish  literature  very 
often  comes  into  the  hands  of  practical  but  illiterate  people, 
understanding  only  plain  language,  and  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  they  should  understand  the  language  of  perhaps  another 
illiterate  man  from  an  out  of  the  way  place,  it  being  often  the  case 
that  these  would-be  translators  are  too  pleased  to  accept  transla- 
tions in  order  to  keep  from  starvation,  competing  in  price  with  a 
professional  translator,  and  thereby  injuring  positively  the  ex- 
porter or  the  manufacturer,  or  both. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  good  translation  can  be  ob- 
tained for  30  to  40  cents  per  100  words  for  current  commercial 
matter,  40  to  50  cents  for  technical  matter,  and  50  to  75  cents 
for  medical  or  other  professional  matter. 

Before  engaging  a  translator  be  sure  that  he  has  done  similar 
work  successfully,  and  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  request 
references  and  testimonials.  It  has  happened  more  than  once 
that  a  translator  has  given  assurance  of  his  competency  and  ac- 
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curacy  for  a  first-class  elaborate  catalogue  containing  some  50,000 
words,  and  after  printing  several  thousand  copies  the  work  was 
closely  examined  and  found  detestable.  The  manufacturer  took 
the  translator's  word,  he  took  his  money,  with  the  fatal  result 
that  the  whole  work  had  to  be  destroyed  and  done  over  again. 
The  object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  make  work  impossible  for 
the  translators;  on  the  contrary,  the  object  is  to  show  the  real 
value  and  merits  of  a  good  translation  and  the  injury  caused 
by  a  bad  one, 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

In  sending  a  special  representative  or  traveler  to  South 
America  it  is  essential  to  examine  before  he  leaves  the  special 
features  of  the  conditions  of  the  markets  that  he  is  going  to  visit. 
As  a  rule,  such  a  traveler  is  sent  to  South  American  countries 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  countries  that  he  is  to  visit. 
The  preparations  for  such  a  long  trip  should  be  made  months 
ahead  of  the  date  of  departure ;  sufficient  geographical  informa- 
tion of  South  America  is  an  essential  requirement,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is  indispensable.  All  the  in- 
stitutions named  in  this  book  under  the  heading  "Reports  and 
facilities  offered  by  the  United  States"  will  be  only  too  pleased 
to  give  full  information  regarding  the  markets  to  be  visited.  The 
Argentine  Consuls  in  the  various  cities  of  the  States  will  also 
direct  travelers ;  the  various  shipping  companies  are  likewise  able 
to  furnish  valuable  data.  Important  books  published  on  South 
America  should  be  carefully  read,  and  if  all  of  these  great  facili- 
ties are  taken  advantage  of  the  traveler  will  go  well  equipped. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  send  a  man  knowing  his 
business  and  having  expert  knowledge  of  the  goods  to  be  sold. 
The  majority  of  buyers  in  South  America  are  very  keen,  and. 
as  a  rule,  they  know  what  they  want  and  are  always  pleased  to 
receive  the  visit  of  a  competent  salesman.  If  going  with  samples, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  salesman  should  be  able  to  fully 
demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  machines  to  be  sold  (in  case  of 
machinery)  and  to  show  the  full  advantage  and  value  of  other 
articles. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  a  traveler  for  South 
America.  It  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  be  a  man  brought  up 
in  the  firm  to  be  represented,  thus  able  to  know  and  show  all  the 
special  features  of  the  goods.  Again  the  firm  should  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  their  representa- 
tive, his  habits,  etc.  Sometimes  a  special  representative  is  sent  to 
South  America,  not  only  unqualified  to  represent  the  article  to  be 
sold,  but  also  of  poor  social  habits.  The  special  representatives 
should  possess  the  following  principal  qualifications : 
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(a)  Geographical  and  general  knowledge  of  South  America. 

(b)  Some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

(c)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods. 

(d)  Should  be  a  man  of  the  world  with  good  social  habits 
and  pleasing  address. 

(e)  Should  be  economical  in  the  interest  of  his  firm. 

The  direct  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  ships  of  the  Lamport 
and  Holt  line  costs:  First-class,  $210,  second  or  intermediate 
class,  $90.  In  these  prices  all  expenses  are  included  except  tips 
and  laundry.  If  the  representative  is  of  economical  habits  he 
should  be  willing  to  go  in  second  class. 

Should  the  representative  wish  or  prefer  to  go  by  way  of 
Europe,  through  first  class  passage  can  be  obtained  from  New 
York  and  will  cost  $210  (not  including  tips  and  laundry  nor  the 
expenses  at  the  European  transfer  port).  Second  class  by  way 
of  Europe  (very  good)  costs  $175  from  New  York  City  to  Buenos 
Aires  or  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A  special  representative,  but  not  a  member  of  a  firm,  should 
dispose  of  $10  to  $15  per  day,  if  staying  over  30  days;  the  last- 
mentioned  sum  would  cover  the  railroad  to  and  from  the  princi- 
pal provincial  cities. 

A  member  of  a  firm  should  dispose  of  $15  to  $20  per  day, 
and  if  staying  over  30  this  last  sum  would  also  include  the  railroad 
fares    to    and    from    the    principal    provincial    cities. 

Unlimited  expenses  should  only  be  given  to  a  person  espe- 
cially known  by  the  firm ;  otherwise  abuse  might  take  place,  and 
would  discourage  the  firm  for  the  future  and  South  America 
would  no  doubt  carry  the  blame. 

Sometimes  the  travelers  are  of  a  gambling  disposition,  or  are 
tempted  on  the  road ;  it  has  been  known  that  representatives  have 
left  New  York,  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  trip  and 
before  landing  in  Buenos  Aires  they  have  become  penniless  and 
obliged  to  cable  for  more  money,  blaming  South  America  in 
general ;  and  having  lost  their  moral  strength  for  work,  return 
home  without  success.  In  sending  a  man,  he  must  above  all  be 
sober  and  trustworthy,  otherwise  he  might  misrepresent  both 
his  firm  and  South  America,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  concerned. 
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COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'  LICENSES. 
Section  132  of  the  License  Law  fixes  the  Hcense  tax  for 
commercial  travelers  in  the  capital  and  the  national  territories 
at  $500  a  year,  while  each  province  fixes  its  own  tax  which 
varies  from  $400  to  $3,000  currency.  ($1  currency  equals  42.6 
cents  United  States  currency.)  While  the  minimum  tax  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  $500  currency  a  year,  many  evade  it  by 
declaring  themselves  "corredores"  (brokers),  thereby  paying  only 
$50  currency.  The  majority  of  commercial  travelers  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax  at  all  by  doing  business  through  some  house 
already  established  in  the  city.  All  commercial  travelers,  regard- 
less of   nationality,   receive   equal   treatment. 

SALESMAN    FOR    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

His  Qualifications. 

In  the  first  place  he  should,  of  course,  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  goods  that  he  goes  to  sell  and  be  able  to  de- 
scribe them  fully  and  show  their  merits  thoroughly,  whether  by 
catalogue  or   samples. 

He  should,  moreover,  have  studied  beforehand  the  special 
conditions,  geographically  and  otherwise,  of  the  country  or  coun- 
tries that  he  proposes  to  visit,  because  each  country  has  very 
special  features  of  its  own  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  These 
features  are,  in  many  respects,  quite  different  from  those  obtain- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  certain  methods  used  here  would 
not  do  at  all  there  and  vice  versa.  For  instance,  salesmen  here 
are  accustomed  to  hurry  and  rush,  counting  even  the  minutes 
that  he  is  to  spend  with  a  prospective  buyer ;  to  attempt  this  in 
South  American  countries  would  be  disastrous.  Merchants  there, 
while  shrewd,  keen  and  wide  awake,  don't  like  to  hurry ;  or, 
rather,  they  make  haste  slowly.  Another  habit  of  the  American 
salesman  is  to  laud  and  praise  and  brag  too  much  about  his  goods, 
his  firm,  the  factory,  etc.,  using  that  exaggerated  phrase,  "the 
best  in  the  world."  This  habit,  if  used  in  South  America,  would 
be  detrimental  instead  of  helpful  to  obtain  business.  Neither  is 
it  advisable  or  proper  to  treat  buyers  in  a  too  familiar  manner. 
The  Latin-Americans  are  sticklers  for  forms,  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness, and  they  detest  familiarity ;  although,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
not  at  all  pompous  or  fond  of  extreme  etiquette — in  fact,  they 
are  easy  in  their  manner,  approachable  and  quite  sociable  upon 
short  acquaintance. 
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Although  they  dishke  unnecessary  haste,  they  are  quick  to 
note  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  goods  shown  and  the 
propositions  made  to  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  nor  advisable 
to  expatiate  too  long  about  the  merits  of  a  proposed  transaction ; 
they  are  not  slow  about  their  decisions,  favorable  or  otherwise. 

While  the  knowledge  of  their  language  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  because  interpreters  can  be  engaged  for  a  moderate 
fee,  while  many  of  the  leading  merchants  have  some  knowledge 
of  English,  it  is  always  best  to  be  able  to  speak  in  their  native 
language  (Spanish)  more  or  less  fluently,  in  order  to  express 
things  better  and  create  more  favorable  impression.  The  sales- 
man should  at  least  know  the  equivalent  terms  for  the  goods  in 
Spanish  and  be  able  to  point  out  their  special  features  intelli- 
gently and  accurately,  rather  than  trust  this  to  an  interpreter  who 
could  not  do  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Upon  meeting  a  prospective  buyer  for  the  first  time,  whether 
in  his  place  of  business  or  elsewhere,  the  salesman  should  not 
follow  the  American  axiom,  "time  is  money,"  endeavoring  to 
come  at  once  to  the  matter  of  business.  If  his  man  is  busy  he 
should  excuse  himself  for  interrupting  and  offer  to  call  again  at 
a  convenient  hour  or  day,  and  withdraw  after  proper  salutations. 
If  not  busy,  he  should  first  endeavor  to  win  him  over,  showmg 
apparent,  if  not  real,  interest  in  the  country,  the  people,  the  city, 
trade  and  other  features ;  then  easily  and  without  precipitation 
come  gradually  to  the  subject;  he  will  in  that  way  find  a  ready 
listener  and  receive  deferential  treatment.  Abruptness  is  never 
countenanced. 

In  showing  samples  he  should  not  insist  on  selling  him  such 
an  article  or  such  a  quality,  but  allow  him  to  make  his  selections 
and  decisions  as  a  better  judge  of  what  he  needs  for  his  trade — 
do  not  say  this  or  that  is  just  as  good  or  better. 

Should  he  not  get  an  order  at  a  first  interview,  he  should 
not  feel  discouraged  or  flustered  nor  show  that  he  is ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  appear  at  ease  and  continue  his  endeavor  to  win  him 
over  at  a  future  time,  leaving  the  door  open.  Once  won,  a  com- 
petitor will  have  a  hard  tussle  to  get  him  away  even  with  greater 
inducements. 

If  the  opportunity  presents,  but  not  otherwise,  the  salesman 
should  invite  the  prospective  buyer  to  a  breakfast  or  dinner  at  his 
hotel  in  order  to  cement  business  friendship,  and  the  buyer  is 
sure  to  reciprocate  in  like  manner,  probably  offering  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  home,  which  is  proverbial  among  South  Americans. 
After  that  it  is  easy  sailing. 

The  foregoing  may  be  deemed  superfluous  or  childish,  but 
many  lasting  business  connections  of  great  importance  have  been 
made  by  following  that  course,  while  many  more  have  been  lost 
by  disregarding  it. 
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ORDERS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  BUYER. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  order,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
execute  the  same  without  delay  or  within  the  time  specified,  the 
goods  to  be  faithfully  as  described  in  the  catalogue  or  offer,  or  as 
per  sample  shown ;  and,  in  case  of  a  variety  of  articles,  to  mark 
them  with  a  corresponding  number  in  the  invoice. 

SHIPPING  AND  PACKING. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  follow  all  instructions 
received  with  the  order  strictly ;  especially  as  to  shipping  and 
packing.  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  inexperienced  in 
export  trade,  are  sometimes  careless  about  packing,  not  under- 
standing its  very  great  importance,  and  such  carelessness  has 
caused  frequently  much  annoyance,  trouble  and  positive  pecuniary 
loss,  as  also  the  loss  of  good  customers  forever.  Europeans  pay 
great  attention  to  this  and  thereby  retain  their  trade ;  they  make  it 
a  special  study.  Of  course,  the  extra  cost  of  special  packing  for 
export  should  be  previously  calculated  and  figured  either  in  the 
prices  of  the  goods  or  stipulating  it  in  the  catalogue  or  ofifer  made, 
in  order  to  avoid  later  misunderstandings  and  claims. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  goods  exported  have  to  pass 
through  many  rough  handlings  over  thousands  of  miles  by  land 
and  water  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances  and  that,  consequently,  pack- 
ing and  the  packages  must  be  strong  and  enduring  to  withstand 
such  rough  usage.  Pieces  of  machinery,  castings,  etc.,  that  are 
usually  shipped  unpacked  in  the  United  States,  should  be  packed 
in  strong  crates  for  export,  well  bolted  to  avoid  breakage.  Other 
goods  liable  to  suffer  from  heat,  moisture,  dampness,  etc.,  should 
be  properly  protected  in  packing.  The  packages  containing  per- 
ishable goods  should  be  marked  "Fragile"  to  insure  more  careful 
handling  than  otherwise.  Also  "top"  and  "bottom"  when  neces- 
sary. 

In  South  American  countries  goods  pay  import  duty  usually 
upon  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed ;  so  that  when 
articles  composed  of  different  materials  are  shipped,  it  is  advisable 
and  even  necessary  to  pack,  as  far  as  possible,  each  kind  of  ma- 
terial in  a  separate  package,  thus  facilitating  the  entry  and 
dispatch  at  the  port  of  destination.  For  instance,  if  a  pump  is 
shipped  composed  of  brass  and  copper  fixtures,  these  should  go 
in  separate  packages,  because  each  material  pays  under  a  different 
paragraph  of  the  tariff' ;  otherwise,  the  whole  is  liable  to  be  ap- 
[)raised  by  the  paragraph  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  thus  in- 
curring a  positive  loss. 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  should  state  in  their  catalogues 
and  offers  that  unless  they  receive  special  instructions  for  the 
packing  and  shipping  of  goods,  they  will  not  be  responsible  for 
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conseqtieTices ;  but  wlien  so  received  they  should  be  observed 
strictly.  After  some  experience,  however,  what  seems  difficult  at 
first  becomes  a  matter  of  routine  and  easy. 

Careful  attention  and  service  in  these  details  foster  trade,  and 
once  you  have  pleased  your  clients  in  this  respect,  they  are  not 
likely  to  leave  you. 

PACKING     LISTS 

Speaking  generally,  but  regarding  shipments  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  particular,  a  complete  and  well  specified  packing  lisi 
should  accompany  each  invoice,  so  that  the  importer  will  know 
accurately  what  each  package  contains,  and  can  make  his  custom 
house  entry  intelligently  and  without  difficulties. 

Wrong  or  false  statements  or  mistakes  in  the  invoice  or 
packing  list  are  liable  to  cause  great  trouble,  delay  and  fines  im- 
posed by  the  customs  authorities,  entailing  also  claims,  unpleas- 
antness and  even  loss  of  a  good  customer  to  the  manufacturer. 

As  a  rule  the  merchants  in  foreign  countries  who  order  manu- 
factured goods  send  instructions  with  each  order  given  for  pack- 
ing, marking  and  shipping  the  same ;  in  which  case  those  instruc- 
tions should  be  carefully  and  faithfully  observed  to  the  letter, 
even  when  some  features  thereof  may  seem  superfluous  or  un- 
necessary. The  most  apparently  trivial  instruction  may  be  of 
the  greatest  importance — there's  always  a  reason  for  it — and  to 
belittle  or  disregard  it  may  cause  lots  of  trouble,  loss  and  subse- 
quent claims,  together  with  dissatisfaction  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  desirable  further  business ;  whilst  strict  compliance  therewith 
will  surely  be  appreciated  and  may  lead  to  increased  trade.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  that  of  preparing  goods 
for  the  home  markets  wherein  such  extra  care  is  not  required. 
Of  course,  if  no  instructions  are  received  and  they  cannot  be 
obtained  here  from  commission  export  houses  or  forwarding 
agents,  the  manufacturer  is  relieved  of  responsibility  by  doing 
the  best  he  can  without  instructions,  using  good  judgment  and 
discretion. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
goods  are  going  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
veyances, the  packages  exposed  to  the  elements  and  receiving 
several  rough  handlings  in  various  places  before  reaching  their 
destination.  So  that  the  packing  should  be  secure  and  the  outside 
containers  strong  and  endurable  in  every  respect  in  order  to  pre- 
vent breakage  and  damage  to  the  contents. 
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Should  the  packing  instructions  include  the  separate  packing 
of  the  different  maierials  composing  the  articles  ordered,  this 
should  be  strict!}  complied  with  because  of  great  importance  for 
the  entry  of  the  goods  at  the  custom  house  of  destination.  In  all 
cases  a  packing  list  should  accompany  the  invoice,  stating  the 
contents  of  each  package  duly  numbered  as  per  instructions,  and 
its  gross  and  net  weight.  For  some  countries  what  is  called  the 
"legal"  weight  is  also  required.  It  is  the  weight  of  the  goods 
including  the  interior  containers,  such  as  pasteboard  boxes,  etc., 
besides  the  gross  weight,  that  includes  the  exterior  containers. 

MARKING 

Besides  the  shipping  mark  and  numbers  ordered  in  the  in- 
structions, the  packages  should  be  marked  "For  Export,"  and  the 
place  of  destination  should  be  prominently  marked  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possible  mistake.  And  should  the  goods  require  extra  careful 
handling,  the  packages  should  be  further  marked  with  the  gen- 
erally understood  word,  "Fragile."  All  marking  should  be  sten- 
ciled and  clear — not  written  with  a  brush.  The  numbering  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  numbers  in  the  packing  list  and 
invoice. 

The  shipping  instructions  as  to  vessel,  time  of  delivery,  etc., 
should  be  followed  faithfully  to  prevent  miscarriage  or  delay.  If 
the  shipping  is  done  by  the  manufacturer  direct,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  commission  house  or  forwarding  agent,  the  Consul 
of  the  country  to  which  the  goods  are  shipped  should  be  con- 
sulted regarding  the  details  and  formalities  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manifest,  consular  invoice,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  so  as 
to  fully  comply  with  the  regulations  and  prevent  trouble  at  des- 
tination. The  shipping  documents  should  be  forwarded  by  the 
first  available  mail  or  by  the  vessel  carrying  the  goods,  through 
its  agents  here. 

It  is  essential  tliat  all  boxes  for  South  America  should  be 
strapped ;  this  little  extra  expense  will  insure  general  satisfac- 
tion and  will  avoid  endless  trouble  both  for  the  shippers  and  the 
receivers.  For  all  kinds  of  strapping  write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  to:  The  Cary  Manufacturing  Co.,  19  and  21  Roosevelt 
street,  New  York. 

Certificate  of  Origin 

The  certificate  of  "origin,"  legalized  by  the  Argentine  Consul, 
is  also  very  important,  and  its  omission  might  lead  to  great  delay 
and  trouble  in  despatching  the  goods  at  the  port  of  destination. 

FACILITIES     OFFERED     U.     S.     EXPORTERS 

Perhaps  no  other  manufacturing  and  exporting  country  offers 
so  many  facilities  as  the  United  States  Government,  and  it  is  thus 
of  interest  to  examine  in  a  condensed  manner  the  facilities 
offered. 

The  United  States  manufacturer  and  exporter  can  obtain 
trade  reports  from  the  various  American  Consuls  stationed  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.     Outside  of  the  statistics  therein  con- 
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taincd,  such  documents  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  not 
])e  considered  as  official  but  as  personal ;  because  the  Consul  might, 
in  order  to  favor  his  country,  overestimate  the  possibilities  of 
the  market,  and  should  the  market  not  always  respond  to  the 
favorable  reports  received,  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  blame  the 
Consul,  and  the  reason  should  be  sought  otherwise.  For  instance, 
should  a  firm  inquire  as  to  the  possibilities  for  agricultural  im- 
])lements  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Consul  would  without 
hesitation  return  a  favorable  report.  On  receipt  of  such  a  favor- 
able report  the  inquiring  firm  would  like  to  make  some  attempt 
to  get  a  portion  of  the  trade,  and  would  perhaps  send  a  repre- 
sentative or  agent  with  some  stock  consignment  without  further 
investigations,  and  it  might  happen  that  just  these  kinds  of  goods 
or  implements  are  not  wanted  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  this 
due  to  quality,  price  or  other  reasons.  Would  it  be  reasonable 
to  blame  the  Consul  ?  No !  Yet  the  firm  would  blame  him,  not 
knowing  that  they  should  take  all  the  blame  for  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  market ;  because  a  Consul  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
in  detail  the  implements  made  or  manufactured  by  the  inquirer. 
It  is  thus  necessary  not  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  reports  received 
from  the  Consuls,  notwithstanding  their  intelligence,  and  "bona 
fide"  manner  in  which  they  represent  the  exporter's  interest,  but 
the  firm  should  at  all  times  thoroughly  investigate  the  market, 
the  quality,  the  price  and  general  conditions  of  similar  goods 
already  there,  before  taking  any  further  steps . 

SPECIAL     BULLETINS 

The  manufacturers  and  exporters  can  at  all  times  obtain 
the  special  bulletins  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  these  are  issued  free  of  charge.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  file  their  name  with  said 
department  in  order  to  receive  these  bulletins  containing  Con- 
sular reports,  and  often  important  inquiries  from  prospective 
clients  will  be  found  in  said  bulletins.  The  constant  reading  of 
these  reports  is  of  special  value  to  the  manufacturer  and  exporter. 
Through  these  a  special  knowledge  of  the  various  importing 
countries  is  gained. 

The  Department  of  State  has  inaugurated  a  new  policy  in  re- 
lation to  the  duties  of  American  Consuls  which  promises  to  prove 
of  material  value  to  our  export  trade.  Under  this  policy  Consuls 
from  the  United  States  will  be  ordered  home  at  stated  intervals 
to  interview  American  manufacturers  and  be  interviewed  by 
them,  to  preach  to  American  manufacturers  the  advantages  of 
foreign  trade,  to  teach  them  how  that  trade  can  be  obtained  and 
held  and  to  learn   from  personal  observation   something  of   the 
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character  of  the  goods  which  the  American  manufacturer  has  to 
offer.  A  Consul  will  go  back  to  his  task  much  better  equipped 
for  his  duties  by  reason  of  his  conferences  with  American  manu- 
facturers, and  they  in  their  turn  will  gain  an  insight  into  the  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met  which  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  export  trade. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  also  assists  the  exporters  with 
data  as  to  foreign  trade,  etc. 

Other  departments  are  able  to  furnish  the  manufacturers 
and  exporters  with  statistics  concerning  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  and  also  from  other  countries,  and  comparative 
figures. 

FIRST  PAN-AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  is  an  International  organization,  maintained 
by  all  the  American  Republics,  and  is  devoted  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  trade,  friendly  and  good  understanding 
among  them.  The  Union  conducts  a  large  and  varied  correspond- 
ence, covering  every  phase  of  Pan  American  relations,  chiefly 
commercial  relationship,  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  giving 
records  of  the  Pan  American  commercial  and  industrial  progress, 
and,  in  general,  gives  the  reader  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  ,the  American  markets  and  their  products. 

The  first  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  1911,  and  lasted  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  of 
the  said  month.  The  first  effort  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
bring  together  the  representatives  of  all  the  American  Repub- 
lics, and  all  the  leading  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  leading  Boards  of 
Trade,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Clubs  of 
the  United  States  was  accomplished  by  the  officers  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  delegates.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  report  on  said  conference,  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  mention  the  means  offered  to  the  exporters  of  the 
United  States  without  mentioning  the  immense  services  rendered 
by  the  Union,  not  only  during  the  first  Commercial  Conference, 
but  throughout  the  year  the  Union  is  converted  into  a  clearing 
house  of  information  regarding  Pan  American  affairs,  and  the 
Union  is  no  doubt  always  prepared  to  guide  the  exporters,  and  to 
give  the  preliminary  information  regarding  the  various  American 
markets.  So  far  the  United  States  has  had  the  bulk  of  the  profit 
and  advantages  obtainable  through  the  Union ;  but  no  doubt 
through  the  intelligence  and  efforts  of  the  Director  General,  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  and  his  assistant  Sub-Director,  Francisco  Yanes,  the 
Central  and  South  America  republics  might  in  the  near  future 
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find  the  means  to  locate  their  own  many  products  on  the  market 
of  the  United  States,  balancing  thereby  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  practical  value  of  the  Union. 

MANUFACTURERS    ASSOCIATION. 

A  number  of  associations,  such  as  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
Mercantile  Clubs  are  always  able  to  guide  inquirers,  at  least  able 
to  indicate  the  best  channels  for  information. 

Through  these  last  chapters  it  has  thus  been  proved  that  the 
United  States  manufacturers  and  exporters  have  at  hand  a  great 
number  of  institutions,  official  and  private,  besides  all  the  valu- 
able books  published  on  the  various  countries,  and  again  the  pri- 
vate experts  are  always  at  service,  and  should  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  future  still  predominate,  this  could  only  be  qualified 
as  "unpardonable  neglect,"  and  the  injury  would  soon  be  felt  bv 
the  careless  exporter. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  known 
all  over  the  world,  is  really  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
commercial  daily  paper  of  the  United  States,  containing  rail- 
road and  shipping  news  valuable  to  all  engaged  in  the  export  busi- 
ness. The  office  of  "The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin"  is  located  at  7)2  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  book  to  give  all  the  details 
about  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  state  only  such 
facts  which  might  directly  interest  the  exporters  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Both  industries  are  intimately  allied  and  together  constitute 
the  chief  factor  of  the  enormous  national  wealth.  The  exports 
of  cereals  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  principally  to  Europe, 
are  increasing  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Argentine  is  the  chief 
competitor  of  other  producing  countries  on  the  cereal  markets; 
in  order  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  enormous  and  surpris- 
ing development  of  agriculture  it  suffices  to  state  that  about 
20,000,000  hectares  are  at  present  under  cultivation ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  national  census  of  1905,  the  increase  of  area  under 
cultivation  has  been  about  260  per  cent,  above  the  census  of 
1895. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest.  The  land  under  cul- 
tivation in  1909  was : 

Wheat 5,800,000  hectares 

Hay 4,700,000  hectares 

Maize 3,000,000  hectares 

Linseed 1,500,000  hectares 

Various  other  cultivations 3,700.000  hectares 
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The  corresponding  figures  of  the  exports  in  1909  of  the  lead- 
ing products  in  tons  were  as  follows : 

Wheat 2,514,130  tons 

Maize 2,273,412  tons 

Linseed 887,222  tons 

Hay 27,395  tons 

The  possibility  of  these  important  exports  is  due  not  only 
to  the  labor  engaged  thereon,  but  to  the  modern  implements  used, 
and  the  importation  of  agricultural  implements  is  naturally  also 
on  the  increase ;  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  Argentine 
is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  makers  and  exporters  of  agricultural 
implements  of  all  kinds. 

AGRICIILTCRAL    IMPLEMENTS 

From  the  very  modest  shovel  to  the  pretentious  heavy 
power  machines,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Argentine  offers  one  of 
the  best  fields  known.  It  has  been  asked  over  and  over  again  if 
the  Argentine  farmer  is  willing  and  prepared  to  adopt  modern 
implements  and  machines  for  his  work,  and  in  response  it  can  be 
truly  stated  that  not  only  has  the  farmer  the  means  to  adopt  all 
kinds  of  modern  implements  but  that  he  is  materially  forced  to  do 
so  because  of  the  lack  of  helping  hands. 

During  the  harvest  the  farmers  must  pay  absurd  prices  for 
help,  and  anything  which  may  satisfy  the  laborer  is  welcomed  and 
receives  full  consideration.  The  settler  can  realize  about  1,500 
dollars  gold  per  every  100  hectares  sown  with  wheat  under  pres- 
ent concHtions ;  and  if  these  can  be  improved  by  modern  machinery 
and  implements  the  profit  will  naturally  also  increase.  Among 
many  others,  the  following  materials  are  in  constant  demand  in 
the  Argentine :  Threshing  machines,  locomobiles,  power  engines, 
small  power  plants,  windmills,  pumps,  water  tanks,  piping,  all 
kinds  of  hoisting  machinery,  sowing  and  raking  machinery,  reap- 
ing and  binding  machinery,  ploughs  and  harrows,  carts,  wagons 
and  harness,  bags,  and  all  kinds  of  building  material  for  farm 
construction. 

The  exporters  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
should  fully  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  market  before  tak- 
ing any  steps  because  each  article  should  have  careful  considera- 
tion, and  two  articles  having  the  same  application  might,  notwith- 
standing, have  an  entirely  different  value  as  regards  the  market; 
for  instance,  the  Argentine  farmer  is  accustomed  to  a  certain  class 
of  ploughs  and  would  likely  not  buy  any  other  kind  unless  proved 
to  be  more  advantageous,  and  likewise  wath  other  implements. 
This  book  could  not  possibly  give  the  details  concerning  the 
various  articles  produced  in  the  United  States  and  can  only  offer 
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general  ideas  on  which  to  base  further  investigations.  The  im- 
portation of  agricultural  implements  is  offered  special  facilities  by 
the  government,  see  index,  Custom  Duties. 

The  business  is  not,  however,  a  simple  matter ;  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  selling  methods  very  closely.  Quite  important  firms 
are  dealing  in  these  articles,  and  have  spent  a  number  of  years 
demonstrating  and  introducing  various  types ;  it  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  difficult  to  introduce  something  different,  though  not 
impossible. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  sell  agricultural  imple- 
ments from  catalogues ;  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  demonstra- 
tions by  samples,  if  possible  with  stock  on  hand,  and  have  a  prac- 
tical man  on  the  spot  able  to  demonstrate  the  full  value  of  the 
tool  or  machine.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  advisable  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  agent ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  like  others  have  done 
on  the  ground,  to  show  the  full  merits  of  the  goods  to  be  sold. 

Every  article  that  can  be  applied  to  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  can  be  placed  with  advantage  on  the  Argentine  market ;  the 
question  is  to  know  how  to  sell,  and  this  point  must  be  gone  fully 
into  in  an  expert  way,  taking  as  a  basis  the  article  itself,  and  not 
guided  by  similar  articles,  nor  general  rules  established.  A  market 
expert  should  be  consulted,  catalogues  should  be  sent  to  him,  and 
his  report  will  give  an  idea  of  how  to  handle  the  market  if  the 
article  can  be  adopted  at  all. 

If  a  firm  does  not  wish  to  investigate  personally  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market,  send  the  catalogues  to  the  importers  handling 
agricultural  implements ;  they  may  become  interested,  and  may 
assist  you  to  further  your  interests. 

WIRE     FENCING 

Nothwithstanding  the  various  factories  established  through- 
out the  country,  wire  fencing,  that  is  to  say,  wire  with  and  with- 
out barbs,  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  principally  from  Ger- 
many, Belgium  and  England,  also  lately  to  some  extent  from  the 
United  States.  Due  to  the  ever  increasing  agriculture  the  demand 
for  wire  and  wire  netting  or  cloth  is  enormous.  Manufacturers 
should  send  catalogues  and  export  lists  to  the  leading  import 
houses.  Wire  fencing  is  extensively  advertised,  and  a  factory  not 
willing  to  advertise  would  not  be  successful. 
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FARMING  MACHINERY  AND  APPLIANCES 

The  table  relating  to  the  importation  of  farming  machinery 
and  utensils  shows  for  the  period  comprising  the  years  1890  to 
1909,  a  total  of  $11,576,829  gold. 

Analyzing  the  figures  separately,  it  is  observed  that  during 
the  first  fourteen  of  the  years  noted,  the  importation  of  such 
agricultural  materials  amounted  to  $4,753,679  gold,  while  in  the 
last  six  years  (1904-1909)  the  value  of  the  importations  reached 
the  sum  of  $6,823,150  gold. 

This  latter  enormous  amount  conveys  a  tangible  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  agriculture  in  these  latter  times,  a 
fact  which  is  equally  proved  at  each  step  of  the  distinct  compila 
tions  which  are  offered  in  this  bulletin. 

The  agricultural  and  live  stock  census  included  an  inventory 
of  the  machinery,  tools  and  rural  vehicles,  the  capital  invested  in 
the  same  being  placed  at  $120,637,651  Argentine  currency. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 

The  harvest  of  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  barley,  millet  and  rye 
which  amounted  in  the  agricultural  year  1908-09  to  5,739,794 
tons,  was  threshed  by  5,600  steam  threshing  machines  and  58') 
combined  harvesters  and  threshers. 

As  the  production  of  this  year  has  been  inferior  to  that  of 
last,  the  number  of  machines,  as  also  the  average  amount  threshed 
per  machine  show  a  decrease. 

Distributing  the  amount  threshed  amongst  the  said  machines, 
the  result  obtained  for  each  is  a  total  of  979  tons,  with  a  daily 
average  of  21,044  kilogrammes. 

In  the  previous  year  the  number  of  threshers  working  was 
6,186,  and  they  threshed  an  average  of  1,069  tons  each,  equivalent 
to  a  daily  output  of  20,366  kilogrammes. 

As  the  production  of  cereals  and  of  linseed  is  threslied  en- 
tirely by  this  class  of  machines,  in  the  last  five  year  period 
(  1904-08)  in  which  the  cultivated  area  increased  from  6,028,914 
hectares  to  8,242,690,  the  number  of  threshing  machines  rose 
from  4.572  to  5,862,  or  say  an  increase  of  1.300  machines  in  the 
last  five  years. 

There  being  known  the  average  threshing  which  these  ma- 
chines accomplish  during  the  season  (1,000  to  1,200  tons),  it  is 
seen  that  the  increase  noted   in  the  last   five  year  period  c(jrre- 
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sponds  to  the  greater  area  cultivated,  and  that  1,700  hectares  is 
the  average  area  whose  production  is  normally  threshed  by  each 
machine. 

The  combined  harvesters  and  threshers  (also  known  as 
"strippers")  are  beginning  to  figure  largely  in  the  statistics  of  the 
last  few  years,  the  number  of  these  having  risen  from  520  in  1908 
to  586  in  1909.  The  opinions  formed  as  to  the  work  done  by 
these  machines  are  very  diversified,  nevertheless  they  have  very 
decided  partisans,  especially  amongst  those  who  work  small  areas 
of  50  to  100  hectares,  and  those  who  can  harvest  and  thresh  in  the 
short  period  of  10  or  15  days.  However,  their  efticiency  has  not 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  although  it  is  evident  that  they 
work  at  very  small  expense. 

The  respective  tables  show  the  systems  of  machines  most  in 
use,  and  allow  one  to  make  further  interesting  deductions  relat- 
ing to  work  done  by  them,  and  their  economical  importance  in  the 
production. 


The  Development 

of  Agriculture  1895-1909 

Cultivated  Area  in 

Hectarei 

B. 

Other 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Maize. 

Hay. 

Cultivations. 

Total. 

1895.... 

.     2,049,683 

387,324 

1,244,182 

713,091 

497,725 

4,892,005 

1896 

.     2,500,000 

360,000 

1,400,000 

800,000 

510,000 

5,570,000 

1897 

.     2,600,000 

350,000 

1,000,000 

900,000 

522,000 

5,372,000 

1  898 

.     3,200.000 

332,788 

850,000 

1,067,983 

533,000 

5,983,771 

1899 

.     3,250,000 

355,329 

1,009,000 

1.268,088 

545,000 

6,427,417 

1900 

.     3,379,749 

607,352 

1,255,346 

1,511,601 

557,000 

7,311,048 

1901.... 

.     3,296,066 

782,880 

1,405,796 

1,631,733 

567,000 

7,683,475 

1902 

.     3,695,343 

1,307,196 

1,801,644 

1,730,163 

580,270 

9.114.616 

1903 

.     4,320,000 

1,487,000 

2,100,000 

2,172,511 

606,000 

10,685,511 

1904 

.     4,903.124 

1,082.890 

2,287,040 

2,503,384 

648,000 

11,424,438 

1905 

.     5,675,293 

1.022,782 

2,717,300 

2,983,643 

682,443 

13,081,461 

1906 

.      5,692,268 

1,020,715 

2,851,300 

3,537,211 

796,099 

13.897,593 

1907 

.     5,759,987 

1,391,467 

2.719,260 

3,612,000 

1,129,078 

14,612,792 

1908.... 

.     6.063,100 

1,534,300 

2.973,900 

3,687,200 

1,572,063 

15,830,563 

1909 

.      5,836,500 

1,455,600 

3,005,000 

4,706,530 

3.772,042 

18,775,672 

.Xote. — The   above 

figures    obtain 

ed    from    official    publications. 

THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  LINSEED. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Argentine  Republic  has  put  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  countries  producing  this  oleaginous  grain,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  will  retain  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
position  obtained,  if  one  takes  into  account  that  the  area  of  culti- 
\  ation  in  Russia,  India,  etc.,  does  not  increase  appreciably. 

Comparing  the  annual  general  average  of  production  in  the 
principal  countries,  during  the  last  five  year  period  (1905-09), 
relatively  to  that  of  the  period  from  the  year  1895  to  1899,  it  is 
seen  in  the  respective  table  that : 

In  India  the  average  decreased 0.6  per  cent. 

In  Russia  the  average  increased 5.4  ])er  cent. 

In  North  America  the  average  increased 80.0  per  cent. 

In  Argentine  Republic  the  average  increased 305.0  per  cent. 
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Tliis  i)erceiitagc  of  increase  reveals  most  clearly  the  unques- 
tionable lead  of  this  country  as  a  producer  of  linseed,  and  the 
determinate  influence  of  its  harvests  in  the  world's  markets,  since, 
at  present,  linseed  is  very  little  used  in  national  industries,  and 
it  is  exported  almost  in  its  entirety,  only  the  quantity  necessary 
for  seed  being  reserved. 

The  exportation  of  linseed  for  the  large  producing  countries 
has  increased  by  22  per  cent,  during  the  five  year  period  1905-09. 
compared  with  the  preceding  years  1900-04. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease 
of  the  exportation  from  Russia  and  the  Danubian  states  during 
the  last  decade,  compared  with  the  results  up  to  1897,  a  year  in 
which  they  exported  more  than  half  a  million  tons.  In  the  United 
States  the  industries  absorb  nearly  the  whole  production  of  lin- 
seed, and  India  supplies  the  market  with  quantities  not  greater 
than  an  annual  average  of  300,000  tons.  This  means  that  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  the  great  provider  of  this  oil-bearing  prod- 
uct, and  that  foreign  markets  depend  to-day  almost  entirely  U])()n 
its  shipments.  In  effect,  while  in  1900  it  contributed  toward  the 
total  exportations  throughout  the  world  with  only  29  per  cent., 
in  1909  it  furnished  72  per  cent.,  and  all  other  producing  countries 
I)rovided  the  remaining  28  per  cent. 

Comparing  shipments  by  countries  in  the  two  five  year 
periods,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  respective  tables,  it  is  seen 
that  those  from  India  have  decreased  30  per  cent,  during  the  latter 
period,  Russia  and  the  Danubian  states  by  10  per  cent.,  those  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  by  47  per  cent,  and  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  by  64  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

The  proportion  of  the  percentage  noted  for  the  United  States 
may  be  properly  appreciated  when  one  takes  into  account  that 
during  the  same  period  said  country  shipped  432,000  tons,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  3,895,000. 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT. 

On  examination  of  the  corresponding  statistics  for  the  last 
five  years,  it  is  fountl  that  the  annual  average  of  the  entire  world's 
production  amounts  to  about  88,000,000  tons. 

The  crops  of  three  countries  are  nearly  the  half  of  this  sum: 
a)   The  United  States. .  .    18,500,000  tons  annual  average 

h)   Russia   15,500,000     " 

c)   France   9,300.000     " 
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The  other  half  is  produced  by  the  following  countries : 

d)  India 8,500,000  tons  annual  average 

e)  Austria-Hungary   . .  .  5,500,000     " 

/)   Italy 4,300,000     " 

g)   Germany 3,700,000     " 

h)   Spain 3.100,000     " 

i)   The  United  Kingdom  1,500,000     " 

;■)   Other  countries  ....  4,100,000     " 

Owing  to  the  scarce  density  of  population,  some  countries 
export  the  surplus  of  their  crops,  thus  supplying  the  importing 
markets.  Amongst  'the  countries  that  are  every  year  found  in 
this  category  we  have  the  following,  that  produce : 

k)  Argentine  Republic.  4,250,000  tons  annual  average 

i)  Canada 2,900,000     " 

m)  Balkan  States.....  .  5,000,000     "         " 

n)  Australasia  1,850,000     " 


Total  of  rf  tow...  44,700,000    " 

Argentina's  crop  in  1908-1909  amounted  to  4,250,000  tons 
(5.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  world)  thus  occupying  the 
sixth  place,  after  the  United  States,  Russia,  France,  India  and 
Austria-Hungary,  amongst  all  the  countries  of  the  globe  and  the 
second  on  the  American  continent. 


THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  MAIZE. 

The  average  of  the  world's  production  for  the  nine  years  re- 
ferred to  in  the  respective  table  has  been  88,000,000  tons  per 
annum.  It  is  seen,  however,  that  the  fluctuations  natural  to  these 
crops  have  caused  the  harvests  to  vary  between  a  minimum  of 
63,801,000  tons  in  1901  and  a  maximum  of  103.524,000  in  1906, 
or  say  a  difference  of  40,000,000  tons. 

The  average  production  of  America  in  the  nine  years  was 
74,000,000  tons,  and  the  United  States  harvested  67,180,000,  i.  e., 
91  per  cent,  of  that  total,  and  76  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total 
production. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Union  produces  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  of  the  world,  its  exportations  are  decreasing, 
due  to  the  enormous  internal  consumption ;  it  uses  maize  for 
human  food,  as  a  fattener  for  cattle  with  excellent  results  for 
the  breeders,  it  being  calculated  that  seven  pounds  of  maize  feed 
produces  one  pound  of  beef  or  pork,  and  in  all  the  numerous  in- 
dustrial transformations  of  which  this  cereal  is  svisceptible,  sucli 
as  glucose,  oil,  starch,  alcohol,  etc. 
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In  this  country  (Argentina),  where  a  very  small  proportion 
is  used  in  the  industries,  25  per  cent,  of  the  harvests  (the  annual 
average  during  the  last  five  years)  is  sufficient  to  supply  internal 
needs,  which  means  that  to-day  it  is  able  to  export  the  other  75 
per  cent. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  with  3,465,000  tons  as  the  annual 
average  production  during  the  last  nine  years,  or  say  4  per  cent, 
of  the  grand  total,  occupies  the  third  place  as  a  producer  of  maize, 
after  the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Notice. — The  above  data  obtained  from  official  publications. 

FLOUR  MILLS. 

Previous  to  the  year  1880,  steam,  hydraulic  and  mixed  power 
niills  were  hardly  known,  the  old  mills  being  driven  by  animal 
power  during  the  infancy  of  the  industry.  Since  then  some  600 
first-class  power  mills  have  been  established  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Santa  Fe,  Cordoba  and  Entre  Rios,  and  the  industry  has  become 
important.  Some  250  steam  and  about  300  hydraulic  mills  are  at 
present  under  operation,  the  total  power  employed  being  about 
15,000  H.  P.  and  the  capital  invested  about  15  million  gold  dol- 
lars, mostly  in  modern  buildings  and  machinery.  The  machinery 
is  supplied  mainly  by  France,  Germany  and  Austria,  and  this 
part  of  an  important  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been 
practically  neglected  by  United  States  manufacturers  of  milling 
machinery. 

The  exports  of  flour  in  1909  were  116,487  tons,  representing 
a  value  of  about  5,594,852  gold  dollars ;  the  principal  market  for 
Argentine  flour  is  Brazil. 

VALUE  OF  LAND. 
Prices  in  National  Currency. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  determine  the  value  of  land 
in  a  country  yet  in  process  of  formation,  like  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, where  values  shoot  up  from  one  day  to  another,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  general  growth  and  expansion,  but  also 
for  special  reasons,  such  as  railway  construction,  a  good  harvest, 
etc.  In  one  and  the  same  region,  the  same  district,  contiguous 
tracts  of  land  are  of  different  value,  owing  to  one  of  them  having 
water  near  the  surface,  or  being  more  or  less  adapted  for  agri- 
culture, nearer  or  further  away  from  a  railway  line,  a  railway 
station  or  a  town.  Latterly,  two  other  factors  in  the  increase  of 
land  values  have  been  added  to  the  others:  alfalfa-growing  and 
the  working  of  quebracho  forests. 

Every  purchaser  of  farming  lands  who  has  realized  the 
enormous,  the  fabulous  yield  from  alfalfa  fields,  inquires,  in  the 
firrt  place,  if  there  is  water  near,  that  is,  if  the  subterranean  bed 
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of  water  is  near  the  surface,  for  on  this  depends  the  existence  of 
the  alfalfa  field  for  a  long  period  of  years.  If  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  water  near  the  surface,  the  land,  for  this  reason  alone, 
becomes  extremely  valuable,  compared  with  what  it  would  have 
been  were  it  not  suitable  for  alfalfa  growing. 

And  as  it  is  with  alfalfa  and  quebracho,  so  it  is,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  with  wheat  and  linseed,  when,  after  a  good  crop,  the  farmer 
has  money  enough  to  purchase  the  land  he  has  tilled,  paying  a 
good  price  for  it.  There  are  diverse  factors,  in  opposition  to  all 
anticipatory  calculations,  which  do  not  allow  of  setting  even  an 
approximate  value  on  the  land. 

At  the  present  time  the  basis  exists  on  which  to  found  this 
value.  Land  sold  to-day  at  $30  the  hectare,  may  be  bought  to- 
morrow for  $40,  then  for  $70,  and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  prices 
which  amaze  the  original  vendor,  and  he  is  sadly  convinced  that 
selling  his  land  was  a  bad  business  for  him. 

However,  as  a  mere  item  of  information,  I  shall  (|uote  a  few 
recent  sales  of  rural  properties — lands  suitable  for  agriculture  or 
stock-breeding — effected  in  various  provinces  and  territories  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  year  1909. 

In  Buenos  Aires  province,  the  following  sales  were  effected 
in  1910: 

Admiral  Brown  department,  145.1164  hectares,  near  Alarmol 
(Southern  Railway)  at  $3,101  per  hectare.  Moreno  department, 
144.5646  hectares,  30  squares  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town,  at  $800 
the  hectare.  La  Plata  department,  1590.7622  hectares,  near  \^illa 
Elisa,  at  $272  the  hectare.  San  Andres  de  (iiles  department. 
1186.1596  hectares,  4  squares  west  of  Espora,  at  $341  the  hectare. 
Junin  department,  5270.1713  hectares  half-a-league  southwest  of 
Saforcada,  at  $131  the  hectare.  Bahia  Blanca  department. 
6218.9378  hectares,  25  squares  from  Naposta,  at  $127  the  hectare. 
Trenque-Lauquen  department,  12,684.8372  hectares,  bordering  on 
the  public  common,  at  $111  the  hectare.  Saavedra  department, 
4751.7978  hectares,  2  leagues  from  Goyena,  at  $70  the  hectare. 
Tandil  department,  633.4896  hectares,  at  $195  the  hectare. 
Guamini  department,  2,700  hectares  at  $89  the  hectare.  Perga- 
mino  department,  582.5986  hectares,  near  Rancaugua,  at  $265  the 
hectare.  Las  Heras  department,  333.9500  hectares.  30  squares 
N.  W.  of  Uribelarrea,  at  $190  the  hectare.  Campana  department, 
174.7365  hectares,  on  the  river  Parana,  at  $524.21  the  hectare. 
Puan  department,  2,500  hectares,  bordering  on  Villa  Iris,  at  $60 
the  hectare.  General  Villegas  department,  2,000  hectares,  2 
leagues  to  the  north  of  San  Mauricio  station,  at  $97.50  the  hec- 
tare. Balcarce  department,  1,853.4762  hectares,  4  leagues  to  the 
northeast  of  Balcarce,  at  $210  the  hectare. 
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Province  of  Cordova.  —  Juarez  Celman  department, 
4,909.2609  hectares  lYi  leagues  north  of  Laboulaye,  at  $65  the 
hectare.  General  Roco  department,  4363.6106  hectares,  at  $55 
the  hectare.  Tercero  Abajo  department,  674.9600  hectares,  9 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Villa  Maria,  at  $200  the  hectare.  Rio 
Segundo  department,  675.7398  hectares,  at  $160  the  hectare;  Rio 
Cuarto  department,  851  hectares,  at  $16  the  hectare. 

Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero. — 28  de  Marzo  depart- 
ment, 7,499.5600  hectares,  at  $14  the  hectare,  and  6,508.1260  hec- 
tares, near  Selva  station,  at  %y/  the  hectare. 

Province  of  San  Luis. — La  Capital  department,  6,500 
hectares,  at  $30  the  hectare ;  2,500  hectares  La  Portena  camp, 
at  $31  the  hectare. 

Province  of  Salta. — Oran  department,  163,662.2201 
hectares,  at  $1.64  the  hectare. 

Province   of    La    Rioja. — La    Capital    department,    15,800 

hectares,  at  $4  the  hectare. 

National  Territory  of  the  Pampas. — Section  VIII ;  Frac- 
tion B,  Lots  20  and  21 ;  15,000  hectares,  at  $18  the  hectare. 

VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
had  no  need  to  become  an  industrial  or  manufacturing  country, 
due  to  the  fact  that  capital  invested  in  the  exportation  of  natural 
products  has  afforded  large  dividends,  it  is  but  natural  that  some 
industries  inherent  to  her  natural  wealth  have  been  established 
and  are  likely  to  increase  proportionately  to  the  constant  increase 
in  her  output  of  those  natural  products,  furnishing  the  primary 
raw  material  to  these  side,  but  inherent,  branch  industries. 

The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest : 

The  total  number  of  industrial  establishments  in  the  Argen- 
tine are  32,000.  The  capital  invested,  400,000,000  gold  dollars, 
producing  yearly  108,036,788  pounds  sterling,  and  the  invested 
capital  in  material  represents  the  sum  of  £62,870,351,  of  which, 
so  far,  the  United  States  has  supplied  the  smallest  percentage. 
The  power  used  is  300,000  H.  P.,  workmen  employed  350,000. 
These  figures  are  only  approximate.  Practically  all  of  these  in- 
dustries have  been  started  during  the  last  20  years,  and  it  is  but 
natural  to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  further  industries 
will  take  place  with  equal  rapidity ;  yet  the  Argentine  is  far  from 
being  a  manufacturing  country.  As  long  as  the  density  of  the 
population  does  not  increase  to  a  greater  extent,  the  country  will 
not  become  a  great  manufacturing  center,  because  it  is  well  known 
the  industries  are  mostly  dependent  on  home  consumption. 
Again,  as  long  as  the  capital  invested  in  land  and  cattle  gives  a 
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substantial  dividend  at  a  minimum  risk,  it  is  not  likely  that 
national  capital  will  be  engaged  in  industries  paying  problematical 
"dividends,  and  at  greater  risks.  Industrial  capital  must  neces- 
sarily come  from  abroad,  and  it  is  brought  into  the  Argentine  Re- 
public to  a  very  great  extent  as  an  annex  to  other  commercial 
transactions.  For  instance,  the  foreign  banks  are  always  prepared 
to  give  credit  facihties  to  industrial  enterprises,  in  order  to  get 
new  clients  and  depositors.  From  the  above  figures,  however,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  about  364,351,755  American  gold 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  machinery  and  material  employed 
in  the  secondary  industries,  and  this  within  a  very  few  years ;  and 
very  authorized  opinions  agree  that  this  will  increase.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  new  industries  of  Argentine,  because  each  of  these 
offers  a  field,  and  a  good  one,  for  modern  machinery  and  imple- 
ments made  in  the  United  States. 


STATISTICS  OF  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1908,  according  to  data  obtained 
from  the  Industrial  Census  taken  at  that  time  by  the  Trade  De- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  there  were  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  10,349  factories  and  workshops,  representing  a 
capital  of  266,399,363  paper  dollars,  and  the  sales  effected  by 
them  during  the  last  year  reached  a  sum  of  534,644,925  dollars 
paper.  The  raw  material  utilized  by  those  establishments  was 
worth  $286,632,741  paper ;  the  motive  power  for  the  machinery 
was  equal  to  105,575  H..P. ;  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  in 
the  estabhshments,  118.315.  Lastly,  their  owners,  of  Argentine 
nationality,  were  14.81  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  given  by  the  Municipal 
Census  carried  out  in  1904,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alberto 
B.  Martinez,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 

Value  Motive 

Capital  products  Number  power 

Industries.  $  n /c  $  n /c  employees.  H.  P. 
Lighting,   gas,  electricitj-,   lighting 

apparatus     76,528,074  25,311,095  4,754  66,392 

Food     44,015,750  119.551,511  14,227  11,756 

Dress    and    toilette     37,005,820  104,054,250  37,259  2,586 

Fabrics,   leather   and   skins    22,359,917  57,773,340  10,861  5.451 

Metal  and  allied    17,599,116  33,145,373  10,090  4,311 

Printing    paper     16.926,429  24,753,347  8.296  2,758 

Lumber,  furniture  and  allied   trades....  16,603,445  49,283,575  11,736  5,570 

Tobacco    manufacture    6,880,545  25,566,317  2,829  539 

Chemical    products    4,910,917  8.570,540  1.774  1,231 

Building     4,637,000  12,468,405  4.415  719 

Art    and    ornamental     3,423,230  8,294,352  2,109  367 

Sundry    industries    15,510,020  65,872.820  9,875  3,895 


Total     266,399,363       534.644,996        118,315        105,575 
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SUMMARY  OF  GRAPE-GROWING  STATISTICS. 

Valuation  Normal                                     Raisin  Value 

—  prodviction                                 manu-  of 

Value  of  of  grapes            Value            facture  raisins 

•9NiAVOar)-3dvao      Area  of     vineyards  in  cuts  of        of  grapes      in  cuts  of          in 

Provinces.                   vineyards.        $  n/c  100  kilogs.           $  n/c         100  kilogs.    $  n/c 

Mendoza     30,215      105,752,500  2,877,829     27,539,319           ■ 

San    Juan     14,108       42,324,000  1,400,000      10,150,000        20,000  600,000 

La     Rioja     2,800          3,500,000  91,000           600,000           

Entre    Rios     2,600          3,900,000  270,000        1,100,000          

Salta     1,250          1,875,000  125,000           500,000           

Buenos  Aires    1,550          2,325,000  40,000           720,000           

Catamarca      1,480          1,480,000  180,000           700,000          

Cordoba      1,290          1,835,000  60,000           480,000           ■ • 

San    Luis     236             236,000  14,000             95,000           

Corrientes,     Tucvnnan .       • 

Santiago    del    Estero. .  .         800             800,000  4,000           200,000           

Total     56,329      164,027,500  5.097,820     42,084,319       20,000  600.000 

SUMMARY  OF  WINE    INDUSTRY   STATISTICS. 

Capital  Value  of 

Number            invested  Output  of            Value  of            distillery 

Wine-Producing           of  wine-           in  vaults.  wine  in               wine  in         products  in 

Provinces.                      yards.                $  n/c  hectoliters.             $  n/c  $  n/c 

Mendoza     910            34,500,000  2,300,000            38,400,000  544,033 

San   Juan    326              9,000,000  600,000            11,600,000  309,892 

La    Rioja     539              1,300,000  65,000                 710,000  23,666 

Salta      '          77              1,200,000  60,000                 600,000  14,722 

Entre    Rios     274              1,000,000  40,000                 800,000  843 

Cordoba     414                 950,000  38,000                 684,000  5,208 

Buenos   Ayres    407                 875,000  35,000                 700,000  2,364 

Catamarca     146                 450,000  30,000                 600,000  4,448 

Jujuy      4                    12,000  3,000                   30,000  259 

Total     3,097            49,287,000  3,171,000            54.124,000  905,435 

Note. — Figures   obtained   from   official   publications. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.    , 

Number  Cost  of          Power  Work- 
of  .Annual           Materials           em-  men 
establish-       Capital.  Production.            used.            ployed.  em- 
Localities,                     ments.      $  currency.  $  currency.        $  currency.        H.  P.  ployed. 

Federal    Capital 10,349     266,399,363  534,644,925     286,632,741      105,575  118,315 

Buenos  Ayres    8,647      139,166,829  290,103,625      186,767,288       41,537  46,642 

Cordoba     902       27,807,326  32,297,440       20,321,405        10,183  8,590 

Entxe    Rios    1,319       21,445,661  39,720,360       24,916,927          4,275  12,116 

Sgo.    del    Estero 261        17,124,013  13,006,998          5,213,568          1,803  11,142 

Catamarca     225        10,134,387  1,638,905             622,104             359  1,658 

La  Rioja   75          5,960,767  379,650             597,050             769  907 

San   Juan    277          2,775,580  3,844,500          2,050,075             539  1,788 

San    Luis    188          1,642,390  2,200,510          1,229,292             148  652 

Chaco     114          5,017,310  6,316,172          4,153,213          1,448  3,171 

Chubut     65             318,045  340,945             180,330               65  134 

Formosa    43          3,705,835  314,436             300,546             842  1,277 

La    Pampa    207          1,213,420  2,206,122          1,388,245             190  512 

Los    Andes     1          1,500,000  600,000               280  159 

Misiones     199             644,395  1,472,531             540,747             238  1,119 

Neuquen     40               99,132  149,186               93,951               62  89 

Rio   Negro    83             383,080  696,585             306.800               56  205 

Santa    Cruz 17             241,000  119,186               62,700             ...  172 

T.    del    Fuego 8             439,000  295,000               78,000             415  158 


Wine    industry 
Sugar  industry 


23,020     506,017,533 

3,409       65,376,511 

37        74,226,933 


930,347,076     535,454,982      168,784     208,806 
60,448,727       41,271.841  6,258       45,776 

46,716,497        18,424,470       34,650       38,311 


Total  data  available.    26,466 

Estimated  figures  for 
the  six  provinces  in 
course  of  prepara- 
tion           5,500 


645,620.977      1,037,512,300     595,151,293     209,692     292,893 


125,000,000         200,000,000     125,000,000        20,000       35,000 


Grand    Totals 31,966     770,620,977      1,237,512,300     720,151,293     229,692     327,893 
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Average  Wages  Paid  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

(In    Paper    Dollars — equal    to    0.42.5    American    Dollar.) 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

Working  Day:   9   Hours. 
Journeymen    machinists    .  .    $5.00  to  $6.00 

Journeymen    cutters     3.50  to     4.50 

Piece  Work. 

Journeymen     $4.00  to   $6  00 

Journeymen     shoemakers..      3.50  to     5  50 

Apprentices    50  to      1.00 

MARBLE    WORKS. 

Working  Day:   8   Hours. 

Journeymen,     1st    class....    $7.00 

Journeymen,     2nd     class.  .  .      6.00 

FURNITURE   MAKERS. 

Working  Day:   8  Hours. 

Cabinet    makers     $5.50 

Wood    carvers    6.00 

French    polishers     4.80 

SADDLERS. 
Working  Day:   9  Hours. 

Foremen      $5.00  to  $5.50 

Journeymen     3.50  to     4.80 

Apprentices    2.00  to     3.00 

PAPER    FACTORIES. 
Working  Day:   8  and  9   Hours. 

Machinery  foreman    $4.00  to  $5.00 

Machinery     assistant 1.80  to     3.20 

Machinist     3.80 

Fireman     2.20  to     3.50 

Women    (piece  work) 1.80   to     2.70 

Carters     2.50 

TANNERS. 
Working  Day:   8  to   9   Hours. 

Laborers $2.30  to  $3.00 

Pit-Journeymen     3.50  to     4.50 

Strap-Journeymen     4.00  to     7.00 

Specialists     6.00  to     8.00 

GRANITE  AND   STONE   WORKS. 

Working  Day:   8   Hours. 
Workmen    in    general $5.70  to  $6.80 

CARPENTER    SHOPS. 

Working  Day:    8   Hours. 

Master    carpenters    $4.00  to  $4.50 

Journeymen    3.00 

Laborers     2.80 

TILE    FACTORIES. 

Working  Day:   9   Hours. 

Journeymen    (per    design).    $4.00  to  $6.00 

Laborers     2.50  to     3.50 

WAGES    IN    MACHINE    SHOPS  AND 

IRON   FOUNDRIES. 

By    the    Hour. 

Smelters     $0.40  to  $.60 

Journeymen    smelters 30  to  .40 

Laborers,   ditto 30  to  .35 

Pattern-makers     45  to  .70 

Journeymen    ditto     30  to  .40 

Fitters     40  to  .60 

Journeymen    ditto     25   to  .35 

Tourners     40  to  .65 

Iron-Forgers    50  to  .75 

Smiths     50  to  .70 

Carpenters     40  to  .65 

Apprentices    in    general...        .08  to  .15 


COTTON  CLOTHS. 

Working   Day:    10    Hours. 

Adults,   both   sexes    $4.00 

Minors,    both    se.xes    2.50 

HATTERS. 
Working    Day:    Syi    Hours. 

Hand    fullage     $5.00  to  $7.00 

Machine   fullage    4.00  to     5.00 

Stretchers    5.00  to     7.00 

Refiners     5.00  to     6.00 

Calenderers    4.00  to     5.00 

Farthers    3.00  to     4.00 

Tracers    2.50  to     3.00 

Seamstresses     2.00  to     3.00 

Laborers     2.00  to     3.00 

MATCH   FACTORIES. 
Working  Day:   8  and   9   Hours. 

Skilled    laborers     $3.50 

Mechanics   5.50 

Carpenters     5.50 

Trappers    4.00 

Women    (miscellaneous 

work)     1.20 

IRON   WORKS   AND  ALLIED 
TRADES. 

Working  Day:   8   Hours. 

Master $5.50 

Journeymen    3.50 

Laborer    2.80 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

Printers     $5.60  to   $6.00 

Helpers    3.00 

Machinists    5.00  to     6.00 

Helpers    3.20 

Folders    2.00  to     3.00 

Plate   preparers    4.50 

Plate    polishers    4.00 

BOOK    BINDING. 

Gilders    $5.00  to  $6.00 

Blank  books 3.60  to     5.60 

Marblers    4.80 

Half-leather    binders    4.20  to     5.00 

Stitchers    4.40 

Card-board  cutters   3.60  to     4.80 

Printed  form  cutters 3.60  to     4.20 

Numberers    4.00  to     5.00 

Folding  machines    4.80 

Rulers    4.80  to     6.00 

Assistants    2.20 

TAILORING   TRADE. 

Working  Day:   8   Hours. 

Cutters    $5.00 

Finishers     1.20 

Waistcoatmakers     $3.00 

Trousers    sewers    3.00 

Journeymen     6.00  to  $7.00 

BAKERIES. 

Working  Day:   8  Hours. 
Per   Month. 

Master  baker    $140 

Kneader     130 

Assistant    100 

Machine  tender    90 

Oven    master    120 

Baker's  man  and  laborer.  .  .        75   to     $90 
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RRASS   FOUNDRIES. 

Working  Day:   9   Hours. 

Turners     $3.00   to  $4.70 

Smelters     4.50  to     6.00 

Filers     2.80   to     3.80 

Mounters    3.50   to     5.00 

Polishers     3.30  to     5.50- 

Uilders    3.50  to     5.00 

Chisellers    4.00  to     6.50 

Tinsmiths     3. SO  to     5.00 

Pattern-cutters     .  . .' 5.00  to  12.00 

Apprentices  in  general    ...      1.50  to     3.00 

SUGAR-BOILERS   AND    CHOCOLATE- 
MAKERS. 

Working  Day:  9   Hours. 

Men    $2.00  to  $6.00 

Women   and    children    ....      LOO  to     2.00 
KNITTED  GOODS   FACTORIES. 

Working  Day:   9  Hours. 

Cutters     $2.50  to  $4.00 

Darners     1.50  to     2.50 

Sewers     2.00  to     3.50 

Mesliers    2.O0   to     3.50 

Ironers    2.00  to     3.50 

Dyers     2.50  to     3.50 

Preparers    1.50  to     3.00 

SAWMILLS  AND  TIMBERYARDS. 
Working  Day:   8   Hours. 

Journeymen    $5.00 

Laborers    3.50 

PRINTING  WORKS. 

Working  Day:   8  Hours. 

Type-setting. 

Compositors    $4.00  to  $5.60 

Apprentices    60  to     2.00 

Composing  machines    4.20  to     6.00 

Machinists    4.60  to     6.20 

Machinists   helpers    3.20 

Folders    1.60  to     2.80 

Relief   printers    4.20  to     4.80 


GLASS  WORKS. 
Per   Month. 

Master    mechanic    $200 

Journeyman  mechanic    130  to  $150 

Journeyman    engraver    180 

Master  potter 200 

Journeyman   potter 80  to      lOUi 

Foreman    1 40 

Journeyman   blower    120 

Journeyman  drier   200 

Journeyman  moulder 150 

Laborer    65  to       70 

CANVAS  BAG  FACTORIES. 

Per   Day. 

Seamstress    (piecework)...    $4.00  to   $6.00 

Per  Month. 

Forewoman  or  assistant $45 

Laborer    90 

Carter    130 

Mechanic    300 

Assistant    95 

Fireman    lOO 

Cutter    105 

PRICES     OF    CHIEF    ARTICLES     OF 

CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  CITY  OF 

BUENOS    AYRES    IN    THE 

MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1909. 

$  Paper. 
1  kilogram  of  beef  accord- 
ing to  quality $0.30  $0.40  $0.60 

1     kilo     of     bread,     1st 
quality       $0.28;       2nd 
quality  $0.24. 
1   kilo  of  wheat  flour.  .  .        .16 

1  kilo  of  cow's  fat 40 

1  kilo  of  potatoes 10 

I  kilo  of  rice,  according 

to   quality 30       .40 

1   litre    of    milk 15 

1  litre  of  Mendoza  wine  .40 
1  litre  of  French  wine.  .80 
1  litre  of  Italian  wine.  .  .80 
1   litre  of  kerosene 20 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT  INDUSTRIES. 

The  live  stock  and  meat  industries,  together  with  other  alHed 
branches  of  agriculture,  are  considered  the  most  important  of  the 
country.  As  a  cattle  country  the  Argentine  Republic  ranks  third, 
next  to  India  and  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  next  to  Russia. 

Of  live  Stock  the  Argentine  counts  about  30  million  head  of 
cattle,  about  8  million  horses,  70  million  sheep,  and  2  million  hogs 
(these  figures  are,  of  course,  only  approximate),  thus  will  be  seen 
the  enormous  national  wealth  of  a  country  having  only  seven  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest  and 
will  give  the  approximate  amount  of  capital  invested  in  connec- 
tion with  rural  holdings.    The  figures  are  in  paper  currency 

Investment  in  land 6,495,039,053  pesos 

Investment  in  live  stock 1,479,314,881     " 

Investment  in  permanent  improvements 630,426,384     " 

In  machinery  and  implements 185,468,976     " 
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This  total  of  about  8,790,249,294  pesos,  or  over  4  billion 
dollars  gold,  should  give  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  the 
best  idea  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Argentine  as  a  producing 
country,  and  as  to  its  market  for  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  The  exportation  of  live 
stock  was  formerly  prominent;  but  the  new  industry  of  so  many 
cold  storage  plants  is  requiring  practically  all  the  meat  the  country 
can  produce,  and  the  Argentine  is  now  the  first  meat  exporting 
country  of  the  world.  Her  meat  exports  in  1909  were  210,657 
tons,  against  55,746  from  the  United  States  and  30,891  from 
Australia. 


Live  Stock  Statistics 
See  Next  Pa^e 
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Live  stock  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in  Argentina. 
Therefore  it  is  worth  while  knowing  the  number  of  the  different 
animal  species  possessed  by  the  country.  Luckily,  the  cattle 
census  taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1908,  furnishes  us  with 
interesting  formation  on  the  subject. 

Our  live  stock,  restricted  to  seven  of  the  chief  species,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 
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THE  MEAT  REFRIGERATING  INDUSTRY. 

The  old  method  of  preparing  meat  for  export  as  used  by  the 
Saladeros,  see  index  (Saladeros,  jerked  meat  estabUshments)  had 
to  undergo  great  alterations  and  improvements.  The  founding  of 
the  first  refrigerating  plant  took  place  in  1883,  and  was  established 
by  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  called  the  River  Plate  Fresh 
Meat  Co.  The  works  were  installed  at  Campana,  a  few  hours 
by  rail  from  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  following  year,  1884,  the 
Compania  Sansinena  de  Carnes  Congeladas  was  organized  in 
Barracas,  a  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  1886  the  Las  Palmas 
Produce  Company  erected  a  factory  at  Zarate  to  the  south  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  1902  the  Company  La  Blanca  was 
started  in  La  Plata,  and  this  industry  has  grown  rapidly  with  the 
establishment  of  several  other  modern  plants. 

One  of  the  strong  points  in  connection  with  the  refrigerating 
plants  in  the  Argentine  is  that  they  work  throughout  the  year 
with  reduced  expenses,  competing,  therefore,  with  other  nations 
where  the  plants  are  operated  only  part  of  the  year,  and  under 
higher  expenses.  The  reduced  cost  of  running  the  refrigerating 
plants  in  the  Argentine  is  therefore  in  favor  of  the  cattle 
breeders,  because  they  can  obtain  better  prices  by  delivering  their 
cattle  to  these  establishments,  than  to  the  exporters  of  live  stock. 
Again  the  modern  shipping  methods  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat 
are  competing  favorably  with  the  freights  paid  for  carrying  live 
stock. 

The  Argentine  is  acquiring  new  markets  steadily  and  is 
placing  her  meat  products  all  over  Europe  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  cattle  there,  and  the  consequent  high  prices  which  offer  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  Argentine  products,  and  also  a  splendid 
chance  for  European  makers  and  exporters  of  the  various  kinds 
of  machinery  used  in  the  meat  industries,  such  as  refrigerating 
l)lants,  power  engines  of  various  constructions,  and  all  kinds  of 
tools  and  implements  used  in  slaughter  and  packing  houses. 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  such  goods  should 
make  a  close  study  of  the  Argentine  market  through  market  ex- 
perts, and,  if  possible,  send  their  own  men  for  that  purpose. 
Among  the  most  important  meat  companies  are  the  following: 

The  Argentine  Meat  Preserving  Co.,  Ltd.,  founded  and  regis- 
tered in  October,  1889.  Organized  in  London  with  a  capital  of 
270,000  pounds  sterling. 

Compania  de  Productos  Kemmerich,  founded  and  regis- 
tered in  1884,  organized  in  Antwerp  with  a  capital  of  12  million 
francs. 

Compania  Sansinena  de  Carnes  Congeladas,  registered  in 
1891   with  an  authorized  capital  of  3  million  gold  dollars;  was 
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formed  to  purchase  the  plant  known  as  La  Negra.     This  com- 
pany has  paid  exceptionally  good  dividends  in  the  past. 

James  Nelson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  registered  in  1892  with  a  capital 
of  500,000  pounds  sterling,  has  been  a  very  successful  concern. 

La  Blanca,  registered  in  1902,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
1,500,000  gold  dollars. 

The  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Company,  started  in  1892,  and 
registered  in  Buenos  Ayres  1903,  with  capital  of  400,000  pounds 
sterling. 

The  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company,  Ltd.,  registered  in 
1889;  capital  250,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  above  named  companies  were  the  pioneers  of  the  cold 
storage  industry  and  since  then  several  other  concerns  have  been 
established,  while  some  of  the  old  ones  have  been  modified,  and 
modern  improvements  have  been  made.  On  application  full  re- 
ports on  the  above  and  the  new  establishments  can  be  had ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  meat  industry  ma- 
chinery and  implements  to  communicate  with  the  author  in  order 
to  obtain  further  details,  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  limited 
space  of  this  book. 

JERKED  SALT  BEEF  OR  TASAJO  INDUSTRY. 

What  might  be  called  to-day  the  prehistoric  period  of  the 
Argentine  meat  industries,  constituted  the  exportation  of  tallow 
and  hides;  and  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
the  "saladeros"  were  introduced  (jerked  salt  beef  establish- 
ments), producing  the  so-called  "tasajo."  This  salt  beef  trade 
cannot  be  done  away  with  altogether  on  account  of  the  important 
consumption  in  Brazil  and  Cuba.  The  saladeros  were  the  only 
means  for  exporting  the  meat  previous  to  the  advent  of  refriger- 
ating plants ;  the  leaner  cattle  only  are  used  in  the  saladeros  now. 
As  an  important  branch  industry  of  these  saladeros  they  prepare 
the  salted  hides  for  export,  which  constitutes  an  important  item 
in  the  exports  from  the  .Argentine  Republic,  some  100,000  tons 
of  salted  and  dry  ox  and  cow  hides  being  exported  annually. 

No  practical  artificial  method  of  drying  the  "tasajo  meat" 
has  as  vet  been  invented,  although  several  attempts  have  been 
made  ;  ovens  have  been  installed  hither  and  thither,  but  nothing 
lias  favorably  replaced  the  natural  mode  of  drying.  Should 
an\  practical  mechanical  method  exist,  whicli  might  with  advan- 
tage he  adopted,  it  would  be  well  for  the  manufacturers  of  such 
machinery  to  communicate  with  the  several  saladeros  estahlished 
in  the  Argentine. 
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DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  dairy  industry  of  the  Argentine  has 
been  phenomenal  in  its  rapid  strides ;  this  being  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  equally  rapid  development  of  agriculture,  the 
dairy  products  being  direct  products  of  the  latter.  Some  20  years 
ago  dairy  farming  was  practically  unknown ;  the  milk  was  car- 
ried into  town  in  tins,  on  horseback,  and  converted  into  butter 
churned  during  the  trip.  Not  until  1890  were  the  first  cream- 
separators  introduced ;  and  in  1891  the  first  experiment  of  ex- 
porting Argentine  butter  was  made.  Previously  the  home  con- 
sumption had  been  imported,  salted  butter  in  tins.  In  1909  about 
3,993  tons  of  butter  were  exported,  while  in  1902  about  4,000 
tons,  thus  the  exports  of  butter  have  not  increased  very  much ; 
but,  of  course,  the  very  great  home  consumption  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  very  slow  growth  at 
present  of  the  dairy  industry,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  it  will 
become  one  of  the  leading  industries  as  soon  as  more  capital  and 
farm  help  can  be  obtained. 

New  and  perfected  machines  are  imported  constantly,  and 
the  demand  is  on  the  increase.  The  best  known  brands  are  the 
following:  "Alfa  Laval,"  "Alexandra,"  "Sharpies  Tubular," 
"Radiator,"  the  "Baltic,"  and  many  others,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  other  competing  brands.  The  Argentine  Govern- 
ment is  sending  constantly  young  and  energetic  men  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  science  of  dairy  industries, 
and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  machinery,  and  manu- 
facturers should  not  fail  to  investigate  at  the  different  univer- 
sities in  the  States,  the  names  of  these  sudents,  in  order  to  send 
catalogues  to  bring  the  products  to  their  attention.  The  main 
reason  why  the  dairy  industry  is  slow  in  growth  is  the  export  of 
fattened  cattle  either  as  live  stock  or  in  frozen  and  chilled  form. 
However,  the  territory  being  so  immense,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
new  tapital  and  principally  the  immigration  will  make  it  possible 
to  increase  this  important  industry  in  proportion  to  the  other 
industries  closely  allied. 

Previous  to  the  year  1902  nearly  all  the  cheese  consumed 
in  the  Argentine  was  imported;  the  imports  in  1902  were  1,640 
tons,  the  exports  in  1903  were  about  10,000  kilos,  aside  from 
the  home  consumption.  The  principal  market  for  Argentine 
cheese  is  Brazil.  Even  the  finest  European  cheese  is  now  imitated 
and  produced,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  milk  and  butter  indus- 
tries no  doubt  the  cheese  industry  will  become  of  more  im- 
portance. 

Over  200  creameries  are  supposed  to  be  under  operation  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  at  the  present  time  using  separators  or 
so-called  centrifugals,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires, 
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Santa  Fe,  Cordoba  and  Entre  Rios,  and  the  stock  of  machinery 
of  such  in  Buenos  Aires  is  not  ample  to  supply  the  demand  at 
times.  Several  very  important  creameries  have  been  started  with 
considerable  capital,  the  following  factories  being  some  of  the 
most  important : 

La  Martona,  La  Argentina,  El  Progreso,  La  Tandilera,  La 
Granja  Blanca,  La  Marina,  and  many  others.  Messrs.  Santa- 
marina  &  Company,  of  Tandil,  started  a  creamery  in  1901  ;  they 
began  with  two  separators  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  liters  per 
day,  which  has  been  steadily  increased  and  the  output  more  than 
quadrupled.  From  the  skim-milk  of  the  important  establish- 
ments, the  caseine  is  extracted  and  employed  for  fattening  the 
hogs  and  calves.  These  various  creameries  have  from  2,000  to 
6,000  "mestizo"  cows.  All  makers  of  machinery  and  tools  used 
in  creameries  should  take  an  interest  in  the  Argentine  for  it  is 
certain  that  their  investigations  will  result  in  business;  therefore, 
market  experts  should  be  consulted. 

POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

The  poultry  industry  is  getting  quite  important.  Some  years 
ago  artificial  breeding  was  practically  unknown,  lately  a  great 
many  poultry  establishments  have  been  installed,  using  modern 
incubators,  breeders,  etc. 

In  connection  with  poultry  farms  large  egg  farms  have  been 
established,  the  consumption  of  eggs  being  very  large ;  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres  over  one  million  of  eggs  are  consumed 
daily.  Manufacturers  of  incubators,  brooders  and  other  imple- 
ments used  on  poultry  and  egg  farms  should  investigate  the 
market,  also  exporters  of  live  poultry  for  breeding  purposes. 

Complete  list  of  importers  of  poultry  and  egg  farm  imple- 
ments can  be  had  through  the  author. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Forestry  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  acquired  very  great 
importance,  the  capital  invested  comprising  not  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  (Argentine  currency),  and  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies,  of  which  three  alone 
represent  65  per  cent,  of  the  sum  mentioned. 

The  forests  of  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  and  Santiago  del 
Estero  are  being  most  actively  worked,  those  of  the  Chaco  Terri- 
tory and  of  the  province  of  Cordoba  and  Tucuman  following  in 
importance. 

While  the  production  of  Santa  Fe  and  of  a  part  of  the  Chaco 
is  chiefly  exported,  its  specialty  being  Quebracho  wood  for  the 
extraction  of  tannin,  which  tanning  extract  is  very  highly 
esteemed,  the  province  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  on  the  other  hand, 
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has  carried  the  working  of  wood  in  general  to  a  point  which  may 
be  called  much  more  industrial,  due  to  the  diversity  of  more  fin- 
ished products ;  and  these  in  turn  produce  financial  results  much 
superior  to  those  derived  from  the  Quebracho  logs. 

The  tannin  factories  established  in  Santa  Fe  and  in  Port 
Sastre  transform  into  extract  a  large  part  of  the  Quebracho  cut 
into  logs  in  the  logging  districts,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more 
valuable  product  which  gives  still  greater  importance  to  the 
forests. 

In  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  the  production  of  quebracho  ex- 
clusively in  logs  in  1909  reached  489,185  tons,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  tax  office. 

Regarding  the  Chaco  Territory  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get 
from  the  government  office  having  to  do  with  same  other  details 
than  those  corresponding  to  the  second  three  months  period  of 
1909,  but  calculating  the  production  for  twelve  months  by  that  of 
the  previous  year,  which  was  45,400  tons  of  log,  one  would  arrive 
at  a  total  of  534,500  tons  for  this  territory  and  the  province  above 
mentioned. 

The  exportation  of  these  logs  amounted  in  1909  to  294,772 
tons,  there  being  also  exported  55,495  tons  of  tannin  extract. 

The  forest  products  of  the  province  of  Santiago  del  Estero  in 
the  year  mentioned  were  as  follows : 
Sleepers  for  Railways  (standard  and  wide  guage)    1,785,274  pieces 

Sleepers  for  Railways  (narrow  guage) 1,766,000 

Sleepers  for  Street  Railways 43,365 

Red  "Quebracho"  fence  posts 1,281,047      " 

Fence   posts   of    white   "Quebracho"    and   other 

woods 454,561 

Red  "Quebracho"  telegraph  poles 16,593      " 

Girders  or  beams  of  3  metres  or  over 819  tons 

Barked  red  "Quebracho"  logs 491      " 

Barked  white  "Quebracho  logs 5,060      " 

Red  "Quebracho"  in  planks  and  battens 1,117      " 

White  "Quebracho"   "varillas"    (fence   rods  be- 
tween posts  for  holding  wires) 6,432      " 

Firewood,  of  white  "Quebracho" 237,668      " 

Sawdust,  of  white  "Quebracho" 2,532      " 

Charcoal  of  white  "Quebracho" 56,114     " 

Red  "Quebracho"  in  logs 564      " 

Red  "Quebracho"  bark 3      " 

The  making  of  paving  blocks  is  another  very  important 
branch  of  forestry,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  province  of 
Cordoba,  as  well  as  those  of  lumber,  posts,  firewood  and  charcoal, 
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regarding  which  the  following  statistics  give  the  exportation  from 
that  province  during  1908,  viz. : 

Paving  blocks 14,403  tons 

Finished  lumber  and  posts 89,318 

Firewood    219,530     " 

Charcoal 128,309     " 

The  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Salta  also  have  wood  working 
industries ;  the  principal  output  of  these  consists  of  finished  lum- 
ber of  cedar  and  other  finer  classes  of  wood  used  in  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  the  decorative  arts. 

The  Territories  of  Rio  Negro  and  Neuquen  produce  logs, 
beams,  planks,  etc.,  of  Coigiie,  Alerce,  Cypress  and  Manii  (un- 
translatable names  of  native  woods). 

In  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  the  national  government  has 
granted  concessions  for  exploiting  forests  to  the  extent  of 
51,150  hectares,  there  are  obtained  sleepers  and  hard  woods  for 
building  purposes,  and  for  the  making  of  casks  and  of  furniture, 
which  are  shipped  to  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  they  find 
a  ready  market. 

There  is  also  being  started  the  production  of  "esencia 
arborea"  (wood  alcohol),  and  in  short  the  working  of  its  forests 
is  bound  to  increase  in.  proportion  with  the  increase  of  means 
of  transportation  between  that  territory  and  the  principal  ports 
of  the  Republic. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  efforts  made  to  get  precise  statistics 
about  the  exploiting  of  woods  in  the  country  meet  with  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  overcome  at  present,  otherwise  the  statistics  would 
reveal  facts,  which,  being  overlooked,  reduce  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  national  economy.  One  of  these  facts  is  that  relat- 
ing to  the  making  of  "packing  cases,  and  of  willow  withes  for 
baskets,  etc.,  already  largely  developed  amongst  the  islands  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  there  are  also  produced  large 
quantities  of  firewood  and  light  lumber  for  building  purposes 
mainly  of  poplar  and  willow. 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

With  the  exception  of  the  well-known  quebracho  industry, 
very  little  has  been  done  in  the  exploitation  of  the  forests 
throughout  the  Argentine,  due  principally  to  lack  of  capital  and 
means  of  transportation.  Hard,  medium  and  soft  woods  exist  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  with  the  opening  up  of  the  country  no 
doubt  the  lumber  industry  will  become  very  important.  It  awaits 
foreign  capital. 

Notwithstanding  its  infancy,  however,  sawmills  are  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country,  principally  in  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Chaco,  Formosa  and  Misiones. 
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The  Argentine  forests  cannot  supply  the  home  market  to 
satisfaction  under  present  conditions,  and  it  will  take  many  years 
before  the  forestry  operations  will  be  of  much  consequence,  ex- 
cepting the  quebracho  industry,  which  is  already  now  of  great 
value ;  see  index,  Quebracho  Industry.  In  some  provinces  more 
than  in  others  the  consumption  of  national  timber  is  greater;  for 
instance,  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  little  im- 
ported lumber  is  used,  the  poplar  replaces  the  white  pine,  the 
pitch-pine  and  spruce  from  abroad.  The  poplar  is  not  quite  so 
soft  as  the  pine,  and  will  last  much  longer  without  any  chemical 
treatment. 

The  quebracho  and  other  hard  woods  are  used  in  construc- 
tion, the  first  named  largely  for  railroad  sleepers ;  it  is  also  ex- 
ported for  that  purpose ;  see  index  Quebracho  Industry.  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  inland  provinces,  little  native  lumber 
is  used  for  building;  and  in  furniture  making,  a  very  limited 
quantity. 

Oak,  walnut,  mahogany  and  other  hard  and  fine  woods  are 
found  in  the  Argentine ;  some,  however,  not  in  great  quantities. 
Other  fine  woods  not  known  in  the  north  of  the  American  con- 
tinent are  found  in  large  quantities ;  and  will,  in  time,  become  a 
very  important  trade. 

The  importation  of  foreign  lumber  as  primary  material  is 
very  important,  representing  an  annual  value  of  about  12  million 
gold  dollars,  including  manufactured  doors  and  windows. 

White,  yellow  and  pitch  pine  and  spruce  are  largely  im- 
ported into  the  Argentine,  chiefly  for  building  purposes,  but  also 
for  making  cheap  furniture.  The  pine  is  imported  cut  in  uni- 
form sizes,  and  sold  to  saw  mills  where  it  is  worked  up  for  the 
various  purposes.  Most  of  the  pine  comes  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Australia ;  very  little  from  Norway,  which  for- 
merly controlled  the  market.  Lumber  for  furniture  is  also  im- 
ported from  the  above  named  countries,  also  from  Brazil. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  importation  of  foreign  lumber  will 
continue  for  many  years ;  especially  so  the  pine  trade,  due  to 
lack  of  capital  and  transportation  facilities  for  placing  native 
timber  on  the  market  advantageously. 

In  the  quebracho  country  and  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Santa  Fe,  some  important  saw  mills  exist,  engaged  in 
preparing  the  rough  lumber  brought  from  other  provinces.  Some 
of  the  largest  saw  mill  machinery  built  in  the  world  is  employed 
in  the  above  provinces,  see  index  Wood  Working  Machinery. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  water  power  mills,  the  majority 
of  the  larger  sawmills  are  driven  with  steam  power,  and  the 
smaller  plants  by  oil  engines,  and  many  smaller  plants  by  electric 
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power.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
offers  an  exceptional  market  for  steam,  oil  and  other  driving 
power  plants,  see  index  Machinery. 

A  special  effort  on  behalf  of  some  United  States  manufac- 
turers of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  has  been  made, 
yet  the  market  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Some  of  the 
largest  sawmills  used  are  American.  As  in  many  other  lines,  the 
European  manufacturers  are  ahead  of  the  Americans.  They  now 
hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  From  experience,  however,  it  can  be 
stated  that  American  machinery  can  be  sold  to  advantage,  see  in- 
dex, Woodworking  Machinery. 

Without  any  doubt  the  export  of  woodworking  machinery 
to  the  Argentine  could  be  increased  if  more  effort  were  exer- 
cised and  proper  investigations  made. 

QUEBRACHO  INDUSTRY. 

The  quebracho  industry  has  hitherto  been  the^  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  forestry  industries  of  the  Republic,  producing 
mainly  railroad  sleepers,  or  ties,  of  excellent  quality.  The  so- 
called  quebracho  Colorado  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  never 
rots,  hence  its  great  value  for  construction.  Important  quebracho 
forests  are  found  in  the  Chaco  and  provinces  of  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes  and  Tucuman.  Years  ago  the 
quebracho  was  only  used  for  railroad  sleepers  and  other  construc- 
tion purposes ;  but  this  important  industry  has  gradually  been 
converted  into  extract  factories,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
tannin  contained  in  the  quebracho  Colorado.  Numerous  fac- 
tories have  been  established  and  from  the  beginning  they  have 
worked  with  great  success.  The  Chaco  variety  renders  30  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  and  the  Santa  Fe  quebracho  25  per  cent,  and  a 
fraction. 

The  export  of  the  quebracho  timber  was  important,  the 
extraction  of  the  tannin  having  originated  in  Germany ;  but  after 
the  establishment  of  several  native  factories  the  export  of  the 
raw  material  has  decreased,  while  the  export  of  the  extract  has 
increased  proportionately ;  some  of  the  factories  have  paid  enor- 
mous dividends.  The  Compania  Industrial  del  Chaco  paid  one 
year  a  dividend  of  42  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  tannin  extract  com- 
panies : 

The  Compania  Industrial  del  Chaco,  with  a  capital  of  about 
2  million  gold  dollars,  having  several  factories,  the  total  product 
of  which  per  month  is  about  1,600  tons  of  extract. 

The  M.  M.  Harwig  Bros.,  in  the  province  of  Corrientes,  pro- 
ducing about  300  tons  of  extract  per  month. 
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The  El  Quebracho  Company,  capital  160,000  dollars  gold, 
operating  principally  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  produces  about 
450  tons  per  month. 

The  Mocovi  Tannin  Company,  capital  300,000  dollars  gold, 
working  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  monthly  production  about 
300  tons. 

Hardy  &  Company,  capital  250,000  dollars  gold,  working  at 
Las  Palmas ;  monthly  production  about  200  tons. 

The  La  Formosa  Company,  capital  1  million  dollars  gold, 
have  established  various  factories,  with  the  intention  of  producing 
15,000  tons  per  annum. 

Several  other  factories  of  minor  importance  producing  from 
50  to  100  tons  per  month  are  working  in  various  localities. 

The  system  for  extracting  the  tannin  is  the  so-called  diffusion 
system.  The  timber  is  first  reduced  to  sawdust ;  then  the  dust  is 
passed  into  the  dififusers  or  extractors.  The  export  of  tannin  in 
1908  was  48,162  tons,  the  principal  consumers  being  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  The  tannin  is  used  mainly  for  the  tanning  of 
leather,  see  index,  Tanning  Industry. 

The  quebracho  industry  has  passed  through  several  crisis, 
mainly  due  to  competition  amongst  the  factories,  but  now  a 
semi-trust  has  been  formed  among  the  leading  companies. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  quebracho  industry  is  furnished 
principally  by  Germany  and  England.  For  the  cutting  of  the 
sleepers,  ordinary  circular  saws  are  employed,  see  index,  Wood- 
working Machinery,  and  for  the  tannin  extractors  of  special  de- 
sign. 

FURNITURE  TRADE. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  home  industry,  furniture  can  be 
introduced  to  advantage  on  the  Argentine  market  and  the  trade 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  large  foreign  houses,  principally 
English,  French  and  German,  the  trade  with  United  States  fur- 
niture being  comparatively  limited.  Some  firms,  however,  have 
imported  American  make,  principally  ofhce  furniture,  desks,  re- 
volving chairs  and  arm  chairs,  sectional  libraries,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent  furniture  for  home  use. 

The  American  office  furniture  has  had  a  very  good  start, 
and  is  growing  fast ;  yet  the  price  for  some  pieces  is  too  high,  but 
it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  make  a  more  moderate  charge 
on  account  of  the  great  risks  taken  by  the  importers  on  account 
of  bad  packing,  and  the  general  expenses  attached  to  this  trade. 
Some  importers  have  been  obliged  to  add  100  per  cent,  to  the  cost 
price,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  to  cover  freight,  duties,  and  repairs. 

Sometimes  it  has  also  been  found  that  the  wood  used  in  the 
American  furniture  is  not  well  seasoned  ;  tables  would  thus  arrive 
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warped,  etc.    The  South  American  chmate  cannot  be  blamed  for 
this ;  it  is  entirely  due  to  bad  seasoning  of  the  materials  used. 

The  styles  used  in  the  home  industry  are  generally  the 
French,  Spanish  or  Italian  styles,  the  Renaissance,  the  Louis  XIV, 
the  Rococo,  etc.  These  styles  are  used  for  the  cheaper  grades  as 
well  as  for  the  more  expensive  furniture.  They  have  been  vul- 
garized to  such  an  extent  that  any  other  style  would  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  trade ;  therefore,  the  English  styles  have  been 
imported  with  great  success,  and  are  being  imitated  by  some  of 
the  home  manufacturers.  The  United  States  styles  have  also 
been  copied,  but  as  regards  office  furniture  with  little  success ; 
and  again,  in  office  furniture  the  Argentine  manufacturer  cannot 
compete  with  the  prices,  on  account  of  the  high  wages  of  labor 
and  lack  of  modern  machinery,  see  index.  Woodworking  Ma- 
chinery. 

White  pine  is  generally  used  for  ordinary  furniture,  either 
varnished,  painted  or  veneered  with  oak.  The  walnut  veneer  is 
also  used  to  a  great  extent.  These  veneered  suites  are  good 
looking  and  are,  as  a  rule,  well  made ;  but  only  in  the  home 
styles,  practically  none  in  English  or  American  styles. 

Some  expensive  furniture  is  manufactured  in  the  country, 
but  generally  to  order ;  also  imitation  of  English,  American  and 
French  styles,  yet  making  of  imitations  does  not  pay,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  import  the  genuine. 

England,  France  and  Italy  have  the  bulk  of  the  foreig'' 
trade,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years  ^ 
good  quantity  of  American  furniture  has  been  imported. 

The  majority  of  importers  of  foreign  furniture  keep  stock ; 
at  least  a  sample  suit  of  each  style,  and  of  the  favorite  styles  they 
keep  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  market  demand.  Im- 
porters of  English  furniture  especially  keep  a  good  stock,  as  they 
find  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods.  A  good  stock  of  American 
office  furniture  is  kept  by  the  most  important  importing  firms,  and 
they  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  selling  the  goods  at  a  considerably 
good  price. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  sell  furniture  from  catalogue  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  yet  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  samples  and  stock,  the  system  of 
selling  by  catalogue  was  general.  Of  course,  it  is  much  better, 
and  gives  better  satisfaction  to  sell  from  samples,  and  the  im- 
portant manufacturer  of  the  United  States  should  be  urged  to 
establish  sample  rooms  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires;  they  are  sure 
to  do  well,  provided  properly  represented. 

As  before  stated,  thus  far  the  European  continental  styles 
have  been  chiefly  adopted  by  the  general  public,  but  the  efforts 
of  English  importers  of  English  and  American  styles  have  met 
with  success,  and  the  import  of  English  and  American  styles  is 
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getting  quite  important  and  is  growing.  Regarding  the  finish,  so 
far  the  poHsh  finish  has  been  generally  preferred.  The  so-called 
mission  finish  is  not  so  well  known,  but  will  no  doubt,  if  properly 
pushed,  receive  the  attention  of  the  public.  With  reference  to 
American  office  furniture  the  most  saleable  is  the  polished  (|uar- 
ter-oak,  and  in  the  darker  colors. 

Excepting  the  American  office  furniture,  very  little  else  has 
been  introduced,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  excellent  market 
for  the  United  States  furniture  in  general.  In  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic,  very  few  of 
American  styled  drawing,  parlour,  dining  and  bedroom  suites  are 
found,  except  some  imitations. 

Without  any  doubt  the  United  States  furniture  can  compete 
with  all  other  nationalities;  this,  however,  only  in  the  plain  Amer- 
ican styles,  and  not  in  fancy  styles  as  made  in  France  and  Italy. 
These  fancy  styles  are  dying  out  and  plain  styles  are  becoming 
in  vogue,  and  are  appreciated  by  the  general  public  because  they 
do  not  accumulate  so  much  dust.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that 
American  furniture  can  compete  with  any  other  imported  goods, 
and  this  with  certain  advantages  in  the  cheaper  lines. 

In  quality  it  can  certainly  compete  with  the  home  made  fur- 
niture ;  perhaps  not  so  in  price  of  the  common,  used  by  the  work- 
ing and  middle  classes,  this  due  partly  to  the  heavy  duty  on  fur- 
niture, see  index,  Custom  Dues.  However,  no  special  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  United  States  manufacturers,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to  foresee ;  it  would  certainly  be  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  the  better  make.  Much  depends  on  the 
packing,  and  a  special  study  would  have  to  be  made  in  that 
direction. 

Without  personal  attention  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  trade ; 
the  factory  should  send  a  special  representative,  if  possible,  with 
samples,  establish  a  sample  room,  and  advertise  the  goods;  also 
send  circulars  throughout  the  country;  these  methods  would 
bring  the  business.  This,  however,  would  practically  mean  to 
establish  a  branch  house,  and  of  course,  heavy  expenses  would  be 
incurred.  The  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
establish  a  connection  with  a  firm  having  a  furniture  warehouse, 
and  the  special  representative  could  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
importers.  Of  course,  the  factory  must  advertise  their  goods 
extensively  at  the  same  time.  Another  good  method  would  be 
the  so-called  co-operative  system,  see  index,  Co-operative  System 
for  Establishing  Trade  in  South  America.  This  method  would 
be  cheaper,  and  would  likely  give  good  results,  a  number  of  fac- 
tories could  club  together  and  send  a  special  representative  to 
represent  them  all,  open  a  sample  room  and  advertise  the  different 
lines,  sharing  the  expenses  between  them  all,  and  would  thus  place 
their  goods  on  the  Argentine  market  at  reduced  selling  expenses. 
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Read  the  special  remarks  on  packings,  see  index,  Packing. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  packing  furniture,  because  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Hke  other  goods  it  receives  at  times 
very  rough  handhng  and  frequently  transshipped  from  one 
steamer  to  another  and  in  various  vehicles  before  reaching  desti- 
nation. Sad  experience  has  been  had  in  South  America  as  re- 
gards the  packing  of  furniture  from  the  United  States ;  at  times 
the  furniture  has  arrived  completely  broken  and  impossible  to 
repair.  The  exporter  must  give  the  matter  full  consideration, 
and  must  find  the  remedy  ;  the  main  points  are  that  the  packing 
must  be  strong  and  not  too  heavy.  Whatever  parts  can  be  taken 
apart  should  be  packed  separately  and  full  instructions  given  to 
put  them  together. 

The  market  has  been  so  far  practically  neglected ;  the  United 
States  manufacturers  have  not  as  yet  realized  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  Argentine  market  and  of  South  America  in  general, 
and  have  therefore  lost  splendid  opportunities.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  opportune  to  make  a  special  attempt,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  increase  of  the  national  industry. 

WINE  INDUSTRY. 

The  wine  industry  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  related  to  agriculture.  The  production 
of  wine  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  growing  fast,  yet  the  pro- 
duction does  not  cover  the  home  consumption,  and  foreign  wines 
have  therefore  a  good  market. 

About  60,000  hectares  are  under  cultivation ;  of  this  total  the 
province  of  Mendoza  has  about  half,  this  being  the  leading  in- 
dustry of  said  province,  see  index   (Mendoza). 

About  150,000.000  gold  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the 
wine  industry,  without  counting  the  value  of  the  land.  Enormous 
amounts  are  spent  annually  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  vine- 
yards, modem  machinery  being  always  required. 

Some  300,000,000  to  400,000,000  liters  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  good  years ;  the  total  of  this  is  sold  on  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  represents  only  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  con- 
sumption, the  value  at  present  of  the  wine  produced  is  about 
40,000,000  gold  dollars. 

The  following  provinces  are  the  most  important  in  the  culti- 
vation of  grapes:  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  Cordoba,  La  Rioja,  Cata- 
marca  and  Entre  Rios.  The  two  first  are  the  most  important  and 
have  about  half  of  the  total  amount  of  the  whole  country.  Men- 
doza has  about  450  bodegas,  and  San  Juan  about  250.  Should 
a  total  list  of  the  bodegas  established  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
be  desired,  same  can  be  had  from  the  author. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  various  provinces  the  reader  will 
find  further  data  about  the  wine  industry. 
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BREWERY  INDUSTRY. 

The  brewery  industry  has  taken  a  great  impulse  in  the 
Argentine,  several  important  breweries  having  been  established, 
principally  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  total  product 
of  beer  is  about  350,000  hectoliters,  against  the  total  consump- 
tion of  about  450,000  hectoliters,  consequently  over  75  per  cent, 
of  the  total  consumption  is  made  in  the  country.  Among  the 
foreign  beers  imported  the  German  beers  are  mostly  consumed, 
Muenchener,  Frasicaner  Brau,  Pilsener  beer ;  also  some  Eng- 
lish stout  and  pale  ale.  The  import  of  United  States  beer  has 
not  been  attempted  to  any  extent,  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company, 
of  Milwaukee,  has  confined  itself  to  the  import  of  the  Pabst 
special  malt  extract,  which  has  gained  a  very  good  market,  hav- 
ing been  extensively  advertised  throughout   South  America. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  Argentine  breweries: 
The  Bieckert's  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  registered  in  1900;  trustees 
and  debenture  holders,  the  River  Plate  Trust,  Loan  and  Agency 
Company.  The  capital  of  the  company,  1,814,400  dollars  gold. 
Production  about  100,000  hectoliters. 

The  Cervezeria  Argentina  de  Quilmes,  this  company  was 
registered  in  1889,  capital  9,000,000  francs.  This  is  the  best 
known  brewery  of  the  Republic,  the  annual  production  being 
about  200,000  hectoliters.  The  brewery  is  situated  about  40 
minutes  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  La  Plata  line,  and 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  city  of  Guilmes,  having  about  25,000 
inhabitants. 

The  Cevezeria  Palermo,  registered  in  1897,  capital  750,000 
dollars  gold,  approximate  production  per  annum,  60,000  hecto- 
liters. 

The  Cervezeria  Rio  Segundo,  established  in  the  province  of 
Cordoba  in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  registered  in  1893,  capital 
500,000  dollars  gold,  production  about  20,000  hectoliters. 

The  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Cerveza,  registered  in  1898,  capital 
600,000  dollars  gold,  production  about  25,000  hectoliters. 

All  the  breweries  are  constantly  improving  and  extending 
their  plants,  and  are  willing  to  accept  suggestions  as  to  new  types 
of  brewery  machinery,  boilers,  filters,  distillers,  etc.  The  bulk 
of  machinery  now  employed  is  German.  A  good  market  is  ofifered 
manufacturers  of  bottles.  The  cork  is  imported  from  Spain ;  the 
special  corks  are  made  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Manufacturers  of  automatic  box,  nailing  machinery,  mark- 
ing machinery  and  labels,  etc.,  should  send  their  catalogues  to 
the  various  breweries  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Argentine  breweries 
write  the  author. 
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DISTILLERY  INDUSTRY. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  internal  tax,  about  50  cents  gold 
per  liter  of  manufactured  alcohol,  the  distillery  industry  is  im- 
portant. There  are  several  classes  of  distilleries — (1)  Those 
distilling  from  cereals;  (2)  those  from  molasses;  (3)  those  dis- 
tilling from  wine  bottoms.  The  total  number  of  distilleries 
established  is  about  250  and  the  capital  invested  about  15  million 
gold  dollars. 

The  establishments  distilling  from  cereals  or  what  may  be 
called  grain  distilleries  are  of  great  importance,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  European  distillers  superior  to  many  other  countries, 
also  for  the  high  quality  of  their  products. 

The  latest  types  of  chemical  instruments  have  been  adopted 
and  the  Pasteur  systems  for  the  rectifying  of  spirit  and  for  the 
treatment  of  microbes  are  used. 

Modern  machinery  and  implements  such  as  used  in  dis- 
tilleries have  a  good  market  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

Principally  in  the  following  provinces  the  tobacco  cultiva- 
tion is  of  importance :  Corrientes,  Tucuman,  Misiones  and  Cor- 
doba.   The  cultivation  in  other  provinces  is  of  minor  importance. 

Some  20,000  hectares  are  under  cultivation ;  of  these,  Corri- 
entes has  about  7,000,  Tucuman  3,000,  Misiones  2,500,  the  rest 
divided  amongst  the  other  provinces.  In  the  factories  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  the  native  tobacco  is  as  a  rule  mixed  with  tobacco 
from  other  countries  (from  Brazil  and  Cuba).  Over  1,000  to- 
bacco factories  are  registered  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  repre- 
senting a  total  capital  of  about  10  million  gold  dollars,  all  of 
these  factories  using  modern  machinery,  from  England,  Ger- 
many and  France. 

An  enormous  number  of  cigarette  factories  are  established, 
mainly  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres;  some  of  these  are  very  im- 
portant. It  might  be  said  that  no  other  country  produces  so 
many  different  brands  of  cigarettes  as  the  Argentine  Republic, 
this  business  being  really  fabulous.  This  fact  should  be  noted  by 
the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  machinery  employed  in  cigar 
and  cigarette  factories. 

Further  details  about  the  tobacco  industry  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  of  the  various  provinces. 

COTTON  AND  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  cotton  industry  is  growing  and  the  field  for  growing 
cotton  could  not  possibly  be  better,  the  territory  of  the  Chaco, 
the   provinces   of    Jujuy.    Santiago,    Misiones    and    Tucuman    are 
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excellent  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  an  important  export 
trade  of  cotton  has  already  been  established.  The  cotton  plant  in 
the  Argentine  has  a  yield  of  about  3,500  kilos  per  hectare  of 
plantation,  or  double  the  yield  of  Egypt  and  the  United  States, 
The  textile  industry  is  also  commencing  to  develop,  foreign 
capitalists,  principally  English,  have  taken  interest  and  have 
already  proved  that  the  Argentine  Republic^  can  produce  good 
twine,  hessians  and  rope.  Twine  used  for  flour,  sugar  and  coffee 
bags  is  greatly  manufactured  in  the  country,  also  cheap  rope,  and 

it  has  been  obser\^ed  that  good  rope  can  be  produced  at  half  the 
price  of  the  imported  product,  yet  the  textile  industry  is  only  in 
its  infancy  awaiting  further  capital.  Modern  textile  machiner^•, 
spinning  mills,  etc.,  etc.,  are  required. 

SILK  INDUSTRY. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  mulberry  and  other 
plants,  and  the  excellent  conditions  of  the  country  for  the  silk 
worm,  the  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy.  In  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Fe  and  Misiones  and  in  general  in  the  northern  provinces 
the  mulberry  is  very  abundant,  also  other  suitable  plants,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  silk  industry  will  in  time  to  come  become  quite 
important,  but  as  yet  the  industry  is  unimportant. 

FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

With  the  exception  of  one  company.  La  Pesca,  formed  ex- 
clusively for  the  fishing  or  harpooning  of  whales  in  the  South 
Seas,  little  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done.  The  La  Pesca  Com- 
pany was  formed  with  a  capital  of  160,000  dollars  gold,  Argen- 
tine capital,  and  the  first  year  paid  a  dividend  equal  to  the  capital 
invested. 

Of  course  for  the  home  consumption  of  fresh  fish  several 
firms  of  minor  importance  are  w^orking  the  coast,  but  cannot  be 
called  industrial  enterprises.  Due  to  the  primitive  fishing  methods 
and  long  distances  the  fresh  fish  is  also  somewhat  expensive, 
therefore  a  great  quantity  of  dry  fish  (stock  fish  and  cod) 
is  consumed  and  imported  from  Scotland,  Norway  and  Japan. 

Foreign  capital  is  urgently  needed  for  this  important  indus- 
try, both  for  fisheries  on  a  larger  scale  and  according  to  modern 
methods,  for  the  preparation  of  conserves  and  dry  fish.  The 
government  is  no  doubt  prepared  to  give  special  concessions  and 
inducements,  and  for  this  purpose  special  laws  and  regulations 
have  been  adopted.  Laws,  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
fishing  on  the  Argentine  coast  can  be  obtained  from  the  author. 

Modern  fishing  implements  should  be  pushed  in  the  Argen- 
tine, also  steam  and  motor  boats  for  the  purpose. 
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OIL  INDUSTRY. 

The  principal  oils  produced  in  the  Argentine,  yet  not  to 
a  very  great  extent,  are  table  oil,  lubricating  and  illuminating 
country,  dealing  with  linseed,  turnip  seed,  ground  nuts  and  sesame 
for  table  oil ;  castor  oil,  cotton  and  other  plants  for  lubricating 
oils.     Mineral  oils  are  not  manufactured  to  any  extent. 

The  boring  for  crude  oil  has  been  done  with  success  in 
Comodoro  Rivadavia,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  establishment  of 
important  oil  refineries  will  soon  take  place ;  and  if  so  a  greater 
quantity  of  refining  machinery  will  be  required.  At  the  present 
time  oil  boring  machinery  and  general  implements  are  in  demand. 

The  petroleum  deposit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  was  discovered  in  1907  during  the  boring  for  water. 
In  November,  1907,  the  boring  had  reached  a  depth  of  515  meters 
without  finding  water  of  any  importance.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  some  signs  of  petroleum  were  noted.  Samples  were 
submitted  to  the  national  laboratories,  and  it  was  found  to  have  a 
caloric  power  of  10,890  calories.  Great  activity  has  been  dis- 
played, and  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  is  now  working  with  good 
results.  No  doubt  the  southern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
will  eventually  be  a  very  good  petroleum  field,  according  to  expert 
opinions. 

The  planting  of  olive  trees  has  received  much  attention ; 
to  some  extent  olive  oil  is  manufactured,  but  far  from  satisfying 
the  home  consumption ;  the  importation  of  olive  oil  from  France, 
Spain  and  Italy  is  very  important. 

MAIZE  OIL  AND  MAIZE  FLOUR. 
Several  important  companies  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  maize  oil  and  maize  flour,  and  these 
industries  promise  to  become  quite  important.  Manufacturers  of 
such  machinery  should  be  on  the  lookout.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
accurate  statistic  data  in  the  reports  contained  in  this  book,  but 
special  detailed  reports  can  be  had  from  the  author. 

CANNED  FRUITS. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity  of  fruits  produced  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  the  import  of  canned  preserved  fruits  is 
very  important,  and  strange  to  say  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  The  imports  are  principally  from  England  and  Canada.  The 
Canadian  fruit  companies  are  doing  well  notwithstanding  the 
freight  and  high  duties  paid  on  all  canned  fruit  and  preserves  in 
general.  The  present  duty  is  protective  to  the  home  industry,  yet 
foreign  brands  find  a  ready  market,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
price.  At  present  the  business  is  done  through  agents,  but  no 
doubt  it  could  be  done  direct,  saving  the  commission. 
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AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  industry  is  also  beginning  in  the  Argentine; 
that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  various  parts.  The  trucks  are  im- 
ported, and  the  top  parts  are  made  in  the  country. 

As  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  the  demand  for  automobiles  is  increasing  yearly.  The 
output  in  the  United  States  was  in  1908  about  55,000  autos,  in 
1909  about  80,000,  and  preparations  were  made  in  1910  for  an 
output  of  about  150,000  cars  of  all  descriptions.  This  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  trade  is  proportional  in  the  leading  countries 
and  likewise  so  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Thousands  of  cars 
are  imported  annually,  chiefly  from  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  manufacturers  have  so  far  cared  very 
little  for  the  Argentine  market,  this  due  likely  to  the  large  home 
demand.  The  first  cars  introduced  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Argentine  years  ago,  established  a  very  bad  repute  for  Amer- 
ican cars,  but  conditions  have  since  greatly  improved,  and  now 
the  car  made  in  the  United  States  can  compete  favorably  with 
European  makers,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  American  car  is  pre- 
ferred. The  South  American  is  not  backward  in  paying  the  right 
price  if  he  can  get  the  right  car,  and  the  best  for  the  least  money 
should  be  offered  in  the  Argentine  as  obtained  elsewhere. 

Runabouts  or  small  pleasure  cars,  with  two  front  seats  and 
one  odd  seat  behind,  are  readily  sold  in  numbers  in  the  Argentine 
at  from  450  dollars  gold  up,  f .  o.  b.  at  shipping  port. 

The  touring,  pleasure  and  city  car  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  families  in  South  America  and  especially  in  the  Argentine, 
where  a  well-to-do  family  will  always  keep  an  auto.  The  cars 
have  been  imported  mainly  from  France  and  England ;  also  some 
from  Germany  and  Belgium,  but  very  few  from  the  United  States. 
The  import  price  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  is  from  $1,500  up.  Sample 
cars  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  stock  by  the  importers  and  dealers. 

The  city  taximeter  cars  (universal  type)  have  been  adopted 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Argentine,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario 
and  La  Plata.  The  city  taxi-cars  are  under  the  control  of  the 
municipalities,  are  registered,  and  pay  city  tax  like  all  other  public 
vehicles.  All  cars  pay  a  small  city  tax  and  are  registered  under 
a  given  number. 
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Freight  cars  have  been  very  generally  adopted  by  the  trade  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic,  especially  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  street  pavements  in  the  cities  and  the  pro- 
Aincial  roads  in  the  leading  provinces  being  very  good,  freight 
cars  can  be  adopted  with  advantage.  The  cars  mostly  used  are 
from  4  tons  capacity  upwards.  Some  express  companies  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  have  also  adopted  freight  auto- 
mobile cars  in  preference  to  horse  traction. 

The  use  of  passenger  cars  is  not  general,  but  will  soon  come 
into  use  because  several  concessions  have  been  applied  for.  Pas- 
senger cars  would  come  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities, 
concessions  must,  therefore,  be  obtained. 

With  the  exception  of  the  construction  of  the  bodies  the  in- 
dustry is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  chassis  or  trucks  are  often  im- 
ported without  body,  this  being  made  in  the  country.  Of  course, 
a  number  of  repair  shops  are  established  throughout  the  country, 
mostly  attached  to  the  garages.  Manufacturers  of  auto  acces- 
.sories  should  strive  for  this  market;  also  makers  of  repair  shop 
machinery  and  tools. 

A  good  number  of  importers  and  dealers  in  automobiles  are 
fstablished  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  the  majority  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  agents  in  the  provinces.  These 
importers  and  dealers  will  push  the  sale  of  one  special  car,  will 
keep  stock  as  a  rule,  have  large  stock  of  accessories,  and  have 
repair  shops  attached  to  garages,  and  supply  chauffeurs  familiar 
with  the  cars  they  introduce.  Sometimes  a  dealer  will  import  cars 
of  various  makes  and  at  different  prices,  and  thus  the  client  can 
select,  but  the  rule  is  to  deal  in  one  make  only. 

If  an  exclusive  agency  is  granted,  it  would  be  well  to  send 
an  expert  mechanic  knowing  the  features  of  the  car,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  until  the  car  has  been  introduced.  Due  to  lack 
of  mechanical  knowledge  justice  is  sometimes  not  done  to  the 
car  introduced ;  therefore  the  factories  should  send  a  good  man 
with  the  first  shipment,  who  should  remain  with  the  importer  till 
the  car  is  fully  known. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  reach  a  good  trade  is  to  establish 
a  branch  house  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires;  this  will,  if  properly 
managed,  give  good  results,  by  having  its  own  garage  and  repair 
shop  attached,  all  general  selling  expenses  are  covered,  and  the 
car  will  thus  be  properly  advertised. 

In  order  to  sell  autos  in  South  America  and  principally  in 
the  Argentine,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign ;  otherwise  no  great  results  can  possibly  be  obtained. 
'I'he  agents  will  not,  as  a  rule,  stand  this  heavy  expense  alone; 
tlierefore  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  factories  to  share  this  ex- 
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pense  with  the  agents.  The  cars  are  sold  generally  for  cash,  but 
if  the  client  is  well  known  time  is  granted — 90  or  120  days.  The 
importers  of  automobiles  pay,  as  a  rule,  cash  against  shipping 
documents,  should  no  different  agreement  have  been  made. 

A  large  quantity  of  accessories  is  imported  and  kept  in  stock 
by  the  importers  of  autos.  Rubber  tires,  air  chambers,  motor 
parts,  carbureters,  sparkers,  magnets,  wire,  radiators,  tools,  lubri- 
cating oils  and,  in  one  word,  all  the  accessory  parts  of  the  truck. 

The  importers  of  autos  likewise  deal  in  lubricating  oils,  cylin- 
der oils,  other  heavier  oils  and  greases ;  also  in  gasoline  and 
benzol. 

Many  cycles,  motorcycles,  and  tricycles  for  business  purposes 
are  imported,  principally  cycles  from  England  and  Germany.  The 
cycles  are  sold  for  cash  or  on  monthly  installments  from  $5.00 
up.  The  principal  dealers  keep  a  good  stock  of  cycles  and  have 
as  a  rule  repair  shops  attached  to  the  warehouse. 

Makers  of  cycles,  motorcycles  and  tricycles  for  business  pur- 
poses should  seek  this  market.  The  leading  English,  German, 
French  and  Belgian  manufacturers  have  their  agents  in  Buenos 
Aires  or  their  own  branch  houses. 

MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

The  high  regions  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  the  back- 
bone of  the  mountain  series  of  South  America,  as  also  the  parallel 
chains  of  mountains  that  exist  in  the  Andine  provinces,  from 
Southern  Bolivia  to  the  south  of  Mendoza,  including  those  of 
the  National  Territories  down  to  Cape  Horn,  are  known  to  con- 
tain economic  minerals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  more  central  prov- 
inces of  San  Luis,  Cordoba,  Tucuman  and  the  Pampa  Central 
and  the  Andes,  a  large  number  of  borax  mines  existing  in  the 
latter.  The  Territory  of  Misiones  contains  mines  of  native  cop- 
per, but  the  veins  are  thin  and  sometimes  disconnected.  This 
territory  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuits,  known  to  possess 
large  "quantities  of  gold,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  mines 
which  they  exploited  were  hidden  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion. 
No  formal  or  continuous  explorations  have  been  made  in  these 
regions,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  gold  mines  have 
not  been  discovered. 

Since  very  remote  times,  mining  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  Andes  provinces,  especially  to  the  north  of  the 
Republic,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  down  to  the  present  time  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  discover  the  rich  mines  whence  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  gold  that  the  Incas  and  Aztecs  were  known 
to  have,  were  obtained.  Traditions,  however,  arc  not  wanting 
regarding  the  localities  in  which  they  may  be  found.  A  large 
volume  about  lost  and  hidden  gold  mines  founded  on  tradition 
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could  be  written.  Some  small  companies  have  been  formed  to 
search  for  them,  especially  one  in  the  Famatina  Mountains  in 
the  Province  of  Rioja.  The  special  classes  of  ancient  pottery 
remains  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  mining  dates  back  to  a 
very  remote  period.  For  every  practicable  purpose  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  second  mining  epoch  commenced  with  the  Spanish 
conquest,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  important  works  of  Pizarro 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Pozco  and  the  richer  ones  of  Potosi.  The 
operations  of  the  Spaniards  were  so  extensive  and  so  remunera- 
tive that  the  King  of  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  code 
of  mining  laws  known  afterwards  as  the  "Ordenanzas  de  Mejico," 
which  continued  in  force  in  South  America  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  the  Argentine  until  a  new  code  was  enacted  in  1887. 

The  first  official  register  of  mines  is  believed  to  be  that 
ordered  by  the  viceroy,  Don  Baltazar  Hidalgo  de  Cisnero,  in 
1810.  This  register  closed  in  1825  and  is  now  in  the  official 
archives  of  the  province. 

According  to  the  National  Constitution,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments have  the  management  of  the  mines  in  their  respective 
provinces ;  those  in  the  territories  are  controlled  by  the  National 
Government.  Concessions  are  regulated  by  the  mining  code. 
The  mining  provinces  are,  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  Catamarca,  Salta, 
Jujuy,  Tucuman,  Cordoba  and  San  Luis. 

The  principal  economic  minerals  found  in  the  veins  of  the 
mines  of  the  various  districts,  consist  of  gold,  silver,  galena  and 
argentiferous  lead,  occasionally  mixed  with  antimony,  zinc  and 
iron.  There  are  mines  of  bismuth,  copper,  coal,  lignite,  salt,  etc. 
The  borax  mines  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic. 
Various  other  minerals  of  commercial  value  for  construction, 
works  of  art  and  pavements  also  exist.  Copper  mines  abound 
in  some  parts  of  the  Famatina  Mountains,  containing  a  per- 
centage of  silver  and  gold.  The  same  class  of  minerals  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mining  districts  of  San  Juan,  Mendoza  and  Cata- 
marca. 

The  Province  of  La  Rioja,  to  the  south  of  Catamarca,  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  principal  mineral  producing 
sections  of  the  Republic,  comprising  the  famous  chain  of 
Famatina  Mountains,  in  which  various  kinds  of  minerals  are 
found,  and  large  quantities  of  silver  of  different  qualities  have 
been  extracted.  The  principal  copper  mines  in  this  province  are 
those  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Mejicana,  more  than  18,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  vein  of  mineral  is  of  great  importance,  yielding 
copper,  gold  and  silver.  In  nearby  districts  there  are  mines  of  a 
mixed  nature  containing  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold,  also  cobalt 
and  nickel.     The  Famatina  Copper  and  Gold  Syndicate  has  re- 
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cently  secured  various  copper  mines  in  the  Mejicana  district,  and 
is  developing  on  considerable  scale  with  German  capital.  When 
the  long  projected  wire-tramway  system  has  been  completed, 
connecting  the  mines  of  the  districts  of  the  Famatina  Mountains 
with  the  branch  railway  at  Chilicito,  a  great  impulse  will  be  given 
to  mining. 

In  the  next  mining  province  northward,  San  Juan,  several 
concessions  have  been  granted  but  comparatively  few  exploited. 

The  Province  of  Mendoza,  running  northward  from  that  of 
San  Juan,  is  also  notable  for  the  various  classes  of  mines.  There 
are  also  petroleum  deposits  and  coal  mines  and  one  of  man- 
ganese. The  coal  is  of  good  quality  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  ash  has  been  found  to  contain  vanadic  acid  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  of  commercial  value. 

The  northern  provinces  of  Jujuy  and  Salta  contain  a  large 
number  of  mines  of  gold,  copper  and  silver,  and  auriferous  quartz 
veins,  also  lignite  and  borate  of  lime  deposits;  these  latter  are 
being  exploited  by  a  Belgian  company. 

In  the  Province  of  Tucuman  there  is  evidence  of  ancient 
working  of  gold  and  silver  mines.  Copper  exists  also  in  various 
localities.  The  mines  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis  have  been 
worked,  but  the  cost  of  transportation  has  prevented  operations 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  marble  quarries  of  this  province  are 
of  considerable  value  and  importance. 

The  mines  of  the  Province  of  Cordoba  have  received  attention 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  working  of  some  of  them  has  ceased 
through  various  causes.  Recently,  however,  a  strong  company 
has  been  formed  in  Buenos  Aires  to  exploit  the  minerals  from 
these  mines. 

In  the  territories  of  Neuquen  and  Rio  Negro  there  are 
various  concessions  under  exploitation.  Coal  deposits  of  good 
quality  have  been  known  to  exist  in  Neuquen  for  many  years. 

Placer  mines  are  found  in  the  territories  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  dredging  in 
the  auriferous  sands  of  various  river  beds. 

Another  company  has  been  organized  to  extract  salt  from 
the  lakes  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  on  a  large  scale. 
The  product  has  been  declared  to  be  superior  to  the  celebrated 
Cadiz  salt.  Bftocroft  Ubrao 

The  Argentine  Republic  extends  over  an  enormous  area  and 
contains  immense  mineral  wealth;  but  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation has  been  a  great  drawback  for  proper  exploitation. 

Another  obstacle  for  the  proper  advancement  of  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries  is  that  peculiar  part  of  the  constitution 
of   the   nation   which   hands  over   to   the   provinces   the   control 
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of  the  mines.  They  would  certainly  be  better  managed  and 
greater  interest  would  be  taken  in  mining  matters,  if  all  the  mines 
of  the  provinces  were  under  the  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Another  great  defect  and  hindrance  to  local  mining 
is  the  want  of  modification  of  the  present  mining  code. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Iron  and  Steel  industries  are  still  in 
their  infancy  notwithstanding  their  rapid  increase  and  importance. 
The  Argentine  Republic  has  some  splendid  mines,  both  iron  and 
copper  (see  Mining  and  Mineralogy),  and  it  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  foreign  capital  has  not  taken  more  interest  in  this  direction. 
The  iron  and  steel  industries  do  not  really  exist  to  any  extent ;  the 
ore  used  in  the  various  foundries  and  the  metal  in  the  numerous 
local  machine  shops  are  all  imported,  and  this  is  greatly  due  to  the 
costly  freights  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  from  the  min- 
ing districts. 

Some  300  iron  foundries  are  established  throughout  the 
country,  and  thousands  of  machine  shops,  some  of  which  are  very 
important.  The  foundries  especially  seem  to  have  made  good 
progress  in  the  Argentine,  and  are  turning  out  some  very  good 
material ;  yet  the  technical  knowledge  of  this  industry  is  inferior 
to  that  of  other  countries,  and,  of  course,  far  behind  the  United 
States.  Engineers,  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  material  em- 
ployed in  iron  and  brass  foundries  will  no  doubt  find  a  splendid 
field  in  the  Argentine  and  a  thorough  investigation  should  be  made 
by  the  interested  parties. 

The  railroad  companies  have  their  own  very  important  ma- 
chine shops;  also  the  tramway  companies.  They  build  their  own 
cars  and  trucks  and  only  take  from  other  countries  such  pieces  as 
are  not  produced  there,  such  as  wheels,  etc.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  all  these  machine  shops  are  always  in  need  of  machine 
shop  tools  of  all  descriptions. 

HARDWARE  AND  GENERAL  MACHINERY. 

The  hardware  trade  in  the  Argentine  is  handled  in  the  first 
place  by  the  importers,  who  sell  and  distribute  to  the  jobbers,  and 
these  to  the  retailers.  But  of  the  jobbers,  or  middlemen,  there 
are  two  distinct  classes,  those  who  sell  to  the  retailers  in  the  cities 
or  towns,  and  those  who  sell  directly  and  supply  the  large  plan- 
tations, farms  and  ranches  throughout  the  country  in  large  quan- 
tities. These  are  general  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  articles  in  the 
hardware  line,  besides  other  lines,  such  as  paints  and  brushes, 
agricultural  implements,  engines,  boilers,  machinery,  building 
materials,  etc.,  for  farm  labor  and  construction. 
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The  clieaper  grades  of  "hardware  and  tools  are  imported 
from  Germany  and  Belgium,  while  the  higher  grades  come  from 
England  and  some  from  the  United  States,  but  these  so  far  in 
limited  quantities,  though  much  appreciated  because  of  good 
workmanship  and  endurance.  There  is  a  fine  field  open  for 
American  manufacturers  of  hardware  and  tools,  and  some  special 
effort  on  their  part  will  surely  bring  them  their  share  of  the  trade. 

REFRIGERATORS. 

Due  to  the  warm  climate  ice  chambers  or  boxes  find  a  very 
good  market  in  South  America,  specially  in  the  Argentine. 

Notwithstanding  the  native  factories,  refrigerators  are  im- 
ported in  numbers,  principally  from  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land, few  from  the  United  States.  The  smaller  sizes  are  generally 
adopted  by  the  private  families,  larger  sizes  by  hospitals  and 
hotels. 

Small  ice  cream  plants  are  working  throughout  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Republic,  principally  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  cafes. 

Larger  plants  are  installed  by  the  cold  storage  establishments. 
Smaller  ice  plants  by  breweries  and  manufacturers  of  non-alco- 
holic refreshments  and  soda   factories,  mineral  water  factories, 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY. 

The  majority  of  the  laundries  are  worked  by  hand ;  years 
ago  some  steam  laundries  were  established,  but  due  to  lack  of 
experience  they  were  obliged  to  close.  Later,  however,  some 
modern  steam  laundries  have  been  established  under  the  man- 
agement of  experts,  and  they  are  all  doing  well.  The  principal 
hospitals  have  steam  laundries  attached. 

Manufacturers  of  laundry  machinery  should  investigate  the 
market,  as  no  doubt  steam  laundries  will  become  general.  The 
market  has  so  far  been  short  of  laundry  experts,  and  due  to  this 
fact  the  country  has  hitherto  been  slow  in  adopting  modern 
laundry  plants. 

The  hospitals  are  always  in  need  of  modern  machinery,  dis- 
infecting chambers,  boilers,  etc. 

ACETYLENE  GENERATORS  AND  FITTINGS. 
A  few  factories  are  established,  principally  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  manufacturing  acetylene  generators,  and  a  greater 
number  of  establishments  manufacturing  fittings  for  ordinary 
gas  and  for  acetylene.  The  market  for  acetylene  generators  is 
limited  but  increasing  by  the  introduction  of  improved  generators ; 
some  of  the  railroad  companies  use  acetylene  generators  for  car 
lighting. 
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GAS  FITTINGS. 

Several  factories  manufacturing  gas  and  electric  fittings  are 
established  throughout  the  Republic,  principally  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  They  turn  out  very  good  work,  but  as  to  stvles 
and  varieties  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  trade.  Catalogues 
should  be  sent  to  the  leading  import  houses. 


GAS  STOVES  AND  GAS  COOKING  RANGES. 

Gas  stoves  with  one,  two  and  more  burners  are  imported  in 
numbers ;  also  gas  cooking  ranges,  with  one  and  more  burners, 
principally  from  Germany  and  England ;  few  from  the  United 
States. 

The  gas  companies  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  prin-- 
cipal  cities  have  a  special  renting  department,  supplying  stoves  and 
ranges  to  their  clients.     Catalogues  should  be  sent  to  the  leading 
import  houses  and  to  the  gas  companies. 

FILTERS. 

Water  filters  of  all  descriptions  are  imported  into  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  House  filters  that  can  be  applied  direct  on 
the  water  circuit  in  private  houses,  hospitals,  public  schools,  etc., 
can  find  a  ready  sale.  Manufacturers  of  special  water  filters 
should  investigate  the  market  and  send  catalogues  to  importers 
of  hardware,  to  the  railroad  companies,  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Consejo  Nacional  de  Instruccion  Publica, 
Buenos  Aires.  These  filters  should  be  advertised.  German  filters 
have  been  imported  in  quantities  and  are  generally  adopted ;  they 
are,  however,  cumbersome ;  something  like  the  Thompson  filter 
used  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  one  wanted  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

CUTLERY. 

The  importation  of  cutlery  is  very  important ;  the  cheap  qual- 
ities from  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria  and  France ;  superior  grades 
from  England.  Special  import  houses  are  established  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  (Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario)  with  stock. 

FORKS  AND  SPOONS. 

Various  qualities  are  imported,  cheap,  medium  and  fine, 
non-plated,  plated,  sterling  silver,  etc.  Silver  forks  are  sold,  as  a 
rule,  per  weight,  per  gram  (see  Metric  System). 

Spoons  imported  in  all  the  various  sizes,  large  table,  soup 
and  desert  spoons  and  of  all  qualities. 
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FILES. 
Good  quantities  are  imported,  principally  from  Germany, 
The  cheaper  ones  from  Germany  (Remscheid  and  Chemnitz),  bet- 
ter qualities  from  France,  and  the  finer  from  England  (Sheffield). 
The  importers  and  hardware  dealers  keep  assorted  stock,  and 
are  as  a  rule  well  supplied.  Catalogues  and  export  price  lists 
should  be  sent  to  the  leading  import  houses,  hardware  dealers, 
arsenals  and  railroad  companies. 

EMERY  AND  CORONDUM  WHEELS. 
Emery  and  corondum  wheels  used  in  the  various  industries, 
machine   and   repair   shops,    arsenals,   etc.,    are    imported    freely 
principally  from  Germany,  France  and  England ;  in  smaller  quan- 
tities from  the  United  States. 

GRINDING  AND  TOOL  SHARPENING  APPLIANCES. 
All  kinds  of  grinding  stones  and  general  tool  sharpening 
appliances  are  imported  principally  from  Germany,  France  and 
England,  in  small  quantities  from  the  United  States.  Catalogues 
should  be  sent  to  the  leading  import  firms,  mechanical  shops, 
repair  shops  and  to  the  principal  railroad  companies  and  leading 
hardware  stores. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES. 
Although  these  establishments  in  the  Argentine  are  not  such 
huge  afifairs  as  those  of  the  United  States,  because  there  is  not 
so  much  population  to  patronize  them,  they  compare  very  well 
with  similar  ones  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  they  are  well 
stocked  with  most  every  commodity,  and  sub-divided  into  various 
departments  as  they  are  elsewhere.  The  goods  sold  therein  are 
chiefly  of  European  manufacture  because  the  main  importations 
into  the  country  are  from  Europe ;  yet  the  American  made  goods 
are  not  unknown  and  some  of  the  higher  grades  are  sold  and 
much  appreciated.  So  that  these  department  stores  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  other  large  cities  should  prove  good  mediums  for 
the  introduction  of  American  novelties,  bringing  them  thereby 
more  closely  and  effectually  to  the  attention  of  the  buying  public 
and  thus  creating  a  demand.  Every  line  of  goods  can  be  shown 
and  offered  prominently  through  these  valuable  mediums. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 
Artificial  flowers  are  principally  imported  from  Germany  and 
France,    also    general    millinery    goods,    foreign    representatives 
visit  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  regularly  once  a  year. 
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CORSETS. 

Corsets  are  manufactured  on  a  small  scale  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Argentine ;  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  several  fac- 
tories are  established,  yet  a  great  number  of  corsets  are  imported 
principally  from  Germany  and  France,  the  cheaper  grades  from 
the  first-named  country. 

Manufacturers  of  corsets  should  send  their  catalogues  to  the 
leading  import  houses,  and  to  the  principal  department  stores 
buying  direct ;  if  possible  send  a  special  representative  to  South 
America  with  a  complete  line  of  samples.  The  tendency  in  South 
America  is  to  adopt  long  shape  corsets  as  made  in  the  United 
States.    For  fine  qualities,  good  prices  can  be  obtained. 

LINEN. 

Linen  ware  in  general,  bed  linen,  table  linen,  linen  draperies, 
linen  hosiery,  is  imported  and  kept  in  stock  on  a  large  scale  by 
special  importers.  Cheaper  grades  are  imported  from  Germany 
and  Belgium,  finer  qualities  from  Ireland,  England  and  France. 
The  retail  stores  are  well  assorted,  and  at  times  buy  direct.  Manu- 
facturers of  linen  ware,  able  to  compete  with  European  factories, 
should  send  a  special  representative  to  South  America. 

UNDERWEAR. 

Ladies'  and  gents'  hosiery  and  underwear  is  imported  in 
quantities,  principally  from  Germany  and  Belgium  for  cheaper 
qualities,  England  and  France  for  better  qualities.  Very  little  has 
.so  far  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
splendid  opportunities  of  the  market.  Special  representatives 
should  be  sent  throughout  South  America,  catalogues  and  price 
lists  should  be  sent  to  the  leading  import  houses. 

HATS. 

Ladies*  hat  forms,  imported  principally  from  France,  and  the 
millinery  garments  made  throughout  the  country.  Few  ready- 
made  ladies'  hat  models  are  imported  from  France. 

Of  gents'  hats  the  cheaper  qualities  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  Belgium ;  finer  goods  from  France  and  principally 
from  England ;  it  has  been  tried  to  import  hats  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  are  imported,  but  not  to  any  extent;  the 
cheaper  hats  made  in  the  United  States,  light  weight,  sold  in  the 
United  States  retail  at  $1.00  and  $1.50,  would  sell  well  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Manufacturers  of  hats  should  send  special 
traveling  salesmen,  or  at  least  catalogues  and  export  price  lists, 
and  if  possible  samples. 
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UMBRELLAS. 

The  cheaper  quahties  imported  mainly  from  Germany  and 
Belgium,  better  goods  from  France  and  England. 

There  is  a  trade  in  ladies  sunshades,  of  all  colors,  according 
to  fashions,  the  cheaper  qualities  imported  from  Germany  and 
^Belgium,  better  ones  from  France  and  England. 


WALKING  CANES. 

Cheaper  qualities  of  canes  are  imported  from  Germany  and 
Belgium,  also  from  Austria  and  Italy;  the  better  qualities  from 

iFrance  ;and  England,  unmounted  and  mounted.  A  good  market 
for  umbrella,  sunshade  and  cane  heads  of  all  qualities  and  descrip- 

itions. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

All  kinds  of  instruments  used  by  brass  bands,  and  orchestras 
.are  imported  on  quite  a  large  scale;  the  navy  and  army  depart- 
iments  are  often  in  the  market  for  brass  instruments  (offers  should 
be  madeito  "Intendencia  de  Guerra  y  Marina  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Republic).  Many  dealers  of  musical  instruments  are 
vestabli.4hed  .throughout  the  country  in  the  principal  cities. 


PIANOS,  ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS. 

Quite  a  business  is  done  with  pianos,  principally  of  European 
makes,  because  European  manufacturers  have  made  a  special 
.effort  to  ^et  the  market.  The  pianos  are  sold  for  cash  and  also 
on  monthly  instalments  (20  pesos  per  month,  about  10  dollars 
.gold).  As  a  rule  dealers  in  pianos  have  a  good  stock  of  pianos  for 
rental;  price  per  month  10  to  15  pesos,  5  to  7  dollars  gold. 

Makers  of  church  and  chapel  organs  can  find  a  good  market 
in  the  Argentine.  Many  public  schools  have  either  a  piano  or  a 
small  organ  or  harmonium  or  both  for  singing  lessons. 

TALKING  MACHINES. 

A  very  large  trade  is  done  in  phonographs  and  grafophones, 
and  an  enormous  business  in  disks  of  notable  artists,  bands,  or- 
chestras, etc.  The  phonographs  and  grafophones  are  sold  for 
cash  and  on  terms  (monthly  instalments,  2  dollars  up).  The  prin- 
cipal United  States  and  French,  also  German  and  English,  manu- 
facturers are  represented  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  WARE. 

A  few  pottery  factories  are  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try, otherwise  pottery  and  porcelain  ware  is  imported  in  quan- 
tities, and  sold  through  special  houses  or  through  the  hardware 
stores.     Imported  mainly  from  Germany  and  France. 


GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE. 

Cheaper  qualities  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  also 
from  Austria  (Bohemia)  ;  the  better  qualities  from  England. 
The  importation  is  done  through  importers  of  pottery  and  por- 
celain ware,  also  through  importers  of  general  merchandise  and 
hardware.  Catalogues  should  be  sent  to  the  leading  import 
houses  and  to  the  hardware  stores. 
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